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INFLUENCES ON STUDENTS’ PERCEPTION AND 


PERSISTENCE IN THE 
UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGE 


J. M. SLATER 
University of Illinois 


“ГМ JUST NOT getting any where" is a classic 
statement by the student who seeks to transfer from 
one college to another or who seeks to terminate his 
college attendance. And perhaps his analysis of his 
desire for a change is more of an explanation than 
we have thought, for ''getting somewhere, ’’ making 
progress toward personal goals, is the basis for 
much of that which keeps people at d aily tasks for 
extended periods of time. 

Drop-outs have become significant as a statistic 
related to institutional success or failure .. When 
John H. McNeely completed a study of College Stu- 
dent Mortality in 1937 (1), he chose tointroduce his 
final report as follows: 

“Опе of the primary essentials to an intelligent 
appraisement of the success of higher education is 
an analysis of college student mortality. By student 
mortality is meant the failure of students to remain 
in college until graduation. 

р “Moreover, the first step indetermining the ad- 
visability of reforms in higher education is the dis- 
covery, accumulation, and interpretation of factual 
data on the subject. This applies to individual uni- 
versities and colleges as well as higher education 
in general. Reorganization of educational programs, 
improvement in traditional methods of instruction 
inauguration of new admission or graduation re- 
quirements, readjustment of collegiate environ- 
ments to students, and changes of a similar nature 
Should be undertaken only upon а basis of detailed 
knowledge dealing among other things with student 
mortality in all its phases. ” 

Interest in the problem continues. The Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Offi- 
cers has recently collaborated with the U. S. Office 
of Education in a study of the phenomenon (4). Dael 
Wolfle’s report on America’s Resources of Special - 
ized Talent (6) includes much that is related to at- 

tioa among college students. 
fac pi established procedures to implement col- 
ШЕ тов by reducing financial obstacles (e. g., 
aha й Merit Scholarship Program апа num- 
= State scholarships programs) are not like ly 

reduce interest in this question. Such programs 


serve to increase the alternatives from whicha stu- 
dent may choose. As the alternatives for choice 
become greater, the opportunities for inappropriate 
choices are also increased. Furthermore, attri- 
tion takes on even greater significance when those 
who depart have been depended upon to assume im- 
portant and unusual roles in the period ahead. All 
of us recognize the possibilities whichabound in the 
presence of talented youth! 


A Context for Considering Persistence and Attrition 


In March, 1957, the author (2) noted a variety of 
approaches which have been used in the attempt to 
increase our understanding of student morta lity. 
After suggesting that we should attempt to deal with 
the anticipated influence of numerous independent 
variables which are operating to create this prob- 
lem, he proceeded to describe a conceptual frame- 
work for the consideration of persistence and attri- 
tion among college men. His description originated 
in the Lewinian tradition which proposes that a per- 
Son persists in an activity so long as the ac tivity 
serves the psychological needs of the individual. In 
this context, persistence ends, i.e. , attrition takes 
place, when the activity takes on the psychological 
characteristics of repetition, that of marking time 
as opposed to making progress. 

The report which follows describes an atte mpt 
to test some assumptions growing outofthe concep- 
tualization noted above. The approach is somewhat 
novel in that it proposes to gain information about 
attrition, i.e., drop-outs, by studying those who 
persist in the undergraduate college to graduati o n. 
The setting for the study was a mid-western univer- 
sity, namely the University of Illinois. This 
seemed a logical place to test predictions concern- 
ing persistence and attrition for | 

a. the population of the Unive rsity is large e- 
nough to provide adequate samples in numerous 
categories; 

registration customarily embraces two kinds 
of curricula, i.e., those which emphasize voca- 
tional objectives and those which do not include or 
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infer vocational objectives; 

с. a minimum of control is achieved over enyi- 
ronmental factors such as basic expenses, oppor- 
tunity for curricular election, etc., when all cases 
come from the same campus. 


Design of the Stud 


The primary assumption underlying the study 
was that college curricula differ not only as to pur- 
pose, content, and method, butalso as to the way in 
which these elements are perceived by different 
groups of students. Furthermore, since these dif- 
ferences exist, we should not expect that persis- 
tence rates will be similar for allgroups іп а given 
curriculum. To test the assumption, a population 
of male students was grouped on the bas is of fa- 
thers’ occupations; the presumption being that stu- 
dent attitudes, values, aspirations, etc., have de- 
veloped from experiences which ar e in no small 
part determined by the nature of the father’s em- 
ployment. It was also presumed that if the concep- 
tual framework be adequate, and if the general cli- 
mate of the University and its co lleges be under- 
stood, it should be possible to predict which groups 


will persist the longer inspecified curricula within 
the University, 1* 


. The population consisted of 1323 males who reg- 
istered in one of the following colleges on the Ur- 


bana campus of the University ofIllinois in Septem- 
ber, 1950: 


College of Agriculture 
* College of Commerce and Business Administra- 

ion 

College of Engineering 

College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 

In the summer of 1955, official Unive rsity re- 
cords ^ were examined to de termine whether each 
of these students had or had not graduated from (or 
was or was not presently registered in)that college 
of the University in which he enrolled in 1950. 

Fathers' occupations were classified on the ba- 
Sis of categories provided in the Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles (3). Colleges were differentiated 
on the basis of their objectives as stated inthe 1953 
-54 catalog of the University (5). 

Given this information, the basic process was 
one of comparing differences inrates of persistence 

when the students were classified according to 

a. the occupation of the father 

b. the college in which each was enrolled 
September, 1950; 
and when the rate of persistence for any given group 

was expressed by the ratio 


in 


Four secondary assumptions were considered. 
Three of these involved a prediction as to the pres- 
ence or absence of intergroup differences in attri- 
tion. The fourth was to the effect that anticipated 
differences in persistence would not be accompanied 
by differences in academic aptitude as measured by 
the ACE test of academic aptitude. 


Differences in Persistence (in the Absence of Spec- 
ification as to College and Curriculum) 


As noted above, the basic hypothesis was to the 
effect that to predict persistence one Should not gen- 
eralize across all students in any one curriculum, 
but that he should be Specific concerning given 
groups of students in a certain curriculum. The 
first assumption to be tested was that rates of per- 
Sistence for given groups would not differ whencol- 
lege and curriculum were unspecified. Table I 
Shows the rate of persistence for each of the six 
groups of male students--when curriculum was not 
considered. Table I summarizes the t ratios for 
differences in these rates, 4 

The prediction of no difference was not substan- 
tiated. The rate of persistence for sons from farm 


homes differed Significantly 5 from the rate {ог each 
of the other groups”, 


Differences in Persistence in Differ ent Kinds of 
Curricula (Without Regard to Home Background of 
the Students) 


The basic assumption implied also that it is in- 
appropriate to generalize across allcurricula when 
considering attrition and p 


4 Some relatively specific у0” 
cational goal’, Тамеш indicates rates of persis- 


t е and t ratio for st Пед 
іп these Contrasting curricula, алдыңа 
The predicted difference was obse rved. А chi 
ndependence also substantiated the 
Sub-hypothesis that the st j with 
the higher rate of ienesa etd ag Ae 


Number of persistent students in category ‘x’, July, 1955 
Total number of students in Category ‘x’, 


ee as анан 


* Footnotes will be found at the end of the article. 


September, 1950. 


SLATER 


TABLE I 


FATHERS’ OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION AND SONS’ PERSISTENCE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS* 
E Se 
Fathers’ Occupational Classification Sons’ Rates of Persistence 


ee лан лик ке ЛЕН Нн лал нн 


Professional .38 (215)** 
Managerial . 36 (302) 
Clerical and Sales . 38 (265) 
Agricultural .51 (192) 
Skilled .35 (238) 


D [VO—É————————————————— —Á—— 


* These men were enrolled in the Colleges of Agriculture, Commerce, Engineering, 
and Liberal Arts and Sciences. 


** Numbers in parentheses indicate total cases in the category. 


TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF t RATIOS FOR DIFFERENCES IN RATES OF PERSISTENCE 
INDICATED IN TABLE I 


———— Ó— 
Professional Managerial Clerical and Agricultural Skilled 


Sales 
аа Е 
Professional .46 .00 2.62* .65 
Managerial .49 3. 40* .25 
Clerical and Sales 2. 76* 69 
Agricultural 3. 42* 


Skilled 


ee ЕЕ 
* Significant at the 5 percent level. 
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TABLE ІП 


RATES OF PERSISTENCE, DIFFERENCE, AND t FOR MEN ENROLLED IN CURRICULA 
WITH SPECIFIC VOCATIONAL OBJECTIVES AND MEN ENROLLED IN CURRICULA 
WITHOUT SPECIFIC VOCATIONAL OBJEC TIVES 


Persistence in Vocational Persistence in Non-Vocational 


Difference in Rates of t 
Curricula Curricula Persistence 
.41 (901)** -18 (188) „28 7.07* 


о eee 


Significant at the 5% point. 
** Numbers in parentheses indicate total cases in the category 


TABLE Iv 
RATES OF PERSISTENCE, DIFFERENCE, A D “ ” 
SONS IN THE COLLEGES OF JUTURE, ОА «ӨРЕСІРТЕР 


AND “OTHER” 
AGRICULTURE COMMERCE EN 
AND LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES | mecs 
College Persistence- Persisten i 
ce- Dif 
“‘Specified’’ Sons "Other" Sons де t 
Agriculture -58 (118)% -31 (108) 27 4.16* 
жертесер .54( 39) - 39 (324) :15 1.89% 
Commerce +45 ( 96) - 35 (216) 10 1. 68* 
Liberal Arts and Sciences -44 ( 50) :31 (372) 


.13 1.82* 
ж Significant at the 5% point. 


** Numbers in parentheses indicate total cases in the category. 


SLATER Т 


Differences іп Persistence (When Both Students and 
Curricula Were Ѕресійе 


The final test of the basic assumption called for 

a prediction as to which men ina given college 
would persist at a higher rate than would other men 
in the same college. Proceeding with the logic 
which related fathers’ occupations and students’ as- 
pirations, values, goals, etc. , it was predicted that 
ger ee would be greater for students enrolled 
a eges which prepared them to enter occupa- 
suave ы to those in which their fathers were 
ет жі an for others in thesame college whose 
ca vn ie otherwise employed. For example, 
mi iction was that students from farm homes 
Mere н at a higher rate in the College of Ag- 
Pen re than would non-farm students; that sons of 
Жы; eers, chemists, and draftsmen would persist 
at a higher rate in the College of Engineering than 
would “other” sons in this college; and so also for 
specified groups of students in the College of Com- 
merce and the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 


Coll $ 
as fü and Fathers’ Occupations were matched 


College Fathers’ Occupational Groups Specified 

Pe neha Farming 

тети Accountant, Clerical, Sales 

реге! ps) "- Chemist, Engineer, Draftsman 
PE Lawyers, Teachers (secondary 


School and college), Authors, 
Editors and Reporters; Clergy- 
men, Librarians, Curators, 
Physicians and Surgeons, Sta- 
tisticians, Natural Scientists, 
Social Scientists. 


As is sho 
high wn by Table IV, the hypothesis as to 


Summary 


This study proceeded u 


on t 
the value systems and exp Беліне e УРО thesis that 


< А S eriences whi 
ize family units predispose the c Phor ned ci 
rabiy 


or unfavorably toward the academ 
и life. When fathers’ oc Sart шер 
к= Se ang categories on the cultural eris 
анық pier а stated objectives were used to differ- 
‘encase ее curricula, data оп persis- 
ubl ете male students at the Unive rsity of 
Whenases €d to support this basic assumption. 
etme ar Ihe was considered without regard 
of the cai ifferences, persistence rates were 
The rate Lo "pp of. 35 and .38 with one exception. 
Caflobal qii men in college with well-defined 
Jectives was , 41. When students were 


enrolled in colleges which prepared them to enter 
occupations similar to those in which their fathers 
were employed, persistence rates ranged from .44 
to .58. Persistence rates were of the magnitude of 
.39 and below for students in ‘“‘strange’’ academic 
settings. 

On the strength of the information in TablesIand 
II, one might conclude that men from farm homes 
were more persistent than all other groups of men 
included in this study. Actually, however, farm- 
ers’ sons had concentrated their registration in the 
College of Agriculture where their persistence was 
high, thus making the rate for allfarm sons appear 
high in contrast to other groups whose registrations 
were spread more evenly across all colleges. 
(Further analysis of the data revealed that the per- 
sistence of farm sons in ‘‘strange’’ cur ricula was 
as follows: in Liberal Arts and Sciences, . 30; in 
Commerce, .29; and in Engineering, . 51.) 

This study was not designed to discover which 
elements cause a given undergraduate curriculum 
to be more meaningful to some students than to 
others but it does seem apparentthat such elements 
exist. The results suggest one thing these ele- 
ments are not. They are not of the kind one would 
assume if he were to selectstudents for persistence 
on the basis of ACE scores. That is to say he 
influence of the determinants--f at her's occupation 
and vocational objectives in the curricula-- seemed 
not to be dependent upon ACE scores which fell in 
the range reported in this study. Subs equent re- 
search may identify crucial elements in the subtle- 
ties of vocabulary, procedure, objectives, etc. , 
which are peculiar to each curriculum. It seems 
quite probable that daily assignments which seem 
worthwhile to one student are without meaning to 
another, and that faculty expectations which some 
students take for granted will be wholly unaccept- 
able to others. 


Discussion 


This study supports the assumption that the in- 
corporation of institutional, curricular and profes- 
sional objectives into self is a centraltask which 
occupies those who persist in higher education. 
Personality theory suggests that this process ofin- 
corporation includes only that which is perceived 
as having some relationship to self. Ав has been 
demonstrated herein, home and family experiences 
influence the process of incorporation, favorably 
for some, perhaps not so favor ably for others. 
Numerous other pre-conditions such as School ex- 
periences, health, relationships wit h peers and 
other adults, etc., no doubt also have a bearing 
upon the facility which students must developif they 
are to achieve this identification of self with college 
programs and college people. 

Singularly important to our consideration here, 
however, is the fact that this is a process--Some- 
thing which is susceptible to change as new exper- 
iences and new relationships are introduced. Here- 
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in lies the opportunity for those who set the climate 
for academic endeavor. Rather than focus upon the 
adequacy or inadequacy of meals, housing, trans- 
portation, etc., it would appearthat researchers 
will find it more productive to look to total curric- 
ulum to see how it may be so structured, or freed 
from rigidity of structure, to facilitate this process 
of incorporation for the greatest number of students. 
Furthermore, it will be well to consider carefully 
the characteristics of those who present ideas and 
values to the students who choose to study in each 
field. 

The import of these suggestions is that institu- 
tions will find it advantageous to remain continuous 
ly alert to the relationships which exist to assist 
students in their efforts to encompass new personal 
and intellectual horizons. Students who are confi- 
dent in their ability to deal with new situations, who 
experience a minimum ofthreat and fear in new 
settings, and who find it relatively easy to identify 
with new persons, goals and values may need little 
more than an opportunity to pursue their academic 
careers in any field they choose. By contra st, 
however, many students will be characterized by 
feelings of inadequacy both with regardtothe devel- 
opment of new relationships with ideas and with 
people. For these the situation must contain nu- 
merous therapeutic qualities if the process of incor- 


poration is to move forward ina manner which fa- 
cilitates persistence. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. For this study, a persistent student was one who 
in July, 1955, was found a) to have graduated 
from, or b) to be currently registeredin the 
college which he entered at the Unive r sity of 
Illinois in September, 1950. Ano n-persistent 
student was one who in July, 1955 ; Was found 
not a) to have graduated from, or b) to be cur- 
rently registered in the college which he enter- 
ed at the University of Illinoisin Se ptember, 
1950. 

2. Original academic records were made available 
by the Director of the Office of Admissions and 
Records, University of Illinois. 

3. Scores on the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination, College editio n, 
1946, were made available by the Director of 
the Counseling Bureau, University of Illinois. 

4. It is not sufficient merelyto point to observed 

Я differences between two proportions, for such 


differences may be expectedto occur by chance 
or random sampling, even if thetwo groups had 
not been subjected to different conditions. The 
test of the reliability ofdifferences in sampling 
distributions is customarily described by the 
term ‘‘t ratio. " 

A significant difference was designated as one 
which would not be expectedto occur by chance 
more than five times in one hundred compar- 
able samples. 

The procedures used here did not provide con- 
trol over intergroup differences in the pattern 
of original registrations. The inadequacy iS 
apparent at this point for 61% of the sonsof 
farmers were enrolled in the College of Agri- 
culture where it was subsequently noted that 
their persistence was unusually high. 

E. g., curricula offered by the Colleges of Ag- 
riculture, Commerce and Engineering as con- 
trasted with the General Curricula in the Со1- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 

Each time this test was m ade, aptitude scores 
were divided into upper and lower one-half. 
The hypothesis of no difference was acc epted 


when the chi square test was not significant at 
the 5% point. 
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THE POSITION OF CERTAIN VARIABLES 
IN THE PREDICTION OF PROBLEM- 
SOLVING IN ARITHMETIC 


CLINTON I. CHASE 
Idaho State College 


THE VERBAL problem has long held an impor- 
tant place among the methods of instruction in ele- 
mentary school arithmetic. Nevertheless, there is 
a general lack of agreement among writers asto 
just which of the many variables studied significant- 
ly influence one’s ability tosolve verbal problems. 

Some investigators have studied a selected skill 
(2, 12) or group of skills (5, 8, 13) intheir relation 
to the ability to find solutions to verbal problems in 
arithmetic, Other studies (10, 14) have identified 
Some causes of difficulty in solving problems, while 
Still others (1, 7) have demonstrated the advantage 
of a given method of problem analysis as an aid to 
problem-solving. A few studies (8, 16) have des- 
cribed differences between good and poor problem 
Solvers, and some investigators (3, 4, 11, 17)have 
illustrated the improvement in problem-solving a- 
bility which resulted from training in a given aca- 
demic skill. Throughout all of these studies, how- 
zx idi no group of variables canclearly be identified 
ability." consistently related to problem - solvi ng 

Although it is evident that there is somerela- 


tionship between a num iliti 
in the solution of eres a Ее 


nature of this relationshi 


ms, or it may evidence 
Shipwith a measure of 


] 4 y way of a clo. ia- 
tion with a second variable, which in Баасан 


a direct relationship with skill 1 i 

Therefore, the following study {8 Чер Ly mo 
tify those abilities which are primaril r late ato 
success in solving problems, and also thes ахан е 
which evidence only а secondary аввосі atio: ith 
problem-solving ability in that they are more peces 
Ше predictors of one of the variables which demon- 
Strate that primary relationship. 


Specifically stated, the 
i problem of the present 
Study is: What are the skills and intellectual factors 


* Р 
Footnotes will be found at the end of the article. 


which are primarily related to the ability to solve 
verbal problems in arithmetic, and what are the re- 
spective contributions of these variablestothe mul- 
tiple prediction of problem-solving ability;and what 
variables are secondarily related to problem-solv- 
ing ability in arithmetic, and whataretheir individ- 
ual contributions to the multiple prediction of the 
respective primary variables? 

The terms, primary and secondary variables, 
appearing in the above statement may need defini- 
tion at this point. In the multiple correlational an- 
alysis of a statistical problem, a maximum predic- 
tion of the criterion may usually be obtained while 
utilizing a parsimonious number of variables. In 
the present study the variables which entered into 
this parsimonious number, and which in combina- 
tion provided the best prediction of problem-solving 
Scores, were designated as primary variables. 

The secondary variables were those which, in à 
combination composed of a parsimonious number of 
variables, provided a maximum prediction of a pri- 
mary variable. 


Procedure 


The data for the study were collected from 119 
sixth-grade children from two elementary Schools 
in Oakland, California. Their ages rangedírom ten 
years and three months to eleven years and eleven 
months, the mean age being eleven years and five 
months. There were 58 girls and 61 boys in the 
group. 

Paper-and-pencil tests were usedforthe collec- 
tion of data. Accordingly, the criterion test was 
the problems section of the Iowa Every Pupil Test 
of Arithmetic, Form N. There were fifteen inde- 
pendent variables which were measured by the fol- 
lowing tests?: 

1. PMA Verbal 

2. PMA Reasoning 

3. PMA Space 

4. PMA Perceptual Speed 

5. PMA Number 

6. Computation: Iowa Every-Pupil Test of Arith- 
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metic . 

7. Fundamental Knowledge: Iowa E v e ry-Pupil 
Test of Arithmetic 

8. Arithmetic Vocabulary 

9. Problem Analysis A: What does the problem 
ask you to do? қ 

10. Problem Analysis В: What Arithmetic pro- 
cess should be used? 

11. Problem Analysis С: Estimating Answers 

12. Gates Basic Reading A: Reading for General 
Significance 

13. Gates Basic Reading B: Predict ing Out- 
comes 

14. Gates Basic Reading С: Understanding Di- 
rections 


15. Gates Basic Reading D: Reading to Note De- 
tails 


All tests used were administered by the author 
of the present study, with the exception of the read- 
ing tests. These were administered by the class- 
room teachers. To provide maximum familiarity 
with the testing Situation, students took the ехатіп- 
ations in their own classrooms, sitting intheir cus- 
tomary seats. A period of six weeks was required 
to carry out the collection of data. 

A multiple correlation technique was used in the 
analysis of the test results, the general design be- 
ing a variation of the procedure used previously by 
Holmes (9) in his analysis of skills which lay in the 
substrata of reading ability. All independent vari- 
ables were first combined into а multiple correla- 
tion, using problem-solving scores as the criterion. 
Then that independent variable which contributed 
least to the variance in the criterion was eliminated, 
a new R computed with the reduced number of var- 
iables, and the significance of the differences be 
tween the new R and the previous R was computed. 

This procedure for eliminating variables and a- 

chieving a parsimonious number of predictors was 
repeated until only those variables remained, the e- 
limination of any one of which would Significantly 
reduce the size of R at the five percent level of con- 
fidence. When problem-solving scores were the 
criterion, those variables which were retained as 
predictors became the primary variables. Each of 
these primary variables was, in turn, established 
as a criterion, and a parsimonious number of pre- 
dictors for each of these variables was selected by 
the procedure described above. Тһе ІВМ 701 com- 
puter was used for the computations. 


Results 


f the procedure described above, the 

а irt obtained. Only three of the 

= a 7% endent variables were identified as pri- 

Пет не ted to the ability to solve verbal prob- 

miary өз ithmetic. These tests and the variance 

lems 1n н both direct and shared (6), associ- 

in the cri ch variable are given in Table I. Here 

ated with ea putation is shown to be assoc iated 

the у ra 33% of the variance in Scores in 
with a to у 


problem-solving ability, Reading to Note Details 18 
associated with 15. 93% of the variance, апа 13. 68% 
of the variance тау be attributed to Fundamental 
Knowledge in Arithmetic. There remained 38. 06 % 
of the variance in problem -solving scores which 
was not associated with any of the three primary 
variables. 

When the above primary variables were separ- 
ately analyzed by the prescribed procedure, secon- 
dary variables were identified. The secondary var- 
iables associated with Computation are reported in 
Table II. Fundamental Knowledge accounted for a 
total of 23. 81% of the variance in C omputation, 
while 19.81% of the variance was attributed to PMA 
- Number, and 11. 85% to PMA - Verbal, leaving a 
total of 44. 53% of the variance in Computation not 
associated with any of the secondary variables. 

The next primary variable--Reading to Note De- 
tails--was then analyzed, and the results shown in 
Table III were obtained. Here Reading for General 
Significance is shown to have been associated with 
a total of 31. 15% of the variance inthe criterion, 
Reading to Predict Outcomes was associated with 
24. 01% of the variance, Reading for Directions 
with 21. 47%, PMA -Verbal with 9. 71%, PMA Num- 
ber with 5. 45%, and PMA Reasoning with a minus 
6.25%. There remained 14. 46 % of the variance in 
Reading to Note Details which was unaccounted for. 

The last of the primary variables, Fundamental 
Knowledge, produced the results shown in Table IV. 
Here Computation is revealed to be associated with 
22. 97% of the variance in Fundamental Knowle dg €; 
Arithmetic Vocabulary with 19.69%, and РМА-Уег- 
bal with 12.34%. Forty-five percent of the variance 


» Fundamental Knowledge remained unaccounted 
or. 


ж e ethod of analysis used 
k 1 appears t, in the ulation 0: 

Which the present Subjects are a epe e , in рге” 
Sicting a student's ability to solve verbal problems 
in arithmetic, as sources of basic data one may 
turn with considerable confidence to that pupil's ат 
bility in the mechanics of computation, his compre 
hension of the principles which underly the number 
system, and the extent to which he notices specific 
items of information when he reads 

Instruction 


ies which instruction Proposes 10 
The contention that inc reased emphasis 
е Skills in elementary school instruction will 
result in improvement in the ability to solve verba 
problems in arithmetic is supportog by evidence 


CHASE 11 


TABLE I 


THE PRIMARY VARIABLES AND PERCENTAGE OF VARIANCE IN SCORES 
IN PROBLEM-SOLVING ASSOCIATED WITH EACH 


Å mmm Imo 
Variance directly Total variance shared Total variables associated 


Variable associated with with other variables with problem solving 
problem solving 


eens ee 


1. Computation 20. 43 11.90 32.33 
2. Reading to Note Details 7.08 8.85 15. 93 
3. Fundamental Knowledge 4.53 9.15 13. 68 

Totals 32. 04 29.90 61. 94 


TABLE II 


SECONDARY VARIABLES ASSOCIATED WITH COMPUTATION AND PERCENTAGES 
OF VARIANCE IN COMPUTATION ASSOCIA TED WITH EACH 


—— ———————'DUU AM XÀ 


— Variance directly Total variance shared Total variables associated 
riable associated with with other variables with Computation 
Computation 
mc ne ы 
1. Fundamental Knowledge 14.37 9. 44 49,84 
2. PMA Number 12.87 6.94 19.81 
3. PMA Verbal 4.51 1.34 11.85 
Totals 31.75 23.72 55.47 
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TABLE Ш 


SECONDARY VARIABLES ASSOCIA TED WITH READING TO NOTE DETAILS WITH 
PERCENTAGE OF VARIANCE ASSOCIATED WITH EACH 


Variance directly Variance shared Total variables associated 
Variable associated with with other variables 


ee ea with Reading Details 
Reading Details 


1. В 


eading for General 


Significance 13.57 17.58 31.15 
2. Reading for Directions 6.30 15.17 21.47 
3. Reading to Predict 
Outcomes 8.76 16.25 24.01 
4. PMA Verbal 1.86 7.85 9.71 
5. РМА Мшпһег 1.59 3.86 5. 45 
6. РМА Reasoning 2. Е : 
0 8.65 -6.25 
Totals 34.48 


TABLE IV 


Variance directly 


Variables associated with ovr viera Ш E таев ааабо!айей 
Fundamental Knowledge undamental Knowledge 
1. Computation 13.25 9.72 22.97 
2. Arithmetic Vocabulary 9.99 9.70 — 
3. PMA Verbal 4.08 8.26 12.34 
Totals 27.32 27.68 


CHASE 


FIGURE 1. 


13 


A E TTO REPRESENTATION OF THE ANALYSIS OF THE DATA SHOWING 
RIMARY AND SECONDARY VARIABLES AND TOTAL PERCENTAGE OF 
VARIANCE IN THEIR CRITERIA ASSOCIA TED WITH EACH VARIABLE 


— Nonio т == бо аа В 


Primary Variables 


Computation 32% 


Reading to Note Details 16% 


Problem Solving 


Fundamental Knowledge 14% 


Variance unaccounted for 38% 


Secondary Variables 


пр ЛЛ... 


Fundamental Knowledge 24% 
PMA Number 20% 
PMA Verbal 12% 


Variance unaccounted for 44% 


Reading for General Significance 31% 
Reading for Directions 21% 

Reading to Predict Outcomes 24% 
PMA Verbal 10% 

PMA Number 5% 

PMA Reasoning -6% 


Variance unaccounted for 15% 


Computation 23% 
Arithmetic Vocabulary 21% 
PMA Verbal 12% 


Variance unaccounted for 45% 


2, Coffing, Esther А., 
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provided by other investigators (10, 14 š 1 5,17). 
Since the secondary variables reported in this study 
demonstrated a significant association with the pri- 
mary variables, these secondary variables may be 
investigated as an approach to methods of instr uc- 
tion which may promote competence in the primary 
variables, and, hence, competence in problem-solv- 
ing ability itself. 


Conclusion 


From the results obtained by the analytical tech- 
niques used in this study, several conslusions seem 
to follow. 

1. The number of skills primarily associated 
with the ability to solve verbal problems in arith- 
metic are relatively few; however, anumber of 
other variables hold a Secondary relationship to 
problem-solving ability in that they are effective 
predictors of the variables which hold that primary 
association with the ability to solve problems. 

2. From the fifteen independent variables in- 
cluded in this study, a combination of three skills-- 
the ability to compute, to note details in r eading, 
and knowledge of the fundamental concepts in arith- 
metic- -predict problem-solving ability with essen- 
tially the same effectiveness аза combination of all 
fifteen variables. 

3. The variables which seem to be secondar 11 y 
related to problem-solving ability in that they are 
closely associated with the primary variables are: 

а) intellectual factors, especially the verbal 
and number factors; 

b) knowledge of the generalizations which un- 
derly the number System; 

c) ability to apply reading skills to a variety 
of purposes. 

4. The variables which are primarily associat- 
ed with performance in solving problems, and many 
of the abilities which are associated with these var- 
iables, are skills which are taughtin the elementary 
school. Related studies support the contention that 
greater emphasis on these skills may resultin a 
significant increase in the ability to solve verbal 
problems in arithmetic at the elementar y school 
level. 


FOOTNOTES 
1. Тһе data for this study weretaken from a Ph. D. 


i i Division of the 
sis submitted to the Graduate | | 
Lo устау of California, Berkeley, California, 


2. The SRA edition of the Primary Mental Abilities 


i i 10and 11 
d in this study. Tests 8, 9, 
вунене by the author of the present 
investigation. 
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THE QUICK WORD TEST’ 


EDGAR F. BORGATTA, Cornell University 
RAYMOND J. CORSINI, Daniel D. Howard Associates 


ey 

"i ТЕШІШСЕНСЕ” TESTS of the group-verbal 
ОТ Basic unl ad in culturally trained skills, 
Practically, Щ ability plus experience and training. 
tian yma а mney Serve as good sources of informa- 
{ева ren ее academic potential. Regard- 
Sic factors mens that they do not separate outba- 
ful indicators Epe кыны, iar] y pedem ideo 
kinds of Mitis MN ability to do particular 


Development of the Quick Word Test 


for a rapi i 

apid economical objective instrument, easily 
ly scored, for academic, in- 
nal populations. Inview of 
іп testing programs to in- 


nitions. і ately 1,700 A 
pot So, unusoal. анд pos 
"eis ened out of the list, апа thi icted words 
: er of words to 1,200 that Wen 15 reduced the 

amples of fourth and eighth + е Шеп tested on 


dents, and superior college indt high school stu- 


rad 
&rades were used to determine uec EE 
icul- 


ty of the combinati 
nations, and the hi a 
t | e high- : 
ae the validity of кеті in. s ei hn 
The Fo testing, 700 words were retain бі Yd 
ord c inati A ^ ned. 
have the foli ombinations in the Quick Word Test 


igh 
Eh School students did better tha 


dents, (b nfourth term stu- 


) The top quarter offourth ang eighth term 


ж Fo x 
otnotes will be found at the end of this article 


owing specifications: (a) Eighth term 


high school students did better than the respective 
bottom quarters, and the college group did better 
than the top quarter of the high school students. (c) 
The degree of response to the ‘correct’ answer by 
the college group substantially exceeded chance. (9) 
Each of the alternate answers produced for the 
lower quarter of the fourth term high school stu- 


dents, at least a minimum of responses. 
The words were assembled in **blocks'" of five 


in such manner to make each block approximately 
equal in overall difficulty. Generally, the first 
word in each block is of minimum difficulty. The 
first block is no more and no less difficult than the 
last block. This unusual form has several advan- 
tages. First, it keeps the interest of the subject to 
the very end. Second, it provides a conve nient 
form for scoring since no matter how muchan indi- 
vidual does, his score is thepercentage of words 
gotten correctly. If a subject does only one-half of 
the test, his percentage can be obtainedjust as con- 
veniently as if he did the entire test. If a subject is 
given several tests, his percentage correctforeach 
of the parallel forms, or forallforms together, can 
be obtained. Naturally, the more items a subject 
does, the greater the reliability of his score. 


Properties of the Test 


Experience with the test indicates that the objec- 
tives are generally achieved. To indicate both ob- 
jectives and experience, thefollowing list of pro- 
perties describes the test: 

1. The QWT is self-administering. High School 
students and adults have no difficulty in grasp ing 
structions immediately. 

2. The test is contained entirely on а 5 ingle 
page, and the format is bothattractive and non- 
threatening. 

3. Since the QWT is a power test and is not 
timed, some of the pressure is taken off respon- 
dents. 

4. Most high school and adult g r o ups complete 


the test in 8 to 10 minutes. 
5. The test is sufficiently reliable. There are 
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100 items on the single page form, more than occur 
in many of the common and more elaborate general 
purpose tests. Using only one column of the test 
(50 items) may be sufficient in many situations, and 
completion time for half the test is 4 to 5 minutes. 

6. The test has six independent general forms. 
In addition, a High Difficulty Form is available for 
testing college and post graduate groups. Two ov- 
erlapping junior forms are available for testing re- 
tarded groups. 

7. The test is valid. It correlates with well- 
known tests as well as they correlate with each oth- 
er, and it correlates with some of them attheir own 
reliability levels. 

8. The test is economical because itis easy to 
administer, occupies only a single page, and is rap- 
idly scored with a simple stencil. 

At the time of writing, sets of data for two gen- 
eral well-distributed population samples have been 
analyzed, one from the New Jersey Reformatory at 
Bordentown, N. J., and one from Central Prison, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

In the Bordentown Sample, the Quick Word Test 
correlated with the Stanford Achievement Test г = 
‚85, the same level at which the Kuhlmann- Ander- 
Son correlated with the Stanford for the same sam- 
ple (See Table 1). Тһе QWT correlated with the 
Kuhlmann- Anderson with г = -78. In the Rale igh 
sample, the QWT correlated with the Beta 1.0. r= 
. 44, which was the same level at which the Wide 
Range Achievement and the WRA arithmetic sub- 
score correlated with the Beta I. Q. for thesame 
sample (See Table П). The QWT, it should be em- 
phasized, was as efficient for this purpose when 
only one-half the test was used (only 50 words).The 
QWT correlated with the WRA with r-.80. While 
the QWT correlated higher withthe Spelling subtest 
of the WRA than with the arithmetic, it correlated 
with the Beta I.Q. at the level of the arithmetic 
subtest. In both these general samples, the сгозз- 
test reliability of the QWT was well over r=.90, 
and the reliability for half the test was also in this 
neighborhood. 

The QWT was administered to Samples of fe- 
male students in the second year of high school. 
For this homogeneous group, as indicated in Table 
IV, the correlation with the California Short-Form 
Test ranged from r = .53 to -80, with nonoverlap- 
ping subsamples of varying size. с Onsidering the 
restricted variance, these correlations аге sub- 
stantial. A reliability check was carried out with a 
sample of college students, primarily Juniors ina 

hool of education evening class, but with a few 
at in the sample as well. For this restricted 
seniors 1n ross-test correlations are presented in 
group, the Correlations were computed for Forms 
Tapie НЫ C foe High Difiicdiy Form. 

A, B, C, an ted that the correlation from the 

It should be von High Difficulty Form are some- 

general tests to hose among the general tests. The 

what lower than t Difficulty Form is not yetfully 

utility of the High designed for screening persons 
В t it is desig 

explored, bu 


at higher levels and measuring the qualities of ma- 
turity associated with continued intellectual inter- 
ests. In Table Ш, it is seenthatthe High Difficulty 
Form is somewhat higher correlated with age than 
the other forms. Emphasis has been on general 
concepts in the selection of words for the test, ra- 
ther than specific, local, or idiosyncratic types of 
concepts. It may turn out that, in discerning mean- 
ing, distinguishing a definition or synonym from an 
association requires somewhat different kinds of 
intellectual capacities as the difficulty of the con- 
сері increases?, Preliminary experience and cur- 
rent experimental use of the High Difficulty Form 
Suggests it may prove to have qualities that will 
make it particularly useful for the study of brilliant 
and high achievement groups. 


Summary 


The QWT has been designed to assess the general 
Capacities commonly included when one thinks of à 
measure of intelligence. Our Objectives have been 
to maximize simplicity, Speed, and economy. Both 
from the point of view of the tester and the subject, 
these objectives Seem to be satisfied. The test ap- 
reliability. It is obvious 
ntent as other similar 
From thepoint of 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Many persons have contributed t T 
о the develop 

ment of the QWT. Asa Project, it would һауе 

been virtually impossible without the contribu- 


tion made at all stages by Mary Weed McGurk: 
eges лер, Jonathan Robbin, John Stim- 

» and Robert Е. Guerri i hni- 
Cal assistance, Dr. ee 
Novak, of B Queens, New 
were particularly helpful in collect- 


{18 the initial criterion data, D i H 
r. Elliott 
оше, New Jersey Reformatory, Bordentown, 


+ ames Н. Panton, Central Prison, Ra- 

“2 and Lenore R. Miller, High 
с Shion Industries, New York City, 
озш generously in providing data reported 


are specifically chosen for their 
le associations, something more 
ty with the langua ge appears to 
tviews with respondents indicate 
о do best on the High Difficulty 


Operate. Inte 
that those wh 
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TABLE I 


BORDENTOWN SAMPLE 


ee ВИ Уз сло сшщ E == 0 


Test Mean Sigma Form A Form B Kuhl mann- Stanford 
Anderson 
ФУТ Form A 53.3 21.29 ‚95 7B .84 
QWT Form B 53.0 21.21 Іт 286 
Kuhlmann-A nderson MA 152.8 24.74 285 


Stanford Achievement 
Grade Equivalents 7.4 2.18 


Note: en of the total (male) population are: 
Age тары ее with few superior, 30% dull normal, 20% borderline and moron; 
: 16-30; 63% White, 37% 4 
А қ , % Negro; 
representative sample of 95 cases was selected for use. 


TABLE II 


RALEIGH SAMPLE (130 MALES) 


—— —— TBI 


Variabl 
id Mean S.D. Beta Test Spelling Arithmetic Form C Form D 
1.© Аре Left Total Left Total 
| Half Half 
m НН 
29.9 9.7 02 03 04 -14 11 16 16 19 
Revised В 
та ташы 99.8 10.8 44 — 34 46 44 44 45 43 
RA--Test A 
Е 12.4 2.8 94 т9 80 81 тт т8 
Spelling 
1.9 2.9 68 76 79 74 76 
Arithmetic 5.6 - м Е м " 
QWT Left Half (Form C) 57.0 24.1 № " ds 
Total 52.0 — 205 Si di 
ФУТ Left Half (Form D) 51.8 21.0 08 
Total 52.4 


а 20.4 
аа ТК не 


ote: Decimal points omitted. 
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TABLE IV 


ENTERING SAMPLE, VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL (FEMALES) 


ди 


1956 Data 
Form QW T California MA 
r N Mean Sigma Mean Sigma 


ЛЕ 17 42 15 154 17 
.53 19 36 10 151 18 


2 30 38 13 154 14 


A 
B 
C 
D „м 75 41 14 152 18 
E .66 79 37 13 154 19 
F 


63 72 39 12 156 16 


Form recognize the distinction between a definition 
and an association most clearly, and they operate 
ан the principle of elimination of associat ions in 

inding the proper word when it is not known. In 
other words, aspects of familiarity may be used 
negatively in the logic that identifies the correct 
meaning. An interesting characteristic of respons- 


1958 Data 
QWT California MA 
r N Mean Sigma Mean Sigma 
. 61 64 39 15 152 18 
. 12 61 41 16 155 19 
«ТО 92 42 ET 156 23 
. 12 60 42 17 154 21 


14 154 22 


es to a number of words on the High Difficulty Pom 
is that persons who do poorly onthe test dono 


choose answers according to ‘‘chance, ’’ but ene 
sociation and, thus, the base of “по knowledge'' a- 


bout these words falls closer to zero than to the 25 
percent that would be expected by chance. 
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DETERMINING INDIVIDUAL NEEDS OF 


THE EFFECTIVE induction of teachers with 
varying background and training into school situa- 
tions which likewise differ widely has long been a 
concern of administrators and boards of educati o n. 
This problem has become moreacute in recent 
drop-outs, and 
Shortages caused by the increasing size of Schools. 


and interpret poli- 
Cies and procedures to the new teacher and then as- 


e effective but who 


ulty. A Strong orien- 
tation program can lead to this goal. 


for better orientation. Eye, 
Comes to School (1), lists the many adjustments 
which the new teacher is expected to make. While 
many administrators plan ori entation programs in 
an attempt to make this adjustment easier, a study 
in California by Dutton (2) and one in Indianapolis 
by Tower (3) seem to indicate that orientation pro- 
grams now in practice do not always meetthe needs 
of beginning teachers. The various problem areas 
identified most frequently by research can be organ- 
ized into these broad categories: discipline, organ- 
ization, philosophy, and personality. No report has 
been found of attempts to anticipate problems which 
the individual beginner is most likely to encounter, 
research findings have been used in evaluat- 
Rather ocedures and in plan ning for a more 
ing um but still on a mass basis with no 
Dee а individualization. 


The Problem 
The Problem 


or to develop a method 
This study polest ha and weaknes ses 
for ee elementary teac hing positions as 
in сайак in planning а more highly iiber 
vu арын program. Theassumption 
ized orl 


; rt of 
ж This report is pa р i 


n ў 


| ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AS A BASIS 
FOR AN ORIENTATION PROGRAM’ 


ANNE PHILLIPS McCREARY 
| Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


made that the administrator could give more im- 
mediate and more effective assis tance to the neW 
comer if he had information regarding individual 
strengths and weaknesses. This information could 
be obtained during the initial interview and used in 
planning a more highly individualized orientation 
program which could lead to more rapid adjustment | 


for the beginning teacher. The purpose of thiS | 
study was: 


1, То develop a techni 


tion from job Candidates which wou 
able strengths or weakness 


personality, philosophy, organization and discipline. 
2. To develop an instrument for use in evaluat” 
nformation. 


Subjects 


Administrators or Supervisors 


Procedure 
==осеацге 


The assumption Was made thatadministrators d? 


" dissertation submitted to the Graduate School оғ Cornell University, 1959. 
я 4 
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use some criteria or basis for evaluating candidates 
during the initial interview. From this source 
might come valuable suggestions which had not been 
previously reported in the literature. Therefore, 
the twelve administrators were asked tosend either 
а сору of the check list now inuse during interviews 
with job candidates or a list of criteria used in se- 
lecting candidates. A diagnostic-evaluative check 
list was prepared based on this information and on 
research findings. See TableI. This check list 
Contained seventeen sub-categories arranged under 
four main headings. Under each sub-category, 
ratings could be made on a three-point scale or in- 

ability to arrive at a rating could be indicated. 
Administrators were provided with copies of the 
Check list and also with а-вегіев of questions which 
had been designed to elicit responses in the four 
Specified problem areas. It was suggested that the 
administrator, in conjunction with his initial inter- 
View with job candidates, use a semi-structured 
raw technique. The suggested questions could 
mee substitutions made, or order varied. 
аА conducting the interview, the administrator 
dise! n to make an evaluation andthen to use the 
dte E 1C-evaluative check list, rating each candi- 
gory Strong, average, or weakin each sub-cate- 
uelint to ascertain the administrator's opinion 
fes sib =. adequacy of the instruments and the 
dividual abs nos this information to plan for in- 
use. On ne cee a sheet was prepared for his 
cording of о оп was made for the re- 
nique and instrum е encountered in using the tech- 
provements, орі ДЕН; Suggested changes and im- 
» Opinions regarding the adequacy of the 


instruments, а ays 
tor for калу 8 а the ‘adminis ear 


Results 


One of the tw 
ely ini 
ed to participate in the wunistrators who were ask- 


па City school and 
5. 


det _ These cases 
etermine’ occurred 


керй О еуа1 Е 
іог self-discipline, self-evaluation, a топал 


Discrimination was possible 1 


average, or weak. 
n of items judged 
ет areas the distri- 
highest percentage 


as weak. Among the four probl 
bution was fairly even with the 


of weaknesses indicated in the area of philosophy. 

Table Ш lists the information submitted by ad- 
ministrators on the evaluation sheets. Examination 
of the opinions from this small sample indicates 
that the research instruments were considered us- 
able, successful, and valuablein the capacity for 
which they were designed. 


Conclusions and Discussion 


From the examination and analysis of the data 
gathered from this study, certain conclusions may 
be drawn. These conclusions are based on the in- 
formation obtained from subjects in a smallregion- 
alsample. From this rather narrow basis, certain 
broad generalizations may be made. Implications 
for further study are also evident. 

1. Response to the research ins truments indi- 
cate that the proposed procedure is most useful to 
administrators in central schoolsor to building 
principals in city schools. Р 

2. Іп discussing the adequacy of the research іп- 
struments several points should be clarified. First, 
the author, in developing the technique and design- 
ing the research instruments, was planning a basic 
tool for use by administrators during interviews 
with job candidates. This basic tool could and 
should be modified or adapted to meet the specific 
situation. Second, the adequacy of the instruments 
here refers to adequacy in obtaining and recording 
information regarding probable strengths and weak- 
nesses of job candidates in four selected problem 
areas only. Third, adequacy ofthe instruments can 
not be determined absolutely. Influencing the judg- 
ment of each item on the check list are various fac- 
tors related to the administrator, the cand idate, 
and the situation. Analysis of the results indicate 5 
that the research instruments were practical, us- 
able, and adequate as basic tools. Adaptation would 
be necessary for use in varied school situat i One: 
Information gained through the use of these instru 
ments could be used to plan for individual orie nta- 
tion. 
| 3. The administrators were ‘unable to deter- 
mine’ most often in the area of philosophy. Inorder 
to interpret and to make evaluations in an area 
which is as important and as difficult to define as 
philosophy, one must himself have arrived | аға 
clearly defined statement іп that area. Since infor- 
mation about self-evaluation and self-discipline was 
difficult to obtain, it may be that these sub-categor- 
ies do not belong on such a check list. 

4. The evaluation sheet was used by four of the 
administrators who tested the proposed procedure. 
Use of this sheet had not been emphasized in the in- 
structions for use of materials. Inthe initial stages 
of planning, this facet was seenasa minor sub-area 
where information might be obtained. AS the study 


progressed, it was evident that this ins trumen t 
could be very important in establishing the possible 


value of the 


ique as ап aid to individual orien- 
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TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF DIAGNOSTIC-EVALUATIVE CHECK LIST DATA 


Category Strong Average Weak Unable to No Response — Doesn't Apply 
Determine 
1 Personality 
1. good grooming 32 9 2 0 0 0 
2. poise and maturity 31 10 2 0 0 0 
3. Positive outlook and 
high morale 20 20 1 2 0 0 
4. liking for people, 
children and teaching 27 15 0 1 0 0 
Totals (172) 110 54 5 3 0 0 
I Philosophy 
1. adaptability 19 19 1 3 1 0 
2. self-confident but will- 
ing to accept help 23 14 4 4 2 0 
3. ability for self-eval- 
uation, a realistic 
point of view 18 17 1 6 1 0 
4. а questioning but not 
hypercritical attitude 16 19 7 1 0 0 
5. professional and eth- 
ical attitude 16 19 7 1 0 0 
Totals (215) 99 84 14 15 3 0 
Ш Organization 
1. recognizes the impor- 
tance of preparation 30 9 0 3 1 0 
2. considers grouping 
within the room neces- 
вагу 27 12 2 1 0 і 
3. is prepared to accept 
individual differences 27 15 0 0 0 i 
4. shows potential for 
democratic, flexible 
operation 18 16 2 6 1 0 
Totals (172) 102 52 4 10 " " 
IV Discipline 
1. Recognizes that dis- 
cipline is necessary 
for a good teaching- 
learning situation 35 в 0 0 0 б 
2. good discipline is 
fair, consistent, and 
Suggests a construc- 
tive alternative 30 10 2 1 0 " 
3. discipline is the 
teacher's respons- 
ibility 30 а 9 9 1 о 
4. good discipline in- 
Wolves self-discipline 20 14 2 1 9 0 
Totals (172) 115 ag * 8 1 0 
234 27 36 
Aggregate (731) aes 6 2 
і 5 interviewed: Beginner--21 1 year -- 9 2 years-- 5 
Experience of candidates in 3 years 1 4 уеагв-- 1 5 м 1 
6 years-- 2 7 years-- 1 9 уеагз-- 1 
11 years-- 1 


Total number of candidates--43 
[91 


McC REARY 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF ITEMS JUDGED AS WEAK 


Area Number of Items % Of Total Judgments % Of Weak Judgments 


I 5 3 19 
п 14 7 52 

4 3 15 
IV 4 2 15 
Total 27 4 


TABLE Ш 


INFORMATION FROM EVALUATION SHEETS 
EEE 


Suggestions listed on Responses made by subjects 
the sheet No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 12 
EEE 
1. Suggested Candidate None Need facts Add section on 
changes and can answer about family communication 
improvements as he thinks background and апа keeping of 
he should future plans records 
2. Difficulties Easy to use None Too time None 
consuming 
with his 
own method 
3. Adequacy of 
Нео Very good Clear, good Quite good. Good 
Could be 
more 
specific 
ч ave yon Yes Candidates No, don’t hire Yes 
or RN are screened teachers with 
re problems ? before interview, problems 
P thus no problems 
Br Wil JOU MBL. Yes Yes, with all No Yes 
this information other information 


in orientation? 


6. Comments Follow-up Good if A good tool, Very 
would be adapted to meet will use comprehensive 
good specific school some of the with a few 
systems questions additions 


E — ÁMÁ— À— M ae eee ———ÓMOMÓÀ MÀ 
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A STUDY OF ACHIEVEMENT IN TWO TYPES 
OF PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


JOHN W. FRENCH 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 


THE DEMOCRATIC ideals of this country favor 

a free secondary school education for all students. 
While, according to this ideal, all educational op- 
Portunities should be equal and affluent, the char- 
acter of geographical regions and the willingness or 
unwillingness of people to support pub lic education 
have given rise to differences among schools that 
жү е associated with differences in the quality of 
Statin oh The educational opportunities offered to 
Scho i S by various kinds of public secondary 
5 ols have been investigated by Dr. James B. 
Onant and the staff of А Study of the American 
High School, ': 
Corporation of New York. To supplement data gath- 
ered during many visits to schools, it was desir- 
able to secure у 


to whether at least Some comprehensive high 


The educational opportuniti i i 
here eee == pportunities being considered 


ment. For a є 
ment will be mere of this study, good achieve- 


ment test scores that i 

are i 
expected on the basis of oe lhe жып mS ar 
titude test Scores, 


The Testing Program 
ing Program 


derived from numerical computati : 
i - reasoning problems. : шінші 
е achievement tests administere 
teaching effectiveness were the pes НН 
Trigonometry Test and a past form of the Colle e 
Entrance Examination Board Physics Achievement 
Test. Both of these tests represent the thinking of 
committees composed of high school and с ollege 


teachers experienced in the construction of objective 


tests. Form U of the Trigonometry Test was used, 
because at some schools the students who had taken 
trigonometry during the first semester of the school 
year had taken Form У. Itwas safely assumed that 
none of the students had seen the Physics Test, 
since that is a ‘‘secure’’ test which had not been ad- 
ministered to high school students for several years. 

It would, of course, be desirable to study а- 
chievement in subjects other than trigonometry and 
physics, but there are reasons why doing this with 
the method described here would be either im pos- 
sible or highly misleading. Social studies or Amer- 
ican history achievement were not included because 
test scores would be affected by the great variabil- 
ity in emphasis of courses in these subjects and by 
the practice of offering U.S. History sometimes in 
one and sometimes in two years. Similarly, in the 
case of foreign languages, there is tremendous var- 
iation in number of courses taken, differences n 
teaching methods (aural or grammatical) and dif- 
ferences in foreign language exposure in the home 
or while traveling abroad. There seemed little 
hope that a language achievement examination would 
reliably measure the quality of teaching in the 
school rather than factors suchas grade placement, 
amount of travel, or home environment. 

It would also be desirable to include tests of pro- 
ficiency in reading and writing, but the method used 
here did not seem appropriate for detecting differ- 
ences in the quality of instruction in those skills. 
Reading is so highly related to the verbal score of 
the SCAT that a school which was successful in 
teaching reading would also raise the scores of its 
students on SCAT. Asa result, the reading ability 
of its students would not look high in comparison to 
SCAT scores, and the good teaching might go unde- 
tected. To a considerable extent the same thing 
can be said about detecting differences in writing 
instruction. In addition, the unreliability of scor- 
ing samples of writing and the high cost of this pro- 
cess made it seem particularly unwise to undertake 
an experiment that might imply the existence of no 
differences when in fact moderately large differen- 
ces existed. 
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Administration of the Tests 


| The Trigonometry, Physics, and SCAT were ad- 
| ministered at 17 public high schools during the last 
week of April or the first week in May, 1958. All 
students who were taking or had taken trigonometry 
during the 1957-1958 school year took the trigonom- 
etry test; all students taking physics took the phys- 
ics test; and all students taking either or both of 
these took the SCAT. 

The schools were asked to avoid informing the 
| students іп advance of the nature of the tests and to 
refrain from any kind of special preparation. They 
were asked to schedule the tests in such a way that 
the students could not obtain advance information 
from each other. There is every reason to believe 
that these requests were carried out conscientious- 
ly. 


The Schools 


The schools participating in the study were se- 
lected by the staff of “А Study of the American High 
School.’’ All were public secondary schools. One 
group of 13 was selected from among schools of 
good reputation which offered c om prehensive pro- 
grams of study and had fewer than 50 percent of 
their graduates go to college. A second group of 
four schools was chosen from among institutions 
with an outstanding national reputation for colle ge 
preparatory facilities and a high perc entage of 
graduating students going to college. Thefirst 
group will be referred to as “comprehensive” 
schools and numbered 1-13; the second group as 
‘‘college-oriented” schools and numbered 21-24. 


Results 


Table I gives the deviations of eachschool mean 
on the achievement tests from the means that would 
be predicted on the basis of the SCAT totalscore. 
The computations made use of the obtained correla- 
tions between SCAT total score school means and 
trigonometry means of . 62 for boys and . 56 for 
girls. The corresponding figures for physics were 
62 for boys and . 66 for girls. | 
р Тһе deviations may be further explained by ex- 

ample. For School No. 1, with boys and girls com- 
тей, the predicted mean on the trigonometry test 
aoe the actual mean was 53. Similarly, the 
ies de mean on the physics test was 501, while 
2-7 an was 463. It is presumed that рові- 
the даш v are associated with effective in- 
tive арат negative deviations аге associated 
struction, whi ee Pf truction. Since the trigonom- 
with less meds tests used different score Scales, 
eny wc И ен of deviations for trigonom etry 
іне absolute = ared with those for physics. Pub- 
cannot be сотр how that for individuals (rather than 
lished figures se the standard deviation for the 
for school mean те is 8.7 fo eleventh grade stu- 
ей ourse іп trigonometry. That 


for the physics scores is about 100 for candidates 
using the College Board physics test for admission 
to college. 

The principal question asked in this research is 
answered by the distribution of the deviations. Stu- 
dents in a number of comprehensive schools are 
definitely not at a disadvantage compared to stu- 
dents in the college-oriented schools. The overlap 
in the range of deviations is wide. In fact, one of 
the comprehensive schools appears to have done 2 
better job in teaching both trigonometry and physics 
(in terms of the tests used) thanany of the four col- 
lege-oriented schools, 

If the deviations in Table I are averaged, it will 
be found, particularly by weighting schools accord- 
ing to Size, that the average deviation for college- 
oriented schools is higher than that for comprehen- 
sive schools both in trigonometry а and physics: 
However, the differences are small in comparison 
to the total range of deviations, A formal test of 
the significance of differences between the сотрге- 
hensive and college-oriented groups of schools does 
not seem appropriate, because theselection 04 
schools was not intended to be random or гергезеп- 
tative of defined populations of schools. 

Table I also gives some c harac teristics of the 
courses given at each school. Tr igonometry 152 
half-year course given sometimes in the first and 
Sometimes in the second Semester as noted in the 
table. It can be reasoned that students taking it i? 
the first semester might be under a disadvanta£? 
on an examination given in May because of the lapse 
of time. On the other hand, students taking trigo" 
nometry in the second semester m ight be under 2 
disadvantage because instruction was not complete: 
The table gives the number of school days left in the 
Semester after the day of the test. For physiC? 
Table I notes the existence or non-existence 042 
laboratory as well as the number of school days left 
after the day of the test. For both courses, Table 
indicates whether the curriculum as outlined by the 
teacher was the traditional one covered by the test 
or whether it contained non-traditional materia" 
No strong or consistent re la tionships between t 


deviations and an 
y of these с decks m 
be evident. haracteristics see 


The question was also asked whether the com” 
im or college-oriented schools have 27 
a effect on the achievement of students ^ 

i erent levels of ability. Since the number 
= аа the physics and trig onometry classes w 
m а 11 most of the comprehensive schools, 0 
үйе results obtained by testing the boys were us? 
in this part of the analysis. In orger to compa? 
groups with similar ability to handle quantitativ? 
ега, the boys in eachschool were assigned t° 
hree groups: those who answered correctly forty 
Six out of fifty questions on SCAT-Q, those who 207 
swered correctly between forty-one Е па forty- м 
арады and those who answered correctly fO" a 


The test performance of boys who studied phY* 
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TABLE I 


DEVIATIONS OF SCHOOL MEANS ON ACHIEVEMENT TESTS FROM PREDICTED MEANS AND 
CHARACTERISTICS OF COURSES THAT MIGHT ACCOUNT FOR THE DEVIATIONS 


School Trigonometry Physics 


N Deviation Semester Days Left Traditional № Deviation Laboratory Days Гей Traditional 
ee... ыч 


1 55 -1 2 16 Үев 105 -38 Үев 17 Үев 
2 50 0 1апа2 10 Yes 101 -39 Үев 10 мо’ 
з 29 -2 1 0 Yes 32 4 Yes 16 Yes 
4 21 -3 2 23 No 12 15 No 22 Yes 
5 35 -4 2 17 No 86 19 No 17 Yes 
б m 2 1 0 Yes 65 16 No 16 Yes 
T 26 6 2 23 Yes 37 52 Yes 23 No 
8 32 -1 1 0 Yes 5 0-42 Yes 23 Yes 
8 63 -2 1 0 Yes 124  -27 Yes 21 No 
10 в 2 2 21 No 81 21 Yes 20 Yes 
п ж 0 1 0 No 54 -19 Yes 20 Yes 
18-5" qu -1 1 0 Yes 
12-2% 69 =й 2 T Же | 119 9 Yes 24 Yes 
E. 5 2 15 Үев 37  -15 Yes 14 Yes 
a Xn 4 1 0 Yes 91  -14 Yes 14 No 
22 118 4 1 0 No 203 31 Yes 24 Yes 
ae 2 a 27 No 98 -5 No 27 Yes 
24-1° 59 -3 2 а a. р 
24-25 43 -5 2 22 т | 51 36 Yes 17 es 


Тһе ; 
Shan aol reported having a substitute teacher in physics during the whole year. 
School 24 184868 are shown separately for the first and second semester trigonometry students. Е 

о has а senior trigonometry Section (24-2) which is more able and has had a more extensive mathematical 


background than the junior trigonometry Section (24-1) 
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TABLE II 


PHYSICS TEST RESULTS FOR BOYS AT THREE LEVELS OF QUANTITA TIVE ABILITY 


Physics Score 

Р SCAT-Q Score 

ЕРЕЖЕ ы на Average of Range of Average of Range of 

School Means School Means School Means School Means 

High College-Oriented 332 331-333 588 564-609 
Comprehensive 331 329-334 567 502-692 

Medium College-Oriented 320 319-320 541 506-598 
Comprehensive 320 318-320 509 459-568 

Low College-Oriented 307 303-309 504 474-535 
Comprehensive 303 294-307 454 417-513 


TABLE Ш 
TRIGONOMETRY TEST RESULTS FOR BOYS AT THREE LEVELS OF QUANTITA TIVE ABILITY 


Ability Level Type of School SCAT-Q Score 


Average of Range о 
School Means ^ School Means 


Trigonometry Score 
Average of Range of 
School Means School Means 


High College-Oriented 332 329-334 62.9 55.2-66.9 

Comprehensive 331 326-334 59.5 54.1-66.7 

Medium College-Oriented 320 319-321 56.4 52. 7-60. 0 

Comprehensive 320 319-321 54.2 47.5-61.2 

гаф College-Oriented 306 304-309 52.4 46, 8-57.9 
о E . 

Comprehensive 306 299-313 50.0 44. 9-58. 7 
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ics is summarized in Table II. Thecollege-orient- 
ed schools had relatively more students in the high 
ability group and fewer in the low group. However, 
the mean scores on SCAT-Q for mem bers of each 
group are quite uniform from one kind of school to 
the other as shown in the table. Therefore, itis 
possible to make direct comparisons between the 
physics test scores. Althoughthe averages of 
School means in physics show differences atall lev- 
els of ability which favor the college-oriented 
Schools, the ranges of school means demonstrate 
а good deal of overlap for all ability groups between 
the apparent effectiveness of instruction in the two 
kinds of schools. 

Table III presents data for boys taking trigonom- 


etry. The results are similar to those for physics. 


The differences between average school means in 
trigonometry again favor the college-oriented 
Schools for all levels of ability, but there is much 
overlap between the two types of schools. 

These so-called high, middle, and low ability 
groups are quite able students. The publisher's 
norms Show that the average student in the high a- 
bility group is in the top one percent of a cross- 
Section of public high school seniors, the average 
Student in the middle group is at the ninety-third 
percentile, and the average student in the low abil- 
м рр іог en ii mium highschools—the least 

ER Wr » " E 
ае» ple of all— is at the eighty-second per 
ieee on the Physics Test indicate a high 
= of competence іп the subject. Тһе score 500 
nate expected score for a twelfth-grader whose 
oa ability has beenestimated to be at ap- 
ein the seventy-fifth percentile among the 
ae -graders throughout the nation. Many of the 
500. means referred to in Table П are far above 


Discussion 


" быра Study the ‘‘teaching effectiveness” of a 
achiev, is taken to be a function of the mean score оп 
held с ement tests with mean aptitude test score 
аб onstant, It is recognized, however, that this 
қайнат (po eatin: Curriculum emphasis, 
Ооо оғ parents and fellow students, out-of- 
НЕН reading, habits and attitudes acquired in 
eee Schooling, and general educational back- 
d can all affect the measure of teaching effec- 
thi е55 so defined. The conclusions made from 

1S Study must, therefore, rest on the assumption 
қорыт important effects of these things on the 
tive eS of individuals cancel out when the school 
ans are considered. 
МР... addition, it is necessary toassume that the 
eri levement tests reflect all of the essential a- 
levements brought about by the trigonometry and 


physics courses in any of the participating schools. 
That is, a school may give something extra and im- 
portant that is non-traditional to its students, but 
this will only be detected, inanexperimentlike this, 
if the non-traditional materials are included among 
the test items. This assumption limits the conclu- 
sions of the present study. However, since the 
tests represent some of the best thinking by school 
and college teachers, it is very useful to know that 
there is wide overlap between the two types of 
School with respect to their ability to teach trigo- 
nometry and physics as it is represented by these 
tests. 

Insofar as the evidence provided by this study is 
concerned, there is marked overlap between the two 
groups of high schools with respect to teaching ef- 
fectiveness. Such small differences as were ob- 
served between the means for the two types of 
schools were judged to be unimportant in the inter- 
pretation of the results. A significance test of dif- 
ferences found between types of school was not re- 
ported because the study was not designed for this 
purpose. The samples of schools cannot be consid- 
ered random or representative samples of defined 
populations of schools. Any differences found must 
be interpreted in terms of the particu lar schools 
Selected. 

While this limitation renders it impossibleto 
make any definitive statements about comprehensive 
schools in general, an answer can be m ade tothe 
question which the study was designed to answer. 
The staff of “А Study of the American High School" 
wanted to find out whether at least some compre- 
hensive high schools bring about achievement (as 
represented by the tests) equivalent to that made by 
the college-oriented schools. The conc lusionis 
clear that many of the comprehensive sc hools can 
and do bring about such achievement. 


Summary 


In connection with their investigation ofthe prob- 
lems of American secondary education, Dr. James 
B. Conant and the staff of “А Study of the American 
High School’’ wanted to obtainobjective evidence on 
the question whether there are comprehensive high 
schools which do as good a job of teaching as is 
done by highly reputed college-oriented schoo 1s. 
Final achievement in trigonometry and phys ies 
courses in 13 comprehensive schools and four col- 
lege-oriented schools was measured by appropriate 
Cooperative and College Board tests. Ability was 
held constant in the analysis by scores on SCAT. A 
very large overlap in the range of teaching effec- 
tiveness, as reflected by these tests, was found for 
the two types of schools. Thesame kind of overlap 
persisted when the data were analyzed separately 
for students at three different levels of ability. 
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Purpose 


through twelve years, This scale is a modification 
of one developed earlier by Dr. M. J. Mecham. 


Hypotheses 


1. There is no Significant relationship between 
the language scale and the Me tropolitan re ading 
tests. 

2. There are no Significant differences among 
the scores obtained by elementary School children 
as a function of grade level. 

3. In speech-delayed children there is no sig- 
nificant relationship between their Scores on the 
language scale and their ratings of language devel- 
opment as evaluated by trained Speech clinicians. 

4, The language scale used in this Study is re- 
аре; There is no significant difference be tween 

the language scale scores obtained by the trained 
clinician and those obtained by a teacher. 

6. There is no significant relationship between 
the results obtained by the teachers’ use ел a 
scale and the teachers’ subjective evaluation of the 


children's level of language. 


The Subjects 


A total of 140 elementary school children vere 

domly selected from two schools representing 
i A d extreme ranges of socio-economic fam- 
middie in Provo, Utah area. This group consist- 
"gere pee andfive girls from each grade level 
ed of five hool, kindergarten through sixth graden. 
in each a lu consisted of a language scale lis 
she P eE development at successive 

0: 


ing items 
HEURE не 


age levels, 
Procedure 


1. Each child was administered the direct-test 
items in the language scale. Raw scores were used 
as measures, 

2. The remaining language scale items were ob- 
tained in parent interview, making a total language 
Score which was used as raw data, 

3. Metropolitan reading tests were administered 
to the children, at each grade level, 

4. Two evaluations were made of each child by 
his teacher: a Subjective evaluation of each child's 
language, and administration of the language scale. 


Analysis of the Data 


l. Scores on the language scale and Metropoli- 
tan results were tested by means of rank-order cor- 
relation. A significant relationship was found, ех" 


: 2. The language scale Scores were analyzed by 
Simple analysis of variance, F, Ав ignificant dif- 


4. The language Scale was tested for reliability 
by use of the Split-half technique. A significant 
iability was found. 


258. The scores obtained by teachers and clin“ 
ician, all using th, 


6. The teachers? Subjective evaluation and use 
of the language scale were correlated by using rho 
and the sign test, No Significant r e la tionship маѕ 


: Speech and Hearing Rehabilitation, Br; U- 
М ted to the Department of Sp ng n, Brigham Young 
* An abstract of a а кт fulfillment of the requirements for the Master of Arts degree, August, 1958. 
, 
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niversity, Provo, 
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LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT SCALE USED IN THIS STUDY 


0-1 Year Level 


Crows, laughs or smiles. 

Produces consonant sounds reflexively. 
‘Talks, ” imitates sounds. 

Responds to name and “‘по-по. ’’ 
Comprehends ‘‘bye-bye’’ and ‘‘patacake, "^ 
Echoes words or sounds (Dada or Mama). 


Ao pw pwr 


1-2 Year Level 


7. Expressive vocabulary of at least two words. 
8. Follows simple instructions. 
9. Reacts to name--recognizes it when called. * 
10. Marks with pencil or crayon. 
11. Recognizes names of at least 6 or more common objects. 
12. Uses names of familiar objects. 
13. Picks up books; leafs through them. * 
14. Talks in short sentences, 


2-3 Year Level 


15. Uses “1”, “те”, or ‘‘you’’ in speech. 

16. Expressive vocabulary of at least 25 words in speech. 

17. Identifies common pictures when they are named. 

18. Can name most common pictures. 

19. Says full name when asked. 

20. Asks for another (more, some more, etc. ). 

21. Recognizes hair, mouth, ears, hands, when they are named. 
22. Verbalizes toilet needs. 

23. Uses some plurals. 

24, Distinguishes between big and little in pictures. * 


3-4 Year Level 


25. Expresses vocally his desire to take turns. 

26. Names almost all common pictures. 

27. Identifies action in pictures, * 

28. Says at least one nursery rhyme or sings nursery song. 
29. Vocabulary of 50 or more words in his speech. 

30. Names one color. 

31. Matches common pictures (identical) on lotto board. ** 

32. Has mastered m, p, b, w, and h sounds in his speech. ** 


4-5 Year Level 


33. Names all colors. 

34. Has mastered t, d, n, j, k, g and ng sounds in his speech. ** 
35. Repeats 4 digits, one second apart. ** 

36. Reads by way of pictures. 

37. Recites numbers one to ten. * 

38. Recognizes own name in print. * 

39. Relates experiences. 

40. Answers telephone; takes simple message. * 

41. Names penny, nickle, and dime. 


5-6 Year Level 


42. Can tell a familiar story or fairy tale. 
43. Listens attentively. * 
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Prints first name, * 

Sings songs learned in school. * 

Can repeat a 12 syllable sentence, ** 

Draws recognizable forms with pencil or crayon. 


Has mastered v, sh, zh, ch, th (as in there) and 1 sounds in speech** 
Can tell difference in musical tempo. * 

Recites numbers to thirty. 

Prints simple words (copying). * 


6-7 Year Level 


Prints full name alone, * 
Relates fanciful tales. 


Prints simple words (without Copy). 
Prints numbers one to fifty. * 


Reads on pre-primer level, 
Reads in average reading group in class, * 


Recites poem or Sings song before group. 
Asks meanings of words, 


7-8 Year Level 


Can repeat series of five digits, one Second apart, ** 
Names quarter, half-dollar, and dollar, 


е words (without copy). 
in speech, ** 


8-10 Year Level 


Reads on own initiative, 


Can retell а Short story he has read on his own, 
Can repeat a 16 Syllable sentence, ** 
Writes occasional short letters, 


10-12 Year Level 


Can repeat a Series of six d 
Can repeat a 20 Syllable Sentence, ** 
Enjoys books, magazines, and newspapers, 
Answers ads, purchases by mail, 
Can repeat five one-syllable words, ** 
Communicates by letter; serious information, 

rent events, discusses them with others, 


igits, one Second apart, ** 


** Direct test items, 
* Items added by this investigator in an attempt to broaden th 
representative areas, е number of 


Most of the items were б 
Maturity Scale, Gesell’s D 
and Merrill’s revision of the Binet Scale, 
Scale of Articulation, and the works of Mc 


aken from Doll’s Vinela: 


nd Social 
evelopmental Sch edules, Terman 
Poole’s Maturation 


Carthy. 


Key to Categories 


R--Reading 
W--Writing 
S--Speaking 
L--Listening 


T 


WILLIAMS 


found with most grades. 


Definition of the language scale items and other 
explanatory data may be obtained by writing the 
author at Purdue University, Speech and Hearing 
Clinic. 


Conclusions 


1. The language scale is adequate anduseful for 


measuring language development in elementar y 
school children, 
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2. The language scale measures progressive 
language development as a function of grade level. 

3. The language scale has apparent validity in 
its rating of speech-delayed children. 

4. The language scale used in this study is re- 
liable. 

5. Teachers apparently may use the language 
scale adequately without extensive training. 

6. The teacher’s use of the language scale is a 
more objective evaluation of language development 
than is her subjective evaluation. 


RESEARCH 
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Spelling and reading. 
This Study Compares good and boor readers 
at fourth- ang eighth-grade levels on each of four 
- These аге Spelling, Spelling of phonetic 
Syllables, Syllabication, andintelligence, The pop- 


months of the School year, 


Selecting the Good and Poor Readers 


The California Reading Test, Form DD,was аа- 
ministered to al] Pupils in the fourth ang eighth 


those who scored in the bottom 27 Per cent of their 
ii^ тош; he fourth- rade level in- 
The poor readers at the four grade 
ded 47 children who Scored at 4,2 grade place- 
emi "red or below. The mean raw score for the 
тес eaders was 64, which may be converted to a 
а grade placement of 3. 8. The 47 good read- 
г а in the top 27 рег cent, scored at 5.6 
ers, lacement or above. The mean raw Score for 
Fa E 107, and may be Converted into а 
is 
t of 6. 2. 
grade Jets 27 per cent of thee ighth-grade 
The:bo ade up of 42 pupils who had grade place- 
Eroup"was Ee 7. 0 or below on reading, Тһе top27 
ment scores ade up of 42 pupils who hag grade 
per cent was m on reading of 9.0 or above. The 
placement Enc d the poor readers was 61, which 
ean raw score from the test norms ав а grade 
nay be interpreted fro 
m 


Placement of 6.0. The mean raw score of the good 
readers was 16, which may be assigned а grade 
placement of 9.8. 


Other Tests Used 
———ests Used 


A 60-word, list-dictation Spelling testwas aq- 
Ministered to measure Spelling achievement, It was 


aSed upon three tests previously developeq and used 
by the Writer (1), Twenty words 


domly from each of the three tests, The 


1, from which 20 words Were Selected, Consisted of 
Words which меге Purely Phonetic in Composition, 
1.е., Шеу меге Spelled as еу Sounded, 


о 
ing double letters with only 
the end of Words, апа vow: 


One Sounded, Silent e at 
i Қ 
xamples of these wor 
t 


With one letter 


© Spelling (2) test was а 
4 іс nonsense Syllables Were call d out for 
Pupils to Spell just а mE de 
“ы 


" re 
accepted 3S correc 
*Or minor deviations from Str 
ing, а large battery of tes 
tudy, this test had b 
best Single Predictor of Spelli 5 (3). 
abication test contained nonsense Words 
to Syllables in accordance With four 
a 


labic e usually taught 
ing instruction near the end of the 
primary grades, These involveq Principles of syl- 
labication applying to the following four Situations; 


ен 
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TABLE I 


COMPARISONS OF 47 GOOD AND 47 POOR READERS 
ON FOUR MEASURES, FOURTH GRADE 


Mean of S. D. of Mean of S.D. of | 
Measure Good Good Poor Poor 
Spelling 51.47 6.80 21.79 14.17 
Spelling of Phonetic Syllables 30.53 12.04 10.34 10. 06 
Syllabication 13.51 2.23 10. 62 3.47 
Intelligence 88.02 9.58 72.47 12.56 

TABLE П 
COMPARISONS OF 42 GOODAND 42 POOR READERS 
ON FOUR MEASURES, EIGHTH GRADE 
Mean of S. D. of Mean of S. D. of 

Measure Good Good Poor Poor 

жылы ЖО e —c wes re 
Spelling 58. 62 2.73 46.21 12.61 
Spelling of Phonetic Syllables 43.31 7.56 26.60 11.61 
Syllabication 15.62 3. 15 12.74 2.39 
Intelligence 108. 00 9.29 87.48 14.10 


Sin e. ce E o o 
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TABLE Ш 


GOOD READERS WHO WERE POOR ON OTHER MEASURES, 
FOURTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


47 Fourth Graders 42 Eighth Graders 
Measure No. Per Cent* No. Per Cent* 
-------::--Б-Б----------- MDC 
Spelling 0 0 3 1 
Spelling of Phonetic Syllables 2 4 1 2 
Syllabication 4 9 5 12 
Intelligence 5 11 4 10 
*Per cent refers to proportion of pupils among 47 or 42 good readers and not to 
proportion of total number of pupils in study. 
TABLE IV 


POOR READERS WHO WERE GOOD ON OTHER MEASURES, 
FOURTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 
47 Fourth Graders 42 Ei zhth G 
fourth Graders | 
Measure No. Per Cent* 0. : = 


7 "er Cent 
Spelling 


2 4 2, 5 
Spelling of Phonetic Syllables 3 6 2 5 
Syllabication 13 28 5 12 
Intelligence 5 11 0 0 


*Per cent refers to proportion of pupils among 47 or 42 poor Tea 
proportion of total number of pupils in study. poor ders and not to 


а single consonant comes between two vowels; two 
consonants come between two vowels; a consonant 
2. followed by le; and d ort is followed by ed. Words 
ere passed out in mimeographed form, and pupils 
Were asked to divide them into syllables. The list 
Contained 25 words such as *tumil, ” ‘‘pulmir,’’ 
megle, ’’ and ‘‘winted. ” 
is The California Test of Mental Maturity, Моп- 
anguage section, was used to estimate intelligence. 
Е ae Hoyt Analysis of Variance method (4) was 
ed for computing reliabilities on the three tests 
Constructed by the writer. Тһе reliabilities found 
bor as follows: spelling, .97 for fourth grade and 
. a for eighth grade; spelling of phonetic syllables, 
: 97 for fourth grade and .96 for eighth grade; and 
Кечево, .54 for both fourth- and eighth-grade 


Comparing the Good and Poor Readers 


A comparison of the 47 good and the 47 poor 
fourth-grade readers on each of the four measures 
Was made. Table I shows that the two groups differ- 
ed considerably on each of the four measures. Тһе 
bipes performance of the good readers was superior 
Web mean performance of the poor readers on all 
— The 42 good and the 42 poor eighth-grade read- 
fo Were also compared on each of the remaining 
dier. measures. Table П reveals thatthe two groups 
Wise, in menn performance on each at tiie donr 

ев, the larger mean always being that ої the 
good readers. ы 7 Р 
tha A second phase of the study involved examining 
not Боо and poor readers to determine whether or 
us they were uniformly good or poor on all meas- 
9165. Тһе fourth- and eighth-grade groups were 
Vided into good and poor performers on each of 
ries other measures. Good and poor again 
iar being in the upper or lower 27 per cent. On 
upp measure, these groups were made up of the 
1 Eve 47 and the lower 47 pupils atthe fourth-grade 
ria the upper 42 and the lower 42 pupils at the 
“grade level. 
cent Five fourth-grade pupils were in the top 27 per 
Pils te all measures. Another five fourth-grade pu- 
ere in the bottom 27 per cent on all tests. 
Pe uis eighth-grade pupils were in the top 27 per 
Were D all measures, and eight eighth-grade pupils 
in the bottom group on all tests. 
Cent Table III reveals that pupils in the top 27 per 
botton 2. &ading achievement sometimes fell in the 
meas. 27 per cent on one or more of the other 
grade 168: This was found at both fourth- and eighth- 
Well į evels. At least one pupil who performed 
Ram reading scored amongthe lowest 27 per cent 
Ch of the other measures, except in fourth- 
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grade spelling achievement. Those fourth graders 
high in reading and low on one or more of the other 
measures ranged from no one in spelling to five 
pupils on intelligence. Тһе eighth-grade deviations 
ranged from one caseon spelling of phonetie syllables 
to five cases on syllabication. 

Table IV shows the number of pupils in the 
bottom 27 per centonreading achievement who were 
in the top 27 per cent on one or more of the other 
measures. Some poor readers were found to be 
good in performance оп each of the other four meas- 
ures at both grade levels except in one instance, 
that of intelligence in the eighth-grade group. These 
ranged from two pupils on spelling to thirteen pupils 
on syllabication in the fourth-grade group. The 
eighth-grade discrepancy cases ranged from no pu- 
pils in intelligence to five pupils on syllabication. 


Summary and Conclusions 


At both fourth- and eighth-grade levels, good 
readers differed significantly from poor readers on 
allother measures - spelling, spelling of phonetic 
syllables, syllabication, and intelligence. 

Though good and poor readers differed con- 
siderably as groups on allof the other measures, 
some good readers did not perform well on one or 
more of the other measures. It was also found that 
some poor readers performed well on one or more 
of the other measures. 

Insofar as these two groups are concerned, 
this investigation supports the contention that though 
certain skills or abilities may be associated with 
good reading performance, individual children may 
be good readers and still be deficient in some one 
or more of these skills. A child also may be strong 
in some particular reading technique ог skill gen- 
erally associated with success in reading and still 
be poor in reading. Conflicting opinions expressed 
by teachers may arise at least insome instances 
from the teachers’ knowledge of children who deviate 
from the group finding. 


FOOTNOTES 
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COMPARISON OF EDUCATION STUDENTS, 
SUCCESSFUL SCIENCE TEACHERS AND 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS ON 

THE EDWARDS PPS 


REED M. MERRILL 
University of Utah 


THE PURPOSE of the research to be reported 
here is to compare several teacher groups ona per- 
Sonality test standardized onac ollege population 
and designed to measure the relative Strength of 15 
personality needs or dimensions. There are Sever- 
al reasons for exploring the need Structure of occu- 
pational groups such as teachers: 1) Teachers are 
in a position to serve as models for i nd ividuals 
whose preferences are uncertain. With the excep- 
tion of parents, teachers comprise the group of 
adults with whom the child has most frequentand 
intimate contact. 2) Teachers are relatively free 
to reward or punish, implicitly or explicitly, those 
preferences which children do exhibit. Itis of con- 
cern to ask what sorts of preferences are likely to 
be approved or disapproved by persons exhibiting 
such a need Structure. 3) Such data can at least be 
suggestive in the areas of teacher selection and 
training. This report is directed to the problem of 
describing and discussing the need structure of pub- 
lic school teachers as measured by the Ed w ards 
Personal Preference Schedule (PPS). 

The PPS consists of 210 forced-choice ite ms. 
Each pair of items is matched appr oximately for 
mean social desirability value, as previously judg- 

ed by college students, to minimize the effect of so- 
cial desirability on item choice. Items measuring 
one need are paired twice with each of the remain- 
ing 14 needs; thus the total raw score on the test 
will be the same for all persons. The needs mea- 
sured by the PPS are those indicated in the manual 
(2) and follow Murray's (6) definitions and nomen- 
ag кай were groupedas follows: 1) 781 male 

students in the College of Education, University of 
Utah, who enrolled in an orientation course during 
1955-56. This course is required of entering edu- 

| tudents and most of thestudents were 
сами. в ог Sophomores. Тһе average agewas 
Lip ue In the report, this group is known as 
20. 4 years. ‘on Student’’ group. 2) 53 Male teachers 
the "HUE d in an Academic-Year Institute in 
who were enro nelle field supported by the National 
the science-teac : 957-58. This group has ап 
Science Foundation, 


average teaching experience of se ven years and 
were judged to be successful by their supervisors. 
The average age was 34 years. This group is 
known as the ‘‘Successful Teacher" group. 3) 32 
School administrators who were involved in an in- 
Service training program. This group had an aver- 
age of ten years experience inthe schools and were 
presently employed as administrators. Тһе aver- 
age age was 38. 4 years. This group is designated 
"Administrators. ›› 

Table I presents the com parison of the groups 
with the norm group of c ollege males on the PPS. 
As can be seen in this table, if these groups are 
looked upon as randomly selected gro ups, which 
Strictly Speaking they are not, there are a number 
of statistically Significant differences. The educa- 
tion student group is more deferring, orderly, aí- 
filiative, intraceptive, abasing, nurturant, endur- 
ing, and less autonomous, succorant, chang e-or- 


gressive than the norm 


up is more deferr ing, 
and less exhibitionistic 
orm group. The admin- 
erring, orderly, endur- 


С, autonomous, апа het- 
erosexual than the norm group. 


others, interaction in many groups, and ana lyzing 
the behavior of others. If this is 50, one would ех” 
pect high nurturance, affiliation and intraception 
Scores. Such is not the case. The present findings 
are Consistent with previous work by Barr (1); 
Jackson and Guba (5) and Fulkerson (4). 


to indicate that teachers аге 


ce, by powerful nurturant needs, or even by а 
deep interest in children. Descriptively, the вис” 


iv 


Sy 
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TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF EDUCATION STUDENTS, SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS, AND EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATORS WITH THE NORM GROUP OF COLLEGE MALES ON THE EDWARDS PPS 


eS 


Norm Group Education Students Mature Teachers Educational Administrators 


Need (N = 760) (N = 781) (N = 53) (N = 32) 
Mean S. D. Mean S. D. Mean 9. D. Mean S. D. 
CHEM i UT АНОН 
Achievement 15.66 4.13 15.37 4.09 16.77 4,04 15. 63 3.41 
Deference 11.21 3.59 13.56** 3.69 14,179%% 4,21 15. 41** 3.44 
Order 10.23 4.31 11.72*** 4.15 12.41%%% 4,23 13, 03*** 3.19 
Exhibition 14,40 3.53 14, 64 3.64 13.23%% 3,75 12, 44% 4,38 
Autonomy 14,34 4,45 12.40*** 4,28 13.24 4,32 11. 91*** 3.50 
Affiliation 15.00 4.32 15.66** 4,30 15.62 4,23 16.09 . 3.34 
Intraception 16.12 5.23 17.37*** 4,79 15.00 5. 09 16. 91 5. 84 
Succorance 10.64 4.70 9. 65*** 4, 52 9. 92 3. 83 10.28 4. 44 
Dominance 17.33 4.88 17. 65 4.45 16.68 4, 68 17.41 4,22 
Abasement 12.24 4,93 13.82*** 4,77 — 13.94** 4.34 12.38 3. 84 
Nurturance 14.04 4.80 14,73** 4,70 13.83 4,43 15. 44 5. 03 
Change 15.51 4,74 15.04* 4,35 16.04 4,04 13.91 5,13 
Endurance 12.66 5.30 14. 08*** 4.98 16.24*** 5, 57 15, 16*** 3.50 
Heterosexuality 17.65 5.48 13.35*** 5.85 10.89*** 5.66 12.25*** 5.38 
Agression 12,70 4,59 10.77*** 4,51 12.00 4.11 11.66 4,72 


ткен ан E ченже = 


га Difference with norms significant at the 5% level of confidence. 
жжж Difference with norms significant at the 1% level of confidence. 
Difference with norms significant at the . 001% level of confidence. 
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cessful teacher groups appear obsequious, eternal- 
ly patient, painstakingly demanding and with less a- 
chievement and individual drive than other profes- 
sional groups. These results arestrikingly similar 
to Jackson’s and Guba’s (5) findings with 366 public 
School teachers in the Chicagoarea. These findings 
suggest that such a ‘‘meek’’ need structure for 
teachers may be related to the selection process for 
this occupational group. Conceivably this could also 
be a factor in the teacher-pupil pattern of learning 
that has developed in our schools. Further re- 
search is required on this point since the findigs 
in this study are essentially descriptive. 

In summary, this paper presents an attempt to 
describe the manifest need structure of teacher 
groups as measured by the Edwards PPS. Needs 
found to be most characteristic of successful teach- 
ers or administrators were high deference, order 
and endurance and low heterosexuality and exhibi- 
tion. Marked variation from this pattern was found 
for education students and the differences may re- 
late to the fact that many education students do not 
Stay in teaching. The pattern for successful teach- 
ers emerges with a strong ‘‘marketing orientation" 
(3). These findings are sufficiently encouraging to 


warrant further research with the PPS in relation 


to the general problems of teacher selection and 
training. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SLOW LEARNERS AND 
PUPILS OF NORMAL INTELLIGENCE REFERRED 
TO A CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 


WALTER I. MURRAY, Brooklyn College 
IRVING BLOOM, New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark 


vim ӨНЕ OF THE CHILDREN referred to the Bu- 
Seha Child Guidance of the New York City Public 
селе м аге considered slow learners because they 
oe zm the normal range in I. Q., thatis, be- 
Offen 5 and 90 on individual intelligence tests. 
91 ОЙОН who score within the normal range of 
Sines 110 are considered slow learners by school 
to мк parents. Тһе purpose of the study is 
bets ermine what similarities and differences exist 
een these two groups. 


Defines 
Detinition and Selection of Cases 


m data regarding the characteristics investi- 
Out fo are contained in the Face Closing Sheets filled 
ment E all cases accepted for study and/or treat- 
When = the Bureau of Child Guidance and с losed 

бг ureau activity is completed, regardless of 
each eason for completion. The characteristics of 
Gam have been classified by Bureau of Child 
асока. staff members according to the Manual of 

is mate Procedures for Statistical Reports, 1954. 
оп Т.В aterial is codified and the data are punched 
Cases “М, cards. The sampling consists of all 
to 110 which fall between the 1.0. ranges of 75 to 90 
Сазез, which were selected from the total of all 

йа were closed in the Bronx Center of the 

uring the school year 1954-55. 


Method of Procedure 
а В.М. cards were sorted into two groups; 
1 А consisted of all cases which fall within the 
of cases 1.0. range. Тһе number and percentage 
described ү each group, in terms of characteristics 

8 we as follows, were computed and compari- 

d Pu made between them: 
D. деша ав referred 
3. pee at referral 
atia of siblings 
amily status 


Bee 


Foot 
Notes will be found at the end of the article. 


5. Children showing major physical defects 

6. Number of problems by each child 

7. Reading grade 

8. Arithmetic grade 

Differences between groups on each of the factors 
studied were calculated andtests for significance 
of differences were made through the use of the Chi 
-square statistic. This statistic is used to test the 
hypothesis that the samples have been drawn froma 
population with a parameter equal to a theoretical 
ratio. It also tests the hypothesis that any differ- 
ence between the groups in terms of observed fre- 
quencies can be accounted for in terms of sampling 
variation. If the obtained value of C hi-square is 
such that it will occur 5 percent ofthe time or less, 
then, according to arbitrary standards, itis as- 
sumed that the hypothesis being tested is untenable. 


Value of the Study 


It is hoped that the findings will give teachers а 
better understanding of slow learners and, in par- 
ticular, the educationally retarded pupil of normal 
intelligence. It is also hoped that such understand- 
ing may have a practical application to practices and 
procedures in teaching. 


Findings 


Problem as referred. Table I indicates the 
number of subjects of each group who were referred 
to the Bureau of Child Guidance on the basis of spe- 
cific problems as observed by personnel of the 
school in which children were enrolled. The prob- 
lems are behaviorally defined as follows: 

1. Resistance to going to school--includes gen- 
eral objection to going to school, school phobias, 
truancy, etc. 

2. Educational Guidance--includes classifica- 
tion, vocational guidance. 

3. Suspected retardation. 
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TABLE I 


FREQUENCY OF EACH PROBLEM 


Problem Number of Children Percent of Total Children 
HighIQ LowIQ HighlQ Тоо НО 10910 
Resistance to Going to School 18 8 11.6 2.1 15,1 2.4 
Educational Guidance 34 95 21.9 25.1 28.6 28.0 
Suspected Retardation 31 208 23.9 54.9 31.1 61.4 
Behavior Difficulties 26 24 16.8 6.3 21.8 7.1 
Anti-Social Behavior 5 8 3.2 2.1 4.2 2.4 
Withdrawn Behavior 14 22 9.0 5.8 11.8 6.5 
Symptomatic Habit Formation 5 7 3.2 1.9 4.2 2.4 
Anxiety Disturbance 10 5 6.5 1.3 8.4 1.5 
Expiration of Exemption 2 2 1.3 5 1:7 6 
Epilepsy 4 - 2.6 - 3.4 - 
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4. Behavior difficulties--includes disruptive 
class procedure, overly argumentative and nega- 
tivistic behavior in home and school, restlessness 
and overactivity, temper tantrums, att ention-get- 
ting behavior, etc. 

_ 5. Anti-social behavior--includes lying, cheat- 
ing, stealing, destroying property, turning in false 
alarms, running away from home, etc. 

| 6. Withdrawn behavior--includes shyness, tim- 
idity, day dreaming, uncommunicativeness, unhap- 
Piness, etc. 

7. Symptomatic habit formation--includes 
chewing fingers or objects, thumb sucking, nail 
biting, enuresis, tic-like movements, soiling, 
masturbation, etc. 

8. Anxiety disturbance--includes fears, tension, 
worries, etc. 

. 9. Expiration of exemption--includes re-exam- 
ination for exemption. 
10. Epilepsy. 

In comparing the two groups with respect to 
problem as referred, we find that there is a statis- 
tically significant difference between the two groups 
in that the high I.Q. group has more problems of 
i nature (Chi-square equals 7.49; p is less than 

„2 


‚ Itis apparent that certain problems have greater 
incidence than others. For example, 37 (23. 9%) of 
the high 1.0. groups were referred because of Sus- 
Pected retardation, while 208 or 54.9% of the low I. 
^ group were referred for this reason. This large 
difference between the two groups supports the be- 
lief that children whose I. Q.'s аге relatively low 
аге likely to be more academically г etarded than 
Children who are within the normal I. 0. range. 

_ Age at referral. There is no statistically sig- 
nificant difference between the groups with respect 
to age at date of referral. The greatest numbers 
9f children in both groups fall between the ages of 
a and thirteen, normally the age range of the 

mentary school. 

li Number of siblings. The total number of sib- 
ngs and the average number of siblings in both 
jen UPS were compared, with no statistically signif- 
on t, difference between the two groups found. Data 
as his characteristic of the group were incomplete 
reflected in the large number of children in both 
Егоцрв for whom this information was not given. 
fin Social findings. Table П indicates the social 
padings of the two groups. The groups were com- 
гей with respect to aspects of their social life. 
ent are statistically significant differences be- 
les the two groups (Chi-square equals 40.9; p is 
Whe than .001). This is interpretedto indicate that 
Prod the I.Q. is high, the group has more soc ial 
ems than the low I.Q. group. However, we 
child tti-scoring; this does not mean that more 
th Ten of the high I.Q. group had problems, but 
he total number of social problems for the high 
group was greater. The greatest number of 
ems for both groups clustered around prob- 


Probi 


lems which had to do with family relationships. 
The problem of greatest frequency in this area had 
to do with disturbed parent-child relations. 

Family status. Dataonfamily status were 
sparse. There were 35 children (29.4%) of the high 
1.0. group, and 59 (17.4%) of the low 1.0. group 
living with both parents. It should be pointed out 
that more than one-half of the high I. Q. group, and 
approximately three-fourths of the low I.Q. group, 
had no data on family status. 

Major physical defects. Relatively few children 
in either group have records of major physical de- 
fects; only 12 of the high I. Q. group and 9 children 
of the low I.Q. group. It is difficult to hypothesize 
about this circumstance. 


Number of problems. Inan effort to obtain 
deeper insights about the two groups, an analysis 
of the problems possessed by each child was made. 
Table III presents these data. More than three- 
fourths of the children of eachgroup were identified 
as having only one problem. Even though there are 
significant differences between the groups with re- 
spect to the number of problems (Chi-square equals 
38.4; p is less than .001), onecannot evaluate these 
differences qualitatively. The problems were in 
more than one direction and of vary ing degrees of 
seriousness. More important, achild with one 
problem may be in more serious difficulty than an- 
other child with three problems of a less serious 
nature. It can be pointed out that the number of 
children with three problems was relatively small 
in each group. 


Reading grade. Table IV presents the number of 
children in both groups who made scores on reading 
tests indicating grade placements of the children. 
The high I. Q. group has better reading scores than 
the low I.Q. group. The difference т performance 
on this test was statistically significant (Chi-square 
equals 14.3; and p is less than . 01). It Should be 
pointed out that about 50% of each group had reading 
scores which indicated placement in primary 
grades. In considering the chronolo gical age of 
these children in terms of their reading perfor- 
mance, we find that approximately one -half of the 
children are in the primary grades. The data pre- 
sented are of such a nature that it is impossible to 
delineate the exact nature of the gradelevel because 
of the grossness of the tabulating procedures. 

Arithmetic grade. Table V presents the number 
of children who made scores on arithmetic tests and 
the grade placement indicated by the scores. As in 
the case of reading performance, there was statis - 
tically significant difference in favor of the high I. 
Q. group (Chi-square equals 11.6; pisless than 
.01). The number of children whos e scores indi- 
cated achievement at a primary grade level was a- 
bout the same as that of reading. Teachers often 
refer children for guidance and counseling when 
there is strong suspicion and supporting evidence 
of reading and arithmetic disabilities. 
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TABLE П 


FREQUENCY OF SOCIAL FINDINGS 


Number of Children Percent of Total Children 
High IQ Low IQ High IQ Low IQ High IQ Low IQ 
Family Economic Problem 
Affecting Child 
Under-Employment 5 6 4.3 4.1 4.2 1.8 
Unemployment 4 8 3.4 5.5 3.4 2.4 
Budgetary Defects 1 8 6.0 5.5 5.9 2.4 
Family Housing Problems 
Standard 4 6 3.4 4.1 3.4 1.8 
Overcrowding 8 16 6.8 11,1, 6.7 AT 
Family Relationship 
Disturbed Parent-Child 
Relation 37 47 31.6 32.4 81.1 13.9 
Broken Home 7 14 6.0 9.7 5.9 4.1 
Unmarried Parenthood 7 4 6.0 2.8 5.9 1.2 
Sibling Rivalry 11 9 9.4 6.2 9.2 2.7 
Others 1 - 49 --- .8 "ne 
Illness Affecting Child 
Physical 8 5 6.8 3.4 6.7 1.5 
Mental 1 4 .9 2.8 1.2 
Indication for Child Placement 
Emotional 10 8 8.5 5.5 8.4 2.4 
Practical Reason - 2 --- 1.4 --- 26 
Neighborhood Facilities 
Lack of Recreational Fa- 
cilities 2 2 --- 1.4 mes 6 
Delinquency 7 6 6.0 4.1 5.9 1.8 
Total 117 145 100.0 100.0 
No Findings 69 272 
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TABLE ІП 


NUMBER OF PROBLEMS BY EACH CHILD 


Number of Problems Number of Children Percent of Total 
High IQ Low IQ High IQ Low IQ 
1 Problem 91 302 76.5 89.1 
2 Problems 20 34 16.8 10.0 
3 Problems 8 3 6.7 9 


Total Children 119 339 100.0 100.0 


OAA -eoa ML A 


TABLE IV 


READING GRADE 


nl 


Percent of Total 


Grade Number of Children 
High IQ Low IQ High IQ Low IQ 

Pre-School 9 62 7.6 18.3 
1-3 59 168 49.6 49.5 
4-6 12 29 10.1 8.6 
7 апа Оуег 6 2 5.0 48 
None of the Above 33 78 27.7 23.0 

119 339 100.0 100.0 


Total 
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TABLE V 


ARITHMETIC GRADE 


Grade Number of Children Percent of Total 
High 10 Low IQ High IQ Low IQ 

Pre-School 4 31 3.4 9.2 
13 55 179 46.2 52.8 
4-6 22 32 18.5 9.4 
7 and Over 1 3 .8 9 
None of the Above 37 94 31.1 27.1 


Total 119 


Conclusions 


In summary, the purpose of this paper is to de- 
termine what similarities and differences exist be- 
tween two groups of children who were referred to 
the Bureau of Child Guidance because they were 
slow learners. Their I.Q. ranges were 75- 90and 
91-110 respectively. On the basis of the data af- 
forded, one may observe that there Were statistic- 
ally significant differences between the high І. Q. 
group and the low I.Q. group with respect to some 
characteristics: problems as referred, Social find- 
ings, number of problems, reading grade and arith- 
oo ЕЕ бекер were іп favor of the high 1.0. 

up. In some characteristics there were no sta- 

Fret sall significant differences found between the 
1 a at referral, number of siblings, family 
5 а major physical defects. u | 
sins n lete individual records made it impossible 
t Linen meaningful and conclusive inferen- 
о 


ces. This shows that the mere presence of blanks 
on data forms will not insure their use, 

The evidence in this Study indicated that children 
are referred to the Bureau of Child Guidance for 
Several reasons, Suspected retardation and social 


factors appeared most freque re- 
ferral. quently as bases for 


FOOTNOTES 


1; Edwards, Allen L. 
York; Rhinehart 
261, 1956, 

2. This indicates that the difference in problems 
between the two groups would occur on the ba- 
515 of chance less than one out of one hundre 
times or at the 1% level of significance. When- 
ever statistical differences are found through 
the use of this statistic in the remaining por- 


tion of this report, it should be interprete 
similarly, 


; Statistical Analysis, NeW 
and Company, Inc., pp. 239- 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS AND THEIR ASSIGNMENTS 


JANET BASSETT BAKER 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pennsylvania 


COLLEGE ASSIGNMENTS can be made to stim- 
ulate students’ interests, to promote learning, and 


among many things to provide material for research. 


Consideration is given in this article to: 1) conclu- 
Sions already reached in the assignment controver- 
Sy; 2) college students’ experiences with assign- 
ments; 3) college students’ comments on assign- 
ments; 4) suggestions for individualized assign- 
ments on the collegiate level; and 5) conclusions. 
First, what conclusions have already been 
reached in the outside-of-the-class work contro- 
versy? According to Benjamin Fine (7) in the New 
York Times Magazine, the problem of assignments 
Originated іп 1904 when a German educator came to 
he conclusion that homework hindered rather than 
helped the School work of twelve- andthirteen-year 
-Old pupils. Fine mentioned other studies which 
ad been made in Tennessee and Vermont. Both of 
these studies agreed with the findings of the German 
aducator, What is more, Fine maintained that stu- 
uis who attended colleges where no outside as- 
ignments were given did better than those who 
Went to colleges where the traditional assignments 
Were made, 
hi Another research study, made in an Okl ahoma 
igh School, showed that pupils who were assigned 
Ork which supplemented the regular class work 
ad a better sense of direction than those who had 
no” homework. Of significance is the conclusion: 
Home Study properly assigned and eval uated so 
an aS it relates to the pupils in this experiment is 
aid in improving scholarship. ’’(2) 
thi According to a certain author, there is only one 
ome upon which proponents and opponents in the 
irs controversy are in accord, namely, ‘‘the 
б Wing young man or woman should be active dur- 
(4j his after-school hours in worthwhile activities: 
ага е Боу practices all afternoon to make the 
lib; ity; the young man spends the entire day in the 
the ary to prepare for the debate; and members in 
ine Chool orchestras and bands rehearse for hours. 
= these activities are all work outside the reg- 
nent classroom, does not the real problem perti- 
гез,0 homework become a matter of the teachers 
ang епп lessons or delivering lec tures so ГІ ch 
Vàried that the students will wanttodo addition- 


Ork on their own? (5) 


“ 


ec 


Second, what are college students’ experiences 
with assignments; that is, which expe riences help 
and which hinder their scholastic achievement? 

To secure the necessary data for ariswering this 
question, a brief questionnaire was given, early in 
September, 1956, to 102 women at the College of 
Notre Dame, Baltimore, Maryland; and to 6 women 
and 70 men at the Loyola Evening College and Grad- 
uate Division, Baltimore, Maryland. Later, early 
in September, 1958, it was administeredinthe Bal- 
timore Junior College to 14 women and 82 men and 
to 77 women at Marywood College, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. Of the total 351 college students, 199 


were women and 152 were men. 

In Part I of the questionnaire, the students were 
asked to check the one experience which he lped 
them most to keep up their grades and to develop 
their capacities and abilities inany of their high 
school or college courses. There was, also, pro- 
vision for comments on any helpful aspects of their 
assignments. 

In Part II of the questionnaire, the students were 
asked to check all experiences with their assign- 
ments in any subject on the secondary or collegiate 
level which had hindered their progress. Com- 
ments were also welcomed. The questionnaire is 
as follows: 


PartI: College Students’ Helpful Experiences With 
Assignments 


Directions: In each group, check the one most 
helpful experience with your assignment. Write 
comment in space provided. 


GROUP I. WHEN the assignment was given. 
A. At the beginning of the semester. 
B. Before, during, or after each lecture. 
C. Before each major division of the subject. 
GROUP II. When the TIME required for doing the 
assignment was 
A. Left entirely to the student. 
B. Put at a minimum of two hours on the as- 
wes signment for each hour spent in the class. 
C. Put a maximum of two hours oneach nightly 


assignment. 
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GROUP Ш. When the assignment CONSISTED OF 

A. Certain chapters in one or more good texts. 

B. Collateral reading in primary sources. 

С. Outside-of-the-bookassignments: trips, 
parts in plays, TV, or panel; sitting in or 
interning in legislative and judicial bodies; 
independent selection by students. 


Part II: College Students’ Experiences of Hindering 
or Retardation Caused by Assignments 


Directions: Check all experiences which have 
hindered or delayed your mastering asubject. 
Write comments in space provided. 


A. Whole class was assigned one reference 
when there were only two or three copies 
available. 

В. Instructor’s objectives were indefinite. 

С. Change was made inthe assignment when- 
ever the instructor was requested to do so 
by a few of his students. 

D. Preparation was needed for two or three in- 
formal tests scheduled for the same day in 
different courses. 

E. Term paper or research paper was due, or 
informal test was announced for Monday or 
on the day following a vacation, or on the 
day following a special activity in college, 

F. Written assignments were not returned to 
students. 


The basic results for the college student’s ex- 
perience with assignments are presented in Tables 
I through IV. An examination of Tables I and II 
shows that a majority of all the students, as well as 
a majority of those in each college, experienced 
most stimulation and help in mastering a subject 
when the assignments were made atthe beginning of 
the semester; yet almost a third of those who ex- 
pressed their experiences showed that they derived 
most benefit from an assignment which was made 
before, during, or after each lecture; ап оуега 
tenth benefitted most from an assignment made be- 
fore each major division of asubject. Variations 
exist between the different colleges as to the advis- 
ability of giving assignments before, during, or af- 
ter each lecture, and also before each major divi- 

ur Тапа П show that a majority of all the 
participants in this study, as wellas a majority in 
each separate college, want to decide for them- 
selves how much time they should spend on an as- 
signment. Wide variations pres ent themselves in 
Tables I and II with respect to the students' putting 
a minimum ora maximum number of hours, which 
are set by the colleges, on the outside -of-class 


work. 

Ta 
students secured mo 
consisting of certain С 
texts. Yet over a quar : 
from collateral reading т 


ble I shows that over three-fifthsof all the 
st help from an assignment 
hapters іп one or more good 
ter of them benefited most 
primary sources, and 


over an eighth were benefited most by outside-the- 
book assignments. Wide variations existamong the 
separate colleges as to the assistance which stu- 
dents derived from assignments in the primary 
sources or in assignments that em braced outside- 
the-book work. 

The statistical data onTables Ш апа ТУ show 
that all the students who participated in this re- 
search project had experienced annoyance with а5- 
signments in high school or college when the whole 
class was referred to one reference and there were 
only two or three copies available; when the instruc- 
tor's objectives or standards were indefinite; when 
change was made in the assignment whenever the 
instructor was requested by a few of his students’ 
when the students had to study for several tests 
which were given on the same day; when papers 
Were required at inopportune times; and when writ- 
ten assignments were not marked and returned (3). 

Third, what comments didcollege students make 
about experiences with their assignments? Only 
two of the 351 students said “I do not receive any 
help from work done outside the class." There 
were 81 students who made remarks similar to the 
following: “I learn much from outside work which 
15 а Continuation of the current lecture; 1 get a real 
grasp of the subject when I go over my notes; I im- 
press the subject upon my mind when I read about 
it in the primary sources which I have come to еп” 
joy reading; subject means more to me as I get 
deeper and deeper into it by extra study; and I'I 
paying my hard-earned money for these c o игзев, 
and I want plenty of outside study, ” 

One woman who had returned to college after ап 
absence of ten years said “Don’t take the outside 
work away from me. I would be lost without it. „А 
man with a large family to Support asserted ‘‘I еп” 
joy reading and studying outside class. These аге 
my chief recreations. ” Even ahighschool teacher 
who was attending college at night confided ‘‘StoP 
all сиы about assignments and the help af- 

e outsii ile i 
See ixi wa do ^i ый ida Modica 

Consequently, it appears that с tudents 
want outside work, and it is up to meee lle ge іп” 
Structor to stimulate more students to acquire ШЕ 

itch to know. '(6) There is only confirmation in this 
Study of Ahrens’ student’s remark ‘1 like Һотемог 
ыы as eee and make mistakes when I have = 
the job right, “ay pea еды 
st Pp What provision did the conductor of this 
Study make for assignments to improve students 
independent Study? She prepared a s yllabus for 
m of her three Separate preparations, Each sy!” 
i Save the objectives which the students expect” 
F to have attained at the completion of the course: 
or example, one of the goals for the Modern EUr” 
Opean History, 1500 to the Present, is to have 51 
dents become interested inhistorical reading and 19 


a them appraise good historical writing critical” 


BAKER 


TABLE I 


MOST HELPFUL ASSIGNMENT EXPERIENCES FOR 351 COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Group Most Helpful Experience 
at 


І 


о ш> а ш > а ш > 


BEBE RRA н 


Number of Cases 


Percentages 


53.8 
32.5 
13.7 
78.3 
14.2 

7.4 
61.8 
25.6 


12. 


a 


MOST HELPFUL ASSIGNME 


Group Most Helpful 


102 Students 
Notre Dame, 


Experience 
Baltimore 
Л Саѕеѕ 
І А 60 58.8 
I B 36 35.3 
1 (е; 6 5,9 
n A 81 79. 4 
п B 20 19.6 
п с 1 .99 
| n A 60 58.8 
ш B 36 35.3 
ш с 6 5.9 


TABLE II 


76 Students 
Loyola, 
Baltimore 
Cases % 
62 8.16 
8 10.5 
6 7.9 
61 80.3 
14 18.4 
1 1.3 
40 81.6 
26 34.2 
10 13.2 


NT EXPERIENCES FOR STUDENTS IN EACH COLLEGE 


96 Students, 77 Students 

Junior College, Marywood, 
Baltimore Scranton 

Cases % Cases 
45 46.9 38 49.4 
29 30.2 25 32.4 
22 22.9 14 18.2 
74 TT. 1 59 76.6 

8 8.3 8 10.4 
14 14.6 10 13.0 
60 62.5 57 74.0 
14 14.6 14 18.2 
22 22.9 6 7.8 


51 
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TABLE Ш 


ASSIGNMENT EXPERIENCES WHICH HINDERED 351 COLLEGE STUDENTS 
EE 


The Hindering Experiences Cases Percentages 
A 285 81.2 
B 254 72.4 
с 144 41.0 
D 282 80.3 
E 249 70.9 
F 268 76. 4 


TABLE IV 


ASSIGNMENT EXPERIENCES WHICH HINDERED STUDENTS IN EACH COLLEGE 


Hindering 102 Students 76 Students 96 Students 
Experience Notre Dame, Baltimore Loyola, Baltimore Junior College Baltimore Mar Шы е 
Cases % Cases % “Cases re Cases od Вота 


Ж 88 86.3 70 92.1 62 64.6 65 84.4 
в 81 19.4 62 81.6 4" 49.0 64 83.1 
с 40 39.2 61 80.3 20 20.8 23 29.9 
p 89 87.2 72 94.7 65 67.7 56 72.7 
g 81 79.4 68 89.5 54 56.3 46 59.7 
ғ 88 86.3 70 92.1 52 54,2 58 75.3 


Тһе Modern European History syllabus gave the 
assignment for every week in the year from Sep- 
tember through May. For instance, during the 
Week of September 29, the topic was ‘‘Religious Re- 
volt and Strong Monarchy in Britain." Other Шап 
chapter assignments in several good college texts, 
any one of which the students were atliberty to 
Choose, it was suggested that they consult the pri- 
mary sources in such books as Raymond Phineas 
Stearns, Pageant of Europe, New York, Harcourt, 
un and Company, 1947, chapter 10. Several of 
he students had purchased this book, and there 
Were copies in the college library. For students 
Who wished to do another kind of independent outside 
Study, the syllabus included a lengthy annotated bib- 
liography. Among the books on this backgro und 
м were Charles Andrew Brady, Stage of Fools, 

ew York, Dutton, 1953, p. 381;Garrett Mattingly, 
Catherine of Aragon, Boston, Brown and Company, 
944, р. 435. 

Other than giving the weeklyassig nments, the 
Modern European History syllabus listed the dates 
for the informal tests and for the final examinations. 
_ At the beginning of each week’s assignment, the 
ое inquired, ‘‘What’s the topic for today’s 
age What preparation have you made for it?” 

a student had done pertinent reading insources or 
background books, she was encouraged to report on 
it briefly to her class. Students were asked to come 
of the instructor’s office to discuss their outside- 

-class work or to talk over their written work. 

An entirely different kind of syllabus was рге” 
Pared for the Junior Reading List Course on‘‘The 
tones Foreign Policy. ” Other than several good 
Hi x Such as Samuel Flagg Bemis, А Diplomatic 
aug eur Gf the United States, New York, Henry Holt 
ma Company, 1957, the Juniors delved intothe pri- 
ЕЯ Sources оп the American Foreign Policy; they 
im ee specialists in thefield; they went to 
ma sa offices where they read old papers; they 
any ч Snapshots of places in local history which had 
Prepon ne On the oral or written reports they were 

Daring; and they attended lectures which related 

T country’s foreign relations. 
en no syllabus for the senior seminar listed a doz- 
ТА on historiography. Once the seniors had 
e ed an acquaintance with how to write history, 
fos osi given a choice of a “local’’ history topic 
Анат thesis. А few of these were asfollows: 
tow de of the People of to World War I or 

orld War II; History of anIndustry in ornear 
ons or history of a local celebrity. . 
Вене the seniors had chosen atopic for their 
cieti т Seminar theses, they visited historical so- 
epis and examined their archives, wrote to per- 
егу о had original documents, interviewed ev- 
іс У who had first-hand information оп their top- 

, аЬ рісіпгев, апа саше continually to ће іп- 
їо са office to report on what material they had 
letten 07 (0 ask how to use the abundance of diaries, 

Fifth and sources they had received. | 

» with respect to college students and their 
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assignments, what conclusions are reached? 

1. College students want out-of-class work be- 
cause their experiences teachthem that it aids 
them to achieve a higher standard of work incollege. 

2. Students, for the most part, prefer their as- 
signments to be given at the beginning of the semes- 
ter; however, the instructor willhave to be persis- 
tently checking on the assignment. Reports toclass, 
tests, examinations, and interviews with students 
are a few of the checking devices. 

3. Most of the students want the time that is to 
be devoted to an assignment to be left to them, for 
decisions, in which case the instructor will be ob- 
ligated to check on the assignment. A friendly chat 
on the campus or a round-table discussion are sug- 
gestions for informal checks. Itis doubtful whether 
a quarterly and the final examination are adequate 
for checks. 

4. College students prefer chapter assignments 
in many good texts; however, primary sources are 
also desired by the students. A variety of out-of- 
the-book assignments are necessary to individua l- 
ize the student's home study which he does indepen- 
dently. 

5. Allannoyances which college students have 
hitherto experienced should be eradicated. 

6. A syllabus, plus a variety of independentac- 
tivities by students, will provide impetus to college 
students’ assuming independent study. Such а sug- 
gestive guide, along with many informal conferen- 
ces with the instructor, should help the stude nts’ 
learning. 

7. Assignments are not tobe regarded as mean- 
ingless chores, dreaded by both student and instruc- 
tor. College assignments should so awaken stu- 
dents’ interest that they promote sc holarship, and 
if assignments do not, then some thing should be 
found to replace them. 
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THIS STUDY was an examination of the role 
and status of men teachers in public elementary 
Schools in the United States and of the problems pe- 
culiar to these men. It included (1) a study of per- 
Sonal and professional data obtained from a repre- 
Sentative sampling of men elementary school teach- 
ers; (2) anexamination of the opinions of a 
representative sampling of Superintendents, men 
elementary school teachers, presidents of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, andagroup of other Specially 
Selected educators concerning the role and Status of 
men teachers in elementary Schools; (3) a determi- 
nation of the unique contributions, if any, that men 
were thought to make as elementary teachers; a nd 
(4) a determination of the problems, if any, that 
might discourage men from entering or remaining 
in elementary education. This study was confined 
to men teaching in grades one through six in public 
Schools in the United States. 

The study was made following a twelve-year 
period of exhortation on the part of numerous authors 
who urged men to take a more active role in the 
rearing of young children and in the education of 
children of elementary schoolage. It was during 
this period--1945 to 1957--that the number of men 
elementary school teachers more than doubled. This 
increase was particularly impressive in light оға 
prediction made in 1947 that men teachers would 
soon disappear from the elementary schools. 


Methods of Procedure 


To gather the data for the s tudy, two instru- 
nts--an opinionnaire and a questionnaire--w e re 
кс Тһе opinionnaire was devised to determine 
cou of various groups regarding the role and sta- 
tus of men teachers in elementary schools. It was 
submitted to superintendents, men elementary school 
hers, and presidents of Рагепі-Теасһе 5 
teac! їй 346 public school systems, representing 
үү = stratified random sampling of public 
зи tems of the United States. The opinion- 
a submitted to 138 other educators who 
nair 


were selected from elementary school principals; 
presidents of local branches of the Association 407 
Childhood Education International,and college teach- 
ers who had either served as officers or as com- 
mittee members іп the Association for Childhood 
Education International. Table I shows the distribu- 
tion of opinionnaires sent and returned, The data 
gained from the opinionnaire were treatedin three 
Ways. First, the analysis of variance was used to 
test whether or not the responses made by partici- 
pants in the stratified random sampling of superin- 
tendents, men elementary school teachers, and PT. 

presidents differed Significantly, Second, the re^ 


basis. Third, replies by the participants to open- 
the opinionnaire wer 
Summarized and analyzed. 

In addition to the opinionnaire, аз econd іп” 
Strument, a questionnaire, was sent only to men el” 
ementary school teachers participating inthis study 


and was used to gather personal and professional in^ 
formation. 


Findings of the Study 


,. The men elementary school teachers partici" 
pating in this study Were, on the average, 34year$ 
of age, married, had at least one child, and had 
Served in the military forces, i 

In terms of professional preparation, this 
Sroup of representative men teachers were better 
qualified than the average elementary school teach" 
ег. Nearly all of them were college graduates ап 
almost three-fourths were Studying at the graduate 
level or had received graduate degrees, Almost al 
of them had taken course work in elementary educa” 
tion and a large majority had had student teaching 2¢ 
the elementary school level, which was predominant” 
ly in the intermediate grades. A little more tha? 
one-tenth of the men had had no student teaching ех” 
perience at any level, 


— ——3 p dissertation, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1959, 
------ а. D. dissertation, ? 
*Unpublished E 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF OPINIONNAIRES SENT TO AND RETURNED BY 


GROUPS SAMPLED AND BY OTHER SELECTED EDUCATORS 


Opinionnaires No. in School Systems Number Usable X Returns 
Sent to InU.S.A. In Sample Sent Out Number Per Cent 
Groups Sampled 
Northeast 1630 82 
Supt. 82 52 63 
Men Tchrs. 649 310 48 
PTA Pres. 70 23 33 
Subtotal 801 385 48 
Southeast 1423 T 
Supt. 71 54 16 
Men Tchrs. 95 41 43 
PTA Pres. 38 16 42 
Subtotal 204 111 54 
North Central 1860 93 
Supt. 93 77 83 
Меп Tchrs. 333 201 60 
РТА Ргев. 55 18 33 
Subtotal 481 296. 61 
Plains 1136 56 
Supt. 56 40 11 
Men Tchrs. 70 35 50 
PTA Pres. 30 2 40 
Subtotal 156 87 56 
Western 872 44 
Supt. 44 36 82 
Men Tchrs. 232 132 57 
PTA Pres. 29 12 41 
Subtotal 305 180 59 
Other Selected 
Educators 138 115 83 
Total 6921 346 2085 1174 56 
Groups 
дарай 346 1947 1059 54 
Supt. 346 259 15 
Men Tchrs. 1379 719 52 
PTA Pres. 222 81 36 
а 
Other Selecte 138 ns т” 


Educators 
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Most of the men teachers participating in this 
study were elementary classroom teachers, but 
one-eighth of them were teaching principals. The 
great majority of these men taught children in the 
intermediate grades although many of them also 
taught primary-grade children in such special sub- 
ject areas as art, music, or physical education. 
Only about 1 per cent of the men were full-time 
classroom teachers in the primary grades. It was 

surprising to find that such a small percentage of 
men were primary-grade teachers since approxi- 

mately one-half of the superintendents, men teach- 

ers, PTA presidents, and other educators recom- 

mended that men be assigned to all grade levels in 

the elementary school. Furthermore, approximate- 
ly one-fourth of all the participants believed that 
boys and girls needed a manteacher for at least one 
year during the primary grades. One possible rea- 
Son for so few men teaching below the fourth grade 
could be that, as a majority of the participants in 
each group agreed, men hadneither the preparation 
nor the desire to teach the younger children. What- 
ever the reason for so few men being assigned to 
the primary grades, the contributions attributed to 
men teachers were being made almost entirely at 

the intermediate level. 

It was interesting to find that most of the men 

teachers were Satisfied that no advantage had been 
taken of them in assignments of building, class- 
room, children, grade level, or jobs for which they 
received no extra compensation and where ot her 
teachers were notassigned comparable duties. Fur- 
thermore, a majority of the Superintendents, men 
elementary school teachers, PTA presidents, and 
other educators believed that men should not be 
given assignments differing from those given to 
women merely on the basis of sex, but that assign- 
ments should be made on the basis of individual a- 
bility. 

The average salary received by this national 

sampling of men elementary school teachers was 
$4370, althoughthe average received by men teach- 
ing in the Southeastandthe Plains was approximate- 
ly $1000 less than the average of the entire group. 
One man in four received increments for duties oth- 
er than classroom teaching or for being the head of 
a family. Nearly all of the men elementary school 
teachers believed that their salaries were inadequate 
anda majority of them worked outside of School hours 
to provide the extra income needed. In addition, o- 
yer two-fifths of the wives were employed, a major- 
ity of whom worked of necessity. 

The men elementary school teachers who par- 
ticipated in this study recommended а minimum an- 
nual salary of $4489 for beginning teachers having 

Bachelor’s degree and $8071 for teachers with 
E o years of experience and the Master's degree. 
It Uus interesting to find that а majority of the men 


К — 


1. Louis Kaplan, “1 
Ed. D. dissertation, 


«Тһе Status and Function of Men Teachers in Urban Е le 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 1947), 367. 


favored а single salary schedule for both men and 

women teachers, meaning that men should not re- 

ceive additional salary merely on the basis of sex. 

This viewpoint was also expressed by a large 
majority of the superintendents, the PTApresidents, 
and the other educators who participated in this 
study. 

To supplement their teaching salaries, a ma- 
jority of the menelementary school teachers favored 
boards of education providing out-of-school work 
with compensation and over one-half of the superin- 
tendents and PTA presidents felt that men would fa- 
vor such work opportunities. Merit raises, asa plan 
for increasing salaries, were approved by slightly 
less than one-third of the men; opposed by nearly 
one-half; and one-fourth stated that they had not 
formed an opinion. Many of those who were opposed 
to merit raises or were undecided stated they would 
favor merit raises if a workable plan were devised. 
Others who did not commit themselves said they меге 
not well enough informed on the issues involved +0 
form an opinion. It appeared that a sizable minority 
of men elementary schoolteachers did notagree with 
the National Education Association in condemning 
merit raises. 

A majority of the men chose to teach in ele 
mentary schools for positive, professional reasons: 
Slightly less than one-third had entered elementary 
School teaching for negative reasons. This latter 
group represented the majority of those dissatisfied 
men who, if given a second opportunity, would not 
choose elementary education, Moreover, they woul 
not encourage other men to be elementary sc hool 
teachers. In Spite of their dissatisfaction and ге” 
grets, nearly all of them indicated that they enjoyed 
teaching in the elementary school, 

Although three-fourths of the men teacher 
and approximately one-half of the superintendents; 
PTA presidents, and other educators agreed wit 
the Statement that men preferred working with me? 
principals, nearly all of the men who had women 
principals or supervisors said that the women a€” 


as or better than they aid 


ers, fifth by PTA presi pone 
еа йу: he oe A pr аа, and was not menti 
Louis Kaplan, ina study made in 1947, asked 
е whether they preferred male or female 
вара. Two-thirds of those responding pre" 
ierre male administrators and Kaplan conclude 
a hostility must exist between men teacher? 
and women administrators.! In the present study 
Slightly over three-fourths of the men elementary 
School teachers indicated that they preferred me? 


mentary schools” (Unpublished 
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administrators. Nine-tenths of those men who had 
had women administrators, however, said they had 
been accepted by them. It must be concluded then 
that men teachers prefer men administrators but 
not because of animosity shown toward them by 
Women administrators. 

Not only did almost all of the men elementary 
School teachers believe that parents and children 
accepted them, but approximately one-half said that 
Some parents had specifically requested that their 
children be assigned to them. Very few men teach- 
Fui reported that parents had objectedto their chil- 

ren being assigned to them. 
indi The future plans of nearly one-half ofthe men 
ci uded being promoted to elementary school prin- 
ipalships while approximately one-fifth planned to 
Continue being classroom teachers. An additional 
One-fifth planned to enter related fields in which they 
pa specialized. While one-eighth of the men looked 
orward to leaving the field of education entir ely, 
a majority of those leaving were not qualified ei- 
er by desire or preparation to be teachers of ele- 
mentary school children. If concern were to be felt 
about these men, it should not be that they wer e 
Planning to leave, but that they were teaching in el- 
ementary classrooms. 
енн Concern should be expressed, however, about 
finding that less than one-fifth of the men 
pained to remain classroom teachers. Although all 
Sin © men who expressed the desire to become el- 
Sr entary school principals probably w ould not be 
Tomoted, there would still be епо ugh promotions 
ner a major turnover of men elementary 
in teachers. The suggestions the participants 
ue. е to encourage men to remain in elementary ed- 
ation held no answer to the problem of frequent 
це hover, Although higher salary and greater pres- 
i Желе ranked high, so were promotions. If pro- 
ing 1015 Were mentioned only asa means of increas- 
aj salaries, this could be remedied by higher base 
itl ries. If they were suggested to give men new 
sen and thus more prestige, the suggestion would 
pro © t0 compound rather than 50 lve the turnover 
Oblem, 
Class Two means of encoura 
room teachers were to help thems 


ging men to remain 
ee that men, 


Pologetic or fear being stigmatized and that they 


there t definite role to play and important contribu- 
trib to make to elementary school children. 
ers tions frequently mentioned were that men teach- 
the, ld supplement the feminine influence, that 
heeds Dui adapt the school program to meet the 
the of boys experiencing difficulty in school, that 
соу 2044 provide a masculine model, and that they 
Serve as a father substitute. 
Curs не anticipated turnover of 
a enta en more men will be neede e 
that АТУ education, The major recommendations 
вад теге made to meet this need included better 
Чеңу 45, more active recruitment, and more pub- 
that would not only be designed to raise the 


men teachers ос- 
dtoenter е!- 


status of all teachers but that wouldalso specifically 
point out the need for, the contributions of, and the 
success of men elementary school teachers. 


Recommendations 


The following recommendations were madeas 
a result of the present study: 


1. Men should not be restricted to teaching а 
particular grade or grades but should be 
assigned to teach the children they are 
qualified to teach according to their prep- 
aration. 

2. To encourage more men to remain class- 
room teachers, plans should be made to 
provide adequate salaries, to reduce the 
concept that elementary school teaching is 
feminine occupation, and to increase the 
professional status of all teachers. 

3. Boards of education should study carefully 
the necessity for providing out-of-school 
work with compensation. 

4. Applicants for teaching positions at the el- 
ementary school level should be carefully 
screened to insure that they are properly 
qualified, in aptitude, interest, and pro- 
fessional preparation, to teach children. 

5. There should be no administrative policy 
that would restrict the number of men 
teachers assigned toanelementary school. 

6. Superintendents should become awar e of 
the opinions held by members of their fac- 
ulties, including the men teachers; by par- 
ents; and by educational leaders regarding 
the status and role of men teachers in the 
elementary school. 

7. Teachers should be well informed on the 
issues of merit raises and they should in- 
form their education association concern 
ing their views. 

8. High schooland college personnel should 
be more active in selecting and encourag- 
ing young men to enter elementary educa- 
tion. 


Suggestions for Additional Research 


This study suggests a number of related prob- 
lems which may be investigated. 

Many of the men teachers indicated that they 
had to seek out-of-school employment to supplement 
their salaries. This raises the question as to what 
effect such out-of-school employment has on the 
teaching efficiency of à teacher. 

А second area which suggests further study is 
the sectional differences in salaries. Suchastudy 
could determine whether the fact that salaries vary 
in different sections of the country means teachers 
are underpaid in some sections or whether other fac- 
tors are involved, such as variation in the cost of 


living. 
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The reasons why men teachers prefer men ing On men remaining in or leaving the teaching pro- 
administrators should be examined to determine fession. 
whether or not the sex of the administrator has bear- otto... 
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USE OF RESULTS OF LARGE-SCALE TESTING 
PROGRAMS IN INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
Educational Records Bureau 
New York, New York 


Kinds of Large-Scale Testing Programs 


the Am ihe outset, let us indicate what we mean by 
t erm “large-scale testing programs. "' Three 
Je of large-scale testing programs may be iden- 
led. 
sch First, there are the programs in which the 
о 0015 of a particular geographical region may со- 
е _ These аге usually organized оп а state- 
Wide basis, such as the Iowa State-Wide Testing 
th овгат, or ona county basis, as, for example, 
е testing program in Pinellas County, Florida. 
gun The first state-wide testing programs were be- 
cre. about forty years ago and have gradually in- 
ve ased in number and size since that time. А sur- 
м іп 1954 indicated that organized testing 
мос 8 were carried оп in about half the states, 
of he. by the state department of education or by one 
Title state colleges or universities. Currently, 
958 V of the National Defense Education Act of 
of жік having great influence оп the development 
tici te-wide testing programs, and it may be an- 
mE that in the near future all, or nearly all, 
es will have such programs. | 
Оле A second type of large-scale testing program is 
Ee Which there is nation-wide participation, ei- 
all ОЕ schools of а particular kind ог among 
nual podus Schools for a special purpose. The an- 
rmi programs of the independent school 
ЕВЕ of the Educational Records Bureau гер” 
ome the first kind, and the National Merit Schol- 
ip Examination is illustrative of the latter kind. 
the pue third place, many of the larger cities in 
wn nited States carry on testing programs of their 
ma, eh are large scale in the sense that they in- 
Sang, All the schools in the city and include thou- 
gram of pupils. In 1953, a survey of testing pro- 
in pes in the public schools of cities over 200, 000 
larg Pulation indicated that these programs had a 
та. е number of common elements but differed in 
пу details. 2 


l« 
and The Status of Statewide Testing Progra 


Ba lementary Studies, pp. 86-92. Educ 
eau, July, 1954. 


chievement Testing 


тө,” 1954 А r 
ds Bulletin No. 63. 


ational Recor 


rams in Large City 


In this paper, somewhat more attention is giv- 
en to the first two kinds of large-scale testing pro- 
grams than to the third kind. 


Organization апа Operation of a Large-Scale Test- 


ing Program 
The opportunities for effective use of the re- 


sults of a large-scale testing program are deter- 
mined in part by the way in whichsucha program is 
organized and how it is carried on. Provision must 
be made for the wise choice of tests to be used ina 
program common to all participating schools; for 
detailed announcements to the sc hools listing the 
recommended tests, indicating testing dates, and 
setting forth other details; for adjustments to suit 
the variations and peculiar needs of different 
schools; for the furnishing of test materials to par^ 
ticipating schools; and preferably for services inthe 
processing of the tests after the schools have ad- 
ministered them, although not all wide-scale test- 
ing programs make specific provision for the last 
function. 

The nature of a large-scale testing program 
which is conducted on a national basis may be illus- 
trated by reference to the testing program of the 
Educational Records Bureau. The Bureau has three 
kinds of member institutions --independent ог pri- 
vate schools, public schools, and colleges. The in- 
dependent schools, which account for more than 80 
per cent of the members, carry on fall and spring 
testing programs each year. A considerable number 
of member public schools, particularly those insub- 
urban areas, use the same tests. The tes ts for 
these programs are chosen by a committee compos- 
ed of representatives of member schools--the Test 
Selection Subcommittee of the Committee on Tests 
and Measurements. This subcommittee has evolved 
а rather stable pattern for the Bureau's annual test- 
ing programs. Scholastic aptitude tests, tests of 
reading and spelling achievement, and interest in- 
ventories form the main basis of testing in 


Program in Independent Schools 
New York: Educational Records 


School Systems ---А Questionnaire 


2, 

"The isal Pro 

Sur Status of Measurement and Appraisa g : à i 
кауеу, ” 1953 Achievement Testing Program in Independent Schools and Supplementar Studies, pp. 75-86. 


Cational Records Bureau, July, 1993. 
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the fall. Achievement tests innearlyall elementary 
and secondary school subjects are the basis of the 
spring testing program. 

Although the Bureau does some test construc- 
tion, most of the tests used in the ERB program are 
not constructed by the Bureaubut are chosenfrom 
those available from the regular test publishers. 
The tests on the recommended listfor eachprogram 
are announced to the schools, and an order service 
is maintained for supplying the schools with the rec- 
ommended tests. Member schools obtain the tests 
from the Bureau, administer them during a certain 
period, and return them for processing. The Bu- 
reau scores the tests, does the necessary statisti- 

cal work, and returns anorganized report of results 
together with a letter of interpretation to each 
school. 

Independent school norms are prepared on the 
basis of the results of tests scoredat the Bureau, 
and percentiles based on these norms are used in 
reports to the schools. These norms are essential- 
ly norms for college preparatory pupils. Some pub- 
lic schools make use of these normsin the inter- 
pretation of the test results of their college-bound 
pupils. 

In addition, a school may arrange with the Bu- 
reau staff to have its test results recorded on indi- 
vidual record cards and to have these cards kept up 
to date from one program to another. The staff al- 
so carries on research studies which are published 
in bulletins summarizing the results of the fall and 
spring testing programs. 

The activities of the Educational Records Bu- 
reau in the field of testing are in many ways com- 
parable to those that must be carried on in connec- 
tion with a state-wide or county-wide testing pro- 
gram or by the measurement and research depart- 
ment of a city school system, if it does anadequate 

job of organizing and reporting test data for use by 
its teachers and counselors. 


Some Prerequisites to Effective Test Use 


The foregoing illustration of procedures in a 
wide-scale testing program points up some of the 
prerequisites to effective use of test results. One 
of these is a regular, systematic testing program 
carried on annually or semi-annually and based on 
tests which are similar in structure and coverage 
from one year to the next. Haphazard testing, with 
the tests chosen willy-nilly without reference to a 
long-term plan, is next to worthless. 

A second prerequisite is development and 
application of norms appropriate to the group par- 
cicipating in the testing program. Ithas beenfound, 

example, in the ERB program that the regular 
fishers’ norms are not of much value in the in- 
Берта диң of the test results of college-bound pu- 
ils. Special norms based on results for a large 
pus. of college preparatory pupils are needed. 
тор rly, іп certain geographical regions, norms 
sey in state-wide testing programs are more 


appropriate than national norms. 

A third prerequisite is rapid and accurate 
processing of tests after they have been adminis- 
tered. In too many schools, teachers andcounse- 
lors are still expected to carry the burden of scor- 
ing and organizing the test results. Almost inevi- 
tably, this process is done too slowly by the school 
Staff, and very often it is done inaccuratelyas well. 
Efficiency and accuracy can be greatly improved if 
advantage is taken of modern methods of machine 
processing, particularly where large public school 
groups are involved. 

А fourth prerequisite is rapid reporting of test 
results to teachers and counselors in easily used, 
understandable form. In the ERB testing program, 
the basic report consists of alphabetical class lists 
Showing the scores and the Corresponding percen^ 
tile ratings accompanied by distributions of the 
Scores of class groups on which the medians and 
interquartile ranges of the scores are also shown. 

А fifth prerequisite is the systematic recording 
of test results on well-organized cumulative recor 
cards and the keeping of these cards up to date 50 
that growth as well as status of each pupil may read- 
ily be apprehended by a teacher or counselor. 


Instructional and Guidance Uses of Tests 
ái апо Guidance Uses of Tests 


Except for the fact that large-scale testing pro” 


grams make possible the development of different 
kinds of norms, the instructional and guidance uses 
of tests employed in large-scale programs are по 
essentially different from those based on tests used 
in small or medium-sized programs. 

2 it would be unrealistic to try to make а clear 
distinction between instructional uses and guidance 
uses of tests. For the most part, the same tes 


$ of appraisal іп both thes¢ 
оп and guidance are broad 


д Counselors have simila” 
purposes іп the use of the results, and they ought to 
work in close cooperation. | 


One use of the test results--and in point of time 


› in adjusting methods of teach” 

» and in guidance. = 

Чез ү. use of tests is to furnish faculty тет 
ith information about the achievement of t 


in comparison withachieveme” 


а — 
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predicted from their aptitude measures and which 
ones are doing less well than expected. Tests of 
basic skills and tests of knowledge and understand- 
ing in the content areas yield helpful information on 
these questions. At the same time, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the fact that there is no sharp dif- 
ferentiation between scholastic aptitude tests and 
achievement tests and also to remember that the ob- 
jective tests used may not always be well suited to 
the school’s own courses. 

. A third important use--an instructional us e -- 
is to help classroom teachers know the level of а- 
bility and achievement of the classes assigned to 
them. At the beginning of the term, the teacher may 
Study the scholastic aptitude records ofthe pupils in 
his classes and also the achievementtest records of 
the pupils; thus he may plan his instructionata lev- 
el suitable for the pupils. The level and kind of in- 
Struction needs to be different for a quick-to-learn, 
fast-moving group than for a slower-learning group 
that may require a good deal of reteaching. Simi- 
larly, the teacher needs to plan beforehand for dif- 
ferentiation of instruction to take account of vary- 
ing abilities and of needs for special attention. With 
test data at hand, the teacher сап be better prepared 
to begin work with his classes, and tests adminis- 
tered during the course of instruction or in the 
Spring near the end of the school year will help him 
See how effective his instruction has been and how 
much the pupils have developed. 

A fourth use is to help teachers and counselors 
Study the achievement of individual pupils in сот” 
Parison with the scholastic aptitude of these pupils. 
How is each pupil progressing in each field of study 
in comparison with his capacity? It may be found 

lat a pupil whose progress is slow in comparison 
Vith his class group is doing very well indeed when 
1S achievement test percentiles are compared with 
is scholastic aptitude test percentiles, while a 
More able pupil who is easily keeping UP with his 
ki SS may be working far below his potential. These 
ni of information have marked value for both the 
ing Vidualization of teaching and individual counsel" 
fris A fifth use of test results--one of the most 
Tuitful of all--is tofurnish teachers and counselors 

M ith an objective basis for the diagnosis of strengths 
d Weaknesses of class groups and particularly of 
individual pupils. For instance, a pupil’s achieve" 
ment profile on a test battery such as the Metro- 
Politan Achievement Tests may be studied, and steps 
ha,” Cooperatively by his teacher and counselor to 
elp him take advantage of his strong points and to 
Plan special help or remedial workin order to bring 
P the low points in the profile. Usually, of course, 
“88nosis of weaknesses calls for more detailed 
Chi iques than are found in a test of general a7 
levement, but if broad areas of strengths and 
арыш esses сап be identified by means of scholastic 
рау ае and achievement tests administered to all 
tests at a given level, thenmore specific diagnostic 
may be used with those pupils found to be low 


on the survey test. 

A sixth use of test results is to aid in the dis- 
covery of special abilities of individual pupils which 
should be developed. For example, annual partici- 
pation in a large-scale testing program and sys- 
tematic recording of results on cumulative records 
may point up outstanding abilities of individuals in 
certain fields, such as science or foreign languages. 
This kind of use of tests may be extended through 
supplementary administration of tests in special 
fields, such as art or music, which ordinarily are 
not a regular part of programs of large-scale test- 
ing. 

A seventh use of tests is to help teachers and 
counselors gain better insight into the interests of 
pupils. Clues to а pupil's interests may, of course, 
be obtained by observing and talking with him and 
noticing what he reads and whathis leisure time ас- 
tivities are. Informal procedures of this kind are 
necessarily used with elementary school pupils, 
but, beginning with the junior high school and espe- 
cially in the senior high school, standardized inven- 
tories of interests may well become a regular part 
of wide-scale testing programs. Interest inven- 
tories should not be used alone, but, when they are 
employed in conjunction withscholastic aptitude and 
achievement tests and tests of specific abilities, they 
frequently contribute to the school’s understanding 
of the pupil. 

An eighth use of tests by schools is, of course, 
in the guidance of individual pupils towar d educa- 
tionaland vocationalgoals. This use is related to 
most of the other uses which have been mentioned. 
It involves careful individual study a nd counseling 
of pupils at all ability levels. In this connection, the 
most important instrument of all is the cumulative 
record. Ifa series of comparable tests covering 
the different fields of study is used annually and if 
the results are brought together in organized form, 
either numerically or graphically, one can compare 
the individual's scores from year to year in the dif- 
ferent fields and draw conclusions concerning his 
level of ability and his progress and can help him 
and his parents to see his potential for further edu- 
cation and to adjustvocationalaspirations in accord- 
ance with the indicated facts. 

A related use of test results is in counseling 
having to do with problems of adjustment, Scores 
on tests of scholastic aptitude, special aptitudes, 
achievement, and interests often provide useful 
leads in identifying symptoms of maladjustment in 
the school situation. It is well known, for instance, 
that there is frequently a relationship between 
marked retardation in reading and lack of adjust- 
ment to the group, Thus, reading test scores, and, 
to a lesser degree, scores in arithmetic, spelling, 
and other basic tools furnish important clues to ad- 
justment needs. 

In certain situations, personality inventories 
may also be used in a limited and experimental way 
in advising pupils concerning adjustment problems, 
although this kind of measure is seldom used regu~ 
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larly in wide-scale testing programs. The question 
of whether or not a school should supplement the re- 
sults of tests in a wide-scale program with person- 
ality tests needs to be decided in the light of the а- 
vailability of trained personnel for competent inter- 
pretation of the results. Informal methods of per- 
Sonality appraisal usually are to be preferred, ex- 
cept in schools that have access to the services of 
psychologists. 

In the guidance use of the results of tests, as- 
sistance to the individual in meeting specific educa- 
tional, vocational, and adjustment problems is im- 
portant. But the central, long-term purpose is to 
balp the individual reach greater self-understanding, 
self-appraisal, and self-dependence. Hence, the 
individual student as he matures should gradually be 
helped to understand and interpret his own test re= 
sults and to see their relationship to other kinds of 
information about him. 

The last use of the results of wide-scale testing 
programs to be mentioned here is in long-term re- 
search on a wide variety of problems pertinent to the 
education, guidance, and development of individuals 
and groups. One of the best current illustrations of 
this kind of use is the projected twenty-year Talent 
Study directed by John C. Flanagan of the American 
Institute for Research, with financial support from 
the Office of Education and other agencies of the 
Federal Government. 


Pre-service and In-service Education in Testing 


At the present stage of educational measurement 
in the schools of the United States, there are still 
problems with regard to the kind of instruments to 
prepare and problems of test construction that have 
not yet been met, or at least have notbeen met well. 
But the major problem is no longer one of technique 
of test construction, if it ever was. It is a problem 
of pre-service and in-service education of test users, 
Not only should counselors be well trained in meas- 
urement, but every teacher should have at least one 
elementary course in tests and measurements, fol- 
lowed by a continuous in-service training program. 
The central question is one of communication. How 

are schools to communicate their needs to test spe- 
cialists, and how are the specialists to communicate 
their knowledge of the values and limitations, the 
uses and misuses of instruments of appraisal to 
users? ы 

There is no easy answer, for testing, even 
when reduced to the simplest possible level, is still 
somewhat technical. The assessment of human a- 
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bilities, achievements, and personal qualities 18 
inevitably a complex business, and it is not possible 
to convey its essentials to school staff members in 
one easy lesson. It would seem that the only Way of 
meeting the need is through a continuous program of 
in-service education, including selected reading ma^ 
terials, study and discussion sessions, illustrated 
lectures and discussions, case conierences carried 
on by groups, and numerous individual conferences. 
The value of test results to a school is likely to be 
directly proportional to the imagination, resource” 
fulness, and vigor with which the in-service pro^ 
gram is planned and developed. 


Summary 


In summary, I have tried to say thatthere are 
three types of large-scale testing programs, includ- 
ing those organized on a geographical basis, those 
organized on a national basis either for schools 0 
a particular kind or for a Specific purpose, an 
those which are city-wide; that the value of the ге” 
sults of large-scale testing programs is partly de” 
termined by the organization and procedures of саг” 
rying on these programs; that among the prerequi^ 
Sites to effective use of test results are a regular, 
Systematic testing program, the development а n 
application of appropriate norms, rapid and accu” 
rate test processing, rapid reporting of test results 
ina simple, understandable form, and systematic 
recording of test data on individual cumulative 
record cards; that the uses of the results of wide” 
Scale testing programs include (1) assessment 0 
the general level of intelligence or scholastic apti” 
tude in the school, (2) comparison of the genera 
level of achievement in the school with the general 
level of scholastic aptitude, (3) use by classroo™ 
teachers in studying the level of abilityandachieve™ 
ment of their class groups, (4) use by teacher? 
and counselors in studying the achievement of indi" 
vidual pupils as compared with their scholastic 227 
titude, (5) diagnosis of the strengths and weakness? 
of class groups and individual pupils, (6) discove 4 
of special abilities of individual pupils which shou 
be developed, (7) identification of the major inte?” 
ests of pupils, (8) guidance toward educational a” 
vocational goals, (9) counseling with problems 9 
adjustment, and (10) extended research on едиса” 
tional and guidance problems; and, finally, that ше 
major problem in {һе use of the results of wid. 
scale testing programs is improvement of PT? 
Service and in-service education of test users: 
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THE ASSERTION OF AUTHORITY: DIFFERENCES 


BETWEEN TEACHERS, STUDENT-TEACHERS, 
AND MOTHERS OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


ALBERT 5. DREYER and DOROTHY HAUPT 
The Merrill-Palmer School 
Detroit, Michigan 


To what degree do parents and teachers assert 
the power and authority vested in the roles assigned 
them? To what degree is there similarity between 
the power asserted by mothers and that asserted by 
teachers, and in what areas of child rearing? Do 
Students during their period of supervised teaching 
Perceive their authority role to be similar to that of 

he regular teacher? Do they assert the authority 
Vested in the role they are soon to adopt? 
n As part of a larger study concerned with the ef- 
a of nursery schoolexperience on children’s Кіп- 
te Barten behavior, the authors investigated the ex^ 
rent to which the principal adults in the child’s life, 
e еу; his mother and teachers, express the pow- 
T and control vested in their respective roles. The 
Present study was designed to determine the differ- 
ar P in the assertion of power betweenthe mothers 
ас nursery school children and the teachers and stu- 
€nt-teachers of the children. 


Procedure 


of 1 An instrument used by Harrison (1), consisting 
5 1 brief story completion situations intended to 
Sie adult reaction to children’s behavior in various 
na; айопв, was adapted to the study. This question- 
w ire, in which the adult is asked to indicate how he 
Ould handle each situation described, was given to 
in middle-class mothers of nursery schoolchildren 
Cla. he Detroit area, 7 kindergarten teachers whose 
сей these children would enter, and 11 experi" 
r €d teachers and 9 student-teachers of the chil- 
nay at the time of testing. The total of 65 question- 
era Was then coded for the degree of power as~ 
tion expressed. | 
аса" the coding, each story Was rated on a5-point 
exten of power-assertive behavior, defined as the 
рте пі to which the adult exerted direct, coercive 
ӘГезешге on the child intended to change his behav- 
immediately, The adult’s behavior was further 


considered power assertive to the degree that it was 
arbitrary and allowed the child no choice,and there- 
fore no compensatory gratification. Examples of 
the characteristics of power-assertive behavior 
used in scoring follow: 


Pressure 


Choice-giving vs. no choice-giving 
Coercive vs. noncoercive regarding compliance 


Examples: 


High pressure: ‘‘You must drink your тік. 
Low pressure: .'*Would you like some milk?" 


Arbitrariness 
Adult's desires vs. other considerations primary 


Examples: 


High arbitrary: “оп” throw thatshoe because 
I don't want you to. ’’ 

Low arbitrary: Don't throw that shoe because 
you'll hurt Jimmy. ’’ “That window will break 
if you hammer И. ”’ 


Immediacy 


Immediate compliance or no closure vs. some clo- 
sure allowed regarding compliance 


Examples: 


High immediacy: ‘‘Stop that right now. ” 
“Stop!” 

Low immediacy: ‘‘Come in after you finish 

that puzzle." ‘‘Come in the house in five 


minutes. ”’ 
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TABLE I 


POWER ASSERTION SCORES OF SUBJECTS 


Mothers Kindergarten Nursery 
N=38 Teachers School Student 
N=7 Teachers Teachers 
N=11 N=9 
Score: Mean 3. 00 3. 46 3.20 2.29 
Variance 0.61 0. 86 0.37 0.09 
H test = 11,26 
ai, = 8 
P< = „02 


x о oM 


TABLE II 


MEAN POWER ASSERTION SCORES OF SUBJECTS 
ON SHARING AND ACHIEVEMENT SITUATIONS 


SU E C зет асан o РИИ 


Kindergarten 


Nursery Student 
N-38 Teachers School Tapes 
N=7 Teachers N=9 
N=11 
Mean PA Score 
Sharing (Story 3) 3.45 4.00 4.00 
Achievement (Story 5)2. 60 б 3.91 2 s 


Wilcoxon sign rank test2,34 “еее Қызы 


Level of significance < .02 


њаш аьаа 


———— 


DREYER - HAUPT 65 


| А sample of the stories of eight subjects, not 
finally used in the analysis, was coded by three 
Judges, the two authors and and a graduate student 
in child development. Coefficients of concordance 
(2) were calculated for the ratings, to determine 
which stories could be reliably coded. For 5 of the 
11 stories the coefficients were significant atthe 5 
Per cent level or better; they ranged from .72 to 
-81. The final power assertion score used was the 
mean score for each subject on these 5 stories. The 
Coefficient of this mean power assertion score Was 
- 91, significant at the 1 per cent level. 


Stories Used in the Study 


The following five story completions were used: 


l. Some people expect children to show adult table 
manners when they are around four years old. Oth- 
ers feel this is an area which should be left alone 
until later. For example, how would you usually 
handle it if your child spilledhis juice on the table? 
2. “Read to me" or “Read me another story" ap- 
Dears to be a favorite request of most y oung chil- 
dren. There are times when theywill listen to 
Story after story. Atother times they will listen 
for a time and then begin to talk about things unre- 
lated to the story you are reading. What do youu- 
Sually do when your child begins talking when you 
аге trying to read to him? 
Some people feel it is very important to teach 
€ preschool aged child about sharing. Others give 
this little attention at this age. Let's take this as a 
Situation. Your child is playing with all the cars in 
he room. Some other child comes over and as ks 
him for a car. He refuses. What would you usually 
do in such a situation? 
+ Children have a tendency to get over excited at 
imes, having a marvelous time but shouting quite 
loud, If, at such a time, you were to remark to 
Your child that he was having а good time, but 
Wouldn't he try to be a bit quieter, and he didn't 
respond but kept shouting, what would you do? If 
€ Still didn't stop, what would you do? 
t Many people have raised questions about when 
9 help young children solve their problems and how 
much help to give them. For example, your child 
trying to make a ‘‘snowman’’from clay. He tries 
О put arms on it but each time they fall off when he 
lifts it. What would you do in a situation like this? 


Results 


The Kruskal-Wallis H test (3), a nonparametric 
analysis of variance, was calculated for the four 
Éroups, The test was significant at better than the 

Per cent level, indicating differences in mean 
ar Sn assertion scores; that is, the student-teach- 
(Ts had lower scores than the mothers or teachers. 

pale 1). Separate tests of significance, using the 
ite test (3) were calculated, again showingthe 


s 
‘tdent-teachers to differ significantly in mean 


power assertion from the other groups, while the 
mothers and teachers did not differ significantly. F 
tests (3) as well indicate that the student-teachers 
are not only on the average less power assertive but 
also are more homogeneous than the other groups; 
that is, their variance estimate is significantly 
smaller than that of the other groups. 

Since the framework of this study involves the 
role demands of teacher and mother, anattempt was 
made to determine how far the problem of child 
control is general to both. Accordingly, separate 
mean power assertive scores were determined for 
two stories that seemed salient for both roles, 
namely, story 3, involving a sharing situation, and 
story 5, involving an achievement-related situa- 
tion. Table П shows that the mothers significantly 
differed in power assertive scores as between the 
sharing and achievement-related stories. Тһе dif- 
ference amounted to a drop of almost 1 scale point. 
Although there was a slight drop between the two 
stories for both teachers and student-teachers, it 
was not statistically significant. For the mothers 
the particular conditions expressed in the stories 
appear to stimulate the assertion of power far more 
than for either group of teachers. 

Some further support for this interpretation is 
provided by an analysis of the differences in power 
assertive behavior between seven nursery school 
teachers who were wives and mothers and three who 
were not, as compared to the group of mothers. 
(Information about the marital status of one teacher 
was lacking.) No significant differences were found 
in the mean power assertion scores between teach- 
ers who had children and the unmarried teachers, 
but there was a tendency (White test significant at 
the . 08 level) for the teachers with children of their 
own to be somewhat more power assertive in their 
responses than were the group of mothers. In the 
absence of any evidence that nursery school teach- 
ers are more power oriented than other groups of 
women, it would appear that the role demands of 
teacher are different from the role demands of 
mother with respect to expressing power. А moth- 
er in the role of teacher seems to be more assertive 
in expressing power than are mothers not in this 
position. 


Discussion 


The present study indicates that of the three 
groups the student-teachers are most inclined to al- 
low the child choice and least inclined to assert 
power or authority in response to the adult-child 
story completions. The sheer fact of being anadult 
may give the student-teacher authority in the eyes 
of children, but any expression of such authority is 
under constant supervision and evaluation. In 
addition, the supervising teacher’s perception of her 
role with students may be so inclusive that the stu- 
dent-teacher as a learner is accorded little oppor- 
tunity for exploring the behavior suitable to various 
roles. Thus the difference in role of the person who 
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has actual control and responsibility for maintain- 
ing control probably accounts for this finding. 

It may be possible that student-teachers have 
an essentially different philosophy of educationfrom 
that of experienced teachers. However, from ob- 
serving and interviewing them for other reasons we 
gained the impression that this was notso. Even 
were itso, it would not explain their differences 
from the group of mothers. The difference is more 
plausibly explained by their different role, as al- 
ready noted, and their lesser amount of experience 
іп dealing with children. However, the factor of 
differences in concepts of education should be con- 
trolled in further research. 

Certain personality factors, such as the value 
system or general orientation of the teacher toward 
authority and power, might also be studied and con- 
trolled in future research. For example, do stu- 
dents who express feelings of insecurity in relation 
to the control of children, before they have direct 
experience with them in a group, exert tighter con- 
trol when their authority is threatened? Do students 
who initially express confidence and comfortin re- 
lation to asserting control or power convey this 
feeling to children in actual contact with them ? The 
degree to which the student expresses power ав а 
student-teacher may be predictive of whether or not 
she will make an able or competent teacher interms 
of the managerial aspects of the role. That is, the 
degree to which the student’s personality is conso- 
nant with this important requirement of the teach- 
er’s role provides a good predictive factor. 

The findings on changes in power assertive be- 
havior from story to story suggest that the controls 
demanded of the teacher are less subject to situa- 
tional factors than are those of the mother. As com- 
pared with those of the mother, the teacher's соп- 
trol problems are multiplied by the sheer number 
of children involved. As a result, the teacher may 
be less sensitive to the contexts or motivations of 
the individual child’s behavior. Further, the child’s 

mother, because of her emotional involvement, and 
thus greater sensitivity to the child’s motivations, 
may be able to discriminate differences in the 
child’s behavior from one situation to another. Again, 


if the child does not share with another, the mother 
may feel that her ability as mother is called into 
question. Under the same circumstances, the teach- 
er's self-esteem is not threatened. Again, the 
teacher's knowledge of the children's readiness to 
share and her expectation that they will do so are 
reflected in her responses. Ап intensive analy 515 
of such facets of the teacher's role with a view tO 
Seeing how role demands and personality needs ar e 
congruent and lead to satisfactions withthe teaching 
profession, would be of value. 


Summary 


А set of five story completion situations, 467 
picting adult-child interaction, was presented to 38 
mothers of nursery school children, 11 nursery 
school teachers, 9 student-teachers in the nursery 
school, and 7 kindergarten teachers. Each W as 
asked to indicate how she would respond to the sit- 
uation described. Each story was scored for the 
degree of power assertion expressed, anda mean 
Score was obtained for each person. Analys is of 
the data indicated that the four groups differed 8187 
nificantly in the mean power assertion expressed. 
The student-teachers differed significantly from the 
experienced teachers and the group of mothers. The 
experienced teachers and mothers did not differ 5187 
nificantly from each other. Data bearing on 


Similarities and differences in the control demands 
of teacher and mother are presented. 
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A SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL DISABILITY IN 
EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN® 


ARTHUR S. TAMKIN 
Children’s Psychiatric Hospital 
Columbus, Ohio 


Research concerning the processes underlying 
educational disability in children has demonstrated 
а complex set of relationships be tween emotional 
problems and educational achievement. While most 
investigators concur in the general finding ofaclose 
Coincidence of emotional problems and learning dis- 
abilities, they often vary with respect to the theories 

hey advance to account for this fact. Blanchard 
(1), after evaluating the relations between reading 
disability and difficulties of personality and emo- 
tional development in 73 consecutive cases referred 
to the Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic, concluded 
hat there was no causal relationship. She offered 
the theory that ‘‘the reading disability often arises 
from the same source of difficulty in emotional de- 
velopment, and in much the same manner as the 
accompanying personality or behavior problems or 
Neurotic symptoms...’’ Support for postulating a 
Causal relationship may be derived from the studies 
"a Fendrick and Bond (3), who found a strong rela- 
ar sho between juvenile delinquency and reading 
isability, and by Gates and Bond (4), who observed 
a Wide variety of symptomatic reactions attributable 
О reading disability; The latter evaluated 100 
reading disability cases and found that out of this 
o approximately three-fourths showed person- 
aay maladjustment, of which 25 percentwere соп- 
sidered to have personality problems causing the 
fading disability and 75 percentwere considered to 
м Personality problems as а result of the disa- 
БУ. Their findings thus permit the inference that 
im and large a learning disability causes emotional 
nd persona] maladjustment. It is often pointed out 
У proponents of this view that a learning disability 
io rupts the child's functioning in the school situa- 
im making for frustration and difficulties in ап 
re Portant sphere of social adjustment. Severe 
К n disability, it is maintained, is ir np 
Ente а catastrophe to many children who tee 
ей in a very significant aspect of living. And 
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finally, as Brueckner and Bond (2) point out, there 
are studies which show that some children with se- 
vere emotional problems compensate for their dif- 
ficulties by excessive educational striving, thus be- 
coming extremely competent students. 

In addition to the role of emotional and person- 
ality problems in educational disability, another 
important factor is what might be termed an unfor- 
tunate home condition. Siegel(6), in his study of 
personality structure found in r eading disability, 
has called attention to the importance of the home 
and family relationships to the educational adjust- 
ment of the child. Clearly, the significance of the 
home lies in the fact that family relationships con- 
dition the child's ability to follow directions, his use 
of language, and his background of understanding. 
Modes of family life which interfere with the order- 
ly development of these basic abilities thereby con- 
tribute to educational failings in the school situa- 


tion. 
On the basis of research findings suchas these, 


which demonstrate complex relationships between 
emotional adjustment, home conditions, and educa- 
tional disability, one would expect to find rather 
severe educational disability in children with emo- 
tional disturbances requiring residential psychiatric 
treatment, In this connection Jastak (5) obs erved 
that high reading but low arithmetic scores tend to 
occur in abnormal mental states of a developmental 
nature of long standing as in neurosis and schizo- 
phrenia in both adults and children. 

The purpose of the study reported here Was to 
survey the educational achievement of emotionally 
disturbed children to ascertain the frequency of ed- 
ucational disability and to determine the relationship 
between arithmetic and reading skills. It was hy- 
pothesized that in a group of hospitalized, emotion- 
ally disturbed children educational disabilities would 
predominate and that arithmetic wouldbe lower than 


reading ability. 


The opinions expressed herein are those 
sion of Mental Hygiene. 
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Method 


The Ss consisted of children receiving residen- 
tial treatment for emotional disorders at a psychi- 
atric hospital. Shortly after admission they were 
given the Arithmetic and Reading parts of the Wide 
Range Achievement Test by the teachers of the hos- 
pital school. t They were selected for testing on a 
random basis, and their obtained scores were taken 
as measures of educational achievement in reading 
and arithmetic. Іп all there were 22 boys and 12 
girls with mean ages of 8.7 and 9,4 respectively. 
The combined mean age was 9.0 years. A special 
characteristic of this sample and of the population 
of patients under consideration is that they are de- 
void of patients with serious medical problems, with 

psychiatric symptoms requiring isolation or con- 
finement, or with mental deficiency. The absence 
of mental deficiency was determined either by anIQ 
measure above 70 or by clinical estimation of the 
admitting professional staff. Since 1 0695 were not 
available for all Ss. chronological age was used as 


the basis for evaluating educational disabilities in 
these cases. 


Results 


The mean grade rating on the Wide Range A- 
chievement Test was 3.48 for the entire sample. 
For reading alone it was 3. 81 and for arithmetic it 
was 3.14. The difference betweengrade ratings for 
reading and arithmetic is significant at the.005 
point based upon a one-tailed test (t = 2, 91). 

In order to evaluate educational disability, the 
achievement grade ratings were subtracted from the 
chronological ages of all Ss. Remainders lying be- 
tween 5. 0 and 5.9 would indicate a levelof achieve- 
ment commensurate with the chronological agesince 
a child normally enters the firstgrade of school be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 5.9 years. Ас cordingly, 
remainders above 5.9 would indicate the presence 
of disability, while those below 5.0 would indicate 

advancedachievement. The mean difference between 
chronological age and grade rating for the sample 
was found to be 5. 44, suggesting that the achieve- 
ment of these emotionally disturbed youngsters as 
a whole is commensurate with their chronological 
age. The mean difference for the boys was 5.28 
and 5. 73 for the girls. The difference between the 
sexes is not significant at the . 05 level, however. 
Observing the difference between chronological 
e and grade rating for each 5, it was noted that 
35% of the cases (n = 11) demonstrated some degree 
3 3 нда денді disability. However, 41% of the cases 
л Е 14) меге educationally advanced, and the ге- 
еее 27% (п = 9) were at their expected grade 


level. 


1, The author 


data available for this study. 


is grateful to Miss Jeanne Hugo, School Principa 


Discussion 


The expectation that educational disabilities 
would predominate in a group of emotionally dis- 
turbed children requiring residential treatment waS 
not borne out by the findings of this study. The Wide 
Range Achievement Test scores showed that for the 
group as a whole the academic achievement level 
was consistent with the expectation for its mean 
chronological age. Furthermore, ananalysis of each 
individual's achievement level showed that the bulk 
of the Ss were either performing at expected grade 
level or even educationally advanced relative to their 
chronological ages. Only one-third of the Ss showed 
Signs of some learning disability. Assuming that 
the Wide Range Achievement Test produces a valid 
measure of achievement, the findings are mostcom- 
patible with the theory that educational disability i9 
merely a symptom which might be produced by the 
Same condition responsible for the emotional dis- 
order. Certainly, emotional problems could not be 
construed as a cause of educational disability since, 
as the results demonstrate, only one-third of the 
emotionally disturbed sample had accompanying ed- 
ucational disabilities, 

A possible weakness of this study which could 
affect the results might be the use of chronological 
age rather than mental age as the basis from whic? 
to measure departures in educational achievement: 
This choice was necessitated by the unavailability 0 
1Q’s for all cases in the Sample. The justification 
for this procedure was predicated upon the assumP~ 
tion that the Ss would not Show extreme dispersion? 
about the average IQ range. 

The hypothesis that emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren would score higher on the Reading part than 00 
the Arithmetic part was confirmed. Since the mea? 
grade ratings of both parts fel] between 3. 0 and 4. 0; 
however, it may not be inferred that emotionally 
disturbed children tend to present arithmetic disa” 
bilities since for a group with a mean age of 9- 


years grade ratings within the obtai (ange лог” 
mally would be expected. obtained rang! 


Summary and Conclusions 
— rane onc lusions 


Two hypotheses 
means of a surve 


emotionally dist 
Stated that educ 
inate and that a 
ing ability, т 
for residentia] 
Were used as 5 
parts of the Wic 
to assess educ. 
firm the first 


were presented and tested PY 
У of the educationalachievement 0 
urbed children. The hypothesi® 
ational disabilities would predom^ 


rithmetic would be lower than гей d 


hirty-four children recently admite 
treatment at a psychiatric hospit 
S, and the Arithmetic and Readi? 
de Range Achievement Test were use" 
ational achievement, Failure to a 
hypothesis lent support to the theo" 


t 
l, who made the Wide Range Achievement Тев 


ТАМКІМ 


that educational disability may be а symptom of the 
Same condition producing the emotional problems 
rather than being caused by the emotional problems. 
The second hypothesis was supported by the data, 
although both arithmetic and reading grade rating 
were within the range commensurate with the mean 
chronological age of the sample. 
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EXPERIMENT IN CROSS GROUPING 


JEFF WEST апа CALLIE SIEVERS 
Dade County Public Schools 
Miami, Florida 


The Problem 


A study in cross grouping has been under way 
for several years at Central Beach Elementary 
School, Dade County, Florida. Itwas observed that 
certain elementary school pupils learned their fun- 
damental linguistic and arithmetical skills in about 
one half the time it takes the average childto mas- 
ter them. It seemed a waste of time and talent to 
hold these pupils in a standard classroom situation 
for the full school day. On the other hand, iso- 
lated ability grouping for the total school day pre- 
sented a number of problems such as the develop- 
ment of undesirable attitudes and relationships be- 
tween pupils and classes of pupils. There is also 
the problem of denial of leadership and stimulation 
which high ability pupils might provide for their 
classmates. It was decided to test the effectiveness 
of a compromise type of school organization that 
would challenge the high ability pupils and would 
also provide them with common experiences with 
other pupils for a part of the school day. 


Procedures 


The high ability pupils were identified by the 
teachers and through a testing program adminis- 
tered by psychologists from the Diagnostic Center. 
The term cross grouping is derived from the fact 
that the fifth and sixth grade teachers send their 
high ability pupils from their heterogeneously 
grouped classes toa resource group teacher for the 
morning session. These pupils then return to their 
regular classrooms for the afternoon session. The 
third and fourth grade teachers keep their high a- 
bility pupils with their heterogeneously grouped 
classes in the morning and send these pupils to the 

urce group teacher in the afternoon. The term 
ДЕСІ rouping is applied because the high ability 
eae s moving from a classroom situation with 
ире of all ability levels into a second learning 
up? tion with pupils of similar abilities and because 
жү үз 15 are interacting with each other in this 
nade leve ement, The purpose of the re- 
extend the pupils’ ыр лекеті» іп 
1 г through practical application 
the basic skili a bein amt, Considerable 
and through m upon the talented pupils’ respon- 
emphasis is pla vice to their fellow pupils, 
sibilities for Бои Parental understanding and 
parents and ee tion between the regular class- 
systematic coordina 


organizational mov 
source group 15 to 


room teachers and the resource teachers has been 
developed through the leadership of the principal. 

The consultant services ofthe Horace Mann Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation, Columbia Uni- 
versity, were utilized in the evaluation of this ех” 
periment. The following instruments and procedures 
were used to measure the results of this program. 


Educational Development 
Standardized Achievement Test Scores 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
Iowa Study Skills Test 


Interest Inventories 

Group Composition Questionnaire 

Identification Questionnaire 

Teacher Judgment 

School Records and Reports 
Personal Development 

Interest Inventories 

Iowa Study Skills 

Personal evaluation 


Teacher evaluation 


Social Development 


Sociograms of classroom groups and re^ 
Source group 


Group composition questionnaires 
Identification questionnaire 


Teacher judgment 


Record of participation in the school ас” 
tivities 


The Interest Inventories, Group Compositio® 


Questionnaires, Identification Questionnaires, GUS 


WEST - SIEVERS Т1 


Who Questionnaires, were adaptations of the forms 
presented in Ruth Cunningham’s Understanding 


Group Behavior of Boys and Girls, New York, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 1951. 


Population 


8 sixth grade students (5 boys 
and 3 girls) 

8 fifth grade students (6 boys 
and 2 girls) 


Resource Group 


Regular Classrooms 110 sixth grade students 
108 fifth grade students 


Students, matched by intelli- 
gence Score, Sex, and chron- 
ological age, attending а 
school having a similar рор- 
ulation, located in a similar 
environment, and in whichno 
special grouping had been 
practiced 


Central group 


Results 


Educational Development 


tiat 1. Тһе Total Grade Placement Scores indicated 

es the students in the Resource Groups achieved 

ара а than two years above both the national median 
their classmates in the regular classroom. 


2. indi- 
cated Te Total Grade Placement Scores indi 


oup (5th grade) 


a. The Resource Gr 
the Control 


achieved five months beyond 
Group. 


(6th grade) 


b. The Resource Group 
d the Control 


achieved two months beyon' 
Group. 


тыр The Iowa Basic Study Skills Test scores in- 
th, “ed that the Resource Groups achieved more 
n one year in advance of the regular groups. 
that a A study of the Interest Inventories indicated 
he difference in the interes 


Toups. 
Ре 


г 
Sonal Development 


in the The Resource Groups ha 
area of human relationships. Т here was а 


degree of confidence expressed by the Re- 
s with other рео- 


ill Tests 


d fewer problems 


ur. 2 
Ble, Ce pupils in their relationship 
he results of the Iowa Basic Sk 


indicated that the Resource pupils have a more ad- 
vanced mastery of the study skills which contrib- 
uted to their superior ability to work independently. 

2. Pupil self-evaluations indicated increased 
ability to work with others, to cooperate, to accept 
responsibility, to use more and better materials, 
to do creative writing, and to work independently. 

3. Thereappearedto be fair agreement between 
the ratings of the classroom teachers and the teach- 
er of the Resource Groups. 

4. A comparison of the ‘‘Guess Who” ratings 
indicated that the Resource Groups seemedto pos- 
sess a greater degree of insight into their own char- 
acteristics and behavior patterns than the total 
group. 
5. Sociograms revealed that the majority of 
the talented students from the Resource Groups feli 
into a normal pattern of socialrelationships both in 
the Resource Group and when they were scheduled 
with other pupils in the regular classes. 


A follow-up study of 28 students from the Re- 
source Classes was made intothe junior and senior 
high school. Ап analysis of the secondary teacher 
evaluations concerned with ra nking personality 
characteristics revealed: 


1. No student received ratings in allareas in 


the one percentile range. 
2. Thirty-five percent of the students received 


no rating below the top 25% range. 

3. Leadership is not high inthe number of rat- 
ings in either the top 2% or the top 10%. 

4. Leadership is high in the top 25%. 

5. Working independently, persistence, re- 
sponsibility, interest, curiosity, and the ability to 
think creatively received higher ratings in the top 
2% and the top 10% rankings. 


The achievement summary for these pupils as 
tested in the seventh, eighth and ninth grades 
follows: 


10th Graders, Test given in 9th grade 


National Median 9.7 
Gifted Medians: Reading 10.9 
Arithmetic 10.3 
9th Graders, Test given in 8th grade 
National Median 8.2 
Gifted Medians: Reading 10.2 
Arithmetic 10.8 
8th Graders, Test given in 7th grade 
National Median 8.2 
Gifted Medians: Reading 10.4 
Arithmetic 8.5 
7th Graders, Tests given in 7th grade 
National Median 1.2 
Gifted Medians: Reading 10.0 
Arithmetic 8.6 
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Conclusions 


1. No significant loss in social relationships 
between pupils was evidenced in cross grouping. 

2. Significant gains were made inacademic a- 
chievement. 

3. The subjective judgment of teachers 
indicated that balanced cross grouping provided in- 
creased opportunities to develop creative talents and 
to encourage aesthetic appreciation. 

4, Itis important that lines of communication 
be kept open between all persons involved in the 
program. 

5. It is vital that the program be саг efully 


planned in terms of purposes and objectives to in- 
sure a balance between language arts, science and 
mathematics. | 

6. The identification of high ability pupils іл 
the elementary school should include more than 
one measure of ability because of their immaturity 
and the inability to respond accurately to measuring 
instruments which require reading and writing. 

7. The quality of leadership was more fre- 
quently found among those pupils ranking in the 10%- 
est section of the top quartile than among those in 
the top 10%. 

8. Cross grouping does not automatically а" 


chieve the desired goals but can facilitate the 
achievement of them. 
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COUNSELOR AND STUDENT ESTIMATES OF 
GRADES AS PREDICTORS OF ACADEMIC 
ACHIEVEMENT 


MALCOLM Н. ROBERTSON* 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


= Traditionally, academic achievement incollege 
pr been predicted by correlating test scores and/or 
ШЕП school grades with first semester grade point 
rages, With the rise in popularity of research 
on the self-concept variable, consideration has been 
Біуеп to the possibility of using student self- 
rong a and/or counselor estimates as predictors 
1 оез, The rationale for this approach seems 
do e that in addition to information about test 
òf ores, counselors and students can take advantage 
i Pe eid but essentially unmeasurable variables 
eir prediction of grades. 
i The few studies utilizing student and counselor 
fom of grades have yielded interesting but con- 
КОП ing results. For example, Young (7) obtained а 
Ер relation of .71 between student estimates of 
с ee and actual grades. In the same study, the 
) са atio for counselor estimates withgrades was 
6) On the other hand, Budd (1) found a very high 
есу relation between counselor estimates and 
Stude grades but a low (.29) correlation be tween 
Dou Es estimates and grades. Freehill (2) also re- 
Wee (223) correlation of student estimates 
in ao earned at the end of the first semester 
Бері ege. Ina study of student aspirations at the 
inant soe of college, Matteson (3) obtained a signif- 
grad association between predicted and ob tained 
Dee pointaverages. Finally, Robertson (4) com- 
гез} Student estimates withcounselor estimates of 
арт man grades and found a statistically significant 
€ement between the two sets of predictions. 
lene” view of the promising but inconsistent find- 
Of pr the present study was undertaken with the hope 
atte viding some definitive conclusions. Students 
Bra nding a precollege testing and counseling pro- 
Brads were asked to predict their first semester 
ош eS both before andafter the precollege program. 
бас me were asked to predict the grades for 
“Ch student they counseled. The two sets of pre- 
ae ions were then compared with grades re ceived 
Pr € end of the fall semester. 
^TOcedure. 


NA precollege counseling and testing program 
isted of six three-day sessions conducted during 


ee ше 


ж 
Е 
9rmerly of the University of Mississippi 


the summer at the University of Mississippi. Onthe 
first day of the session, students filled outa routine 
questionnaire. One item on the questionnaire re- 
quired the student to indicate the expected grades in 
five courses for his first semester. No specific 
courses were mentioned. Next, students tooka bat- 
tery of tests consisting of the Differential Aptitude 

Test, the Cooperative English Tests, theStrong Vo- 
cationalInterest Blank, the College Qualification 

Tests, and the Diagnostic Reading Tes ts. Onthe 
last day of the session, each student had a 45-minute 

interview with a counselor. 

Using percentile ranks, the counselor made а 
direct interpretation of the test scores and informed 
the student of the type of educational program indi- 
cated by the pattern of his scores. Upon completion 
of the counseling interview, the student completed 
another questionnaire, again predicting the grades 
for five courses for the first semester. On both 
questionnaires the student used a code number in- 
stead of signing his name. The counselors also 
filled out a questionnaire for each student after the 
interview. One item of the questionnaire required 
the counselor to predict the grades that he thought 
the student would make on five courses for the first 
semester. The counselor signed his name to the 
questionnaire. While neither the student nor the 
counselor was given any special criteria to use in 
making predictions of grades, bothwere presumably 
guided to some extent by the curriculum the student 


planned to take. 
Of the 200 students who participated inthe pro- 


gram, approximately 50 per cent intended to enter 
Liberal Arts. Of the remaining students, 15 per cent 
planned to enroll in Business School, 15 per cent in 
Engineering, 10 per cent in Education, and 10 per 
cent in Pharmacy. Slightly more than half the stu- 
dents were males, and, with the exception of a few 


older students, ће age range was from 17 to 19 years. 

Five counselors participated in the study. Two 
were University staff counselors and one was a 
University High School counselor. The remaining 
two were staff members of the Student Personnel 
Division who had been given an jntensive course in 
the type of counseling used in the program. 
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Results 


As described in the preceding section, the data 
consisted of student predictions of grades before 
and after the testing and counseling program, coun- 
Selor predictions of grades, andthe grades students 
actually earned at the end of the first semester. Six 
Separate analyses were made and the results are 
presented in Table I. 

First, student pre-estimatesof grades were 
compared with their post-estimates. ^ contingency 
correlation of . 55 was obtained and for a df of 1 this 
value is significant below the . 001 level. Since the 
Size of the contingency correlation is limited by the 
number of categories in the table, the maximum 
correlation that could be obtained for a 2 x 2table 
if the variables were perfectly correlated is .70 
rather than the conventional value of 1.00 (5). To 
give the reader a better idea of the closeness of the 
association in this first analysis, an index of order 
association, 0, was computed and a value of. 94 was 
obtained. 

Second, when student pre-estimates were com- 
pared with obtained grade point averages, a corre- 
lation of .38 was found. When student post- 
estimates were compared with grades, the corre- 
lation was .37, and for a df of 1 both correlations 
are Significant below the . 001 level. Again, witha 
2 x 2 table the maximum correlation that could be 
obtained if the variables were perfectly correlated 
is . 70. 

Next, the correlation between counselor esti- 
mates and grades was .50, and for а df of 4 
this value is significant below the . 001 level. This 
correlation of .50 was based upon a 3 x 3 table and 
the maximum value that could be obtained is . 81 аз 
compared to the . 70 correlation of stude nt es- 
timates with grades. 

Finally, both sets of student estimates were 
compared with counselor estimates. A Correlation 
of . 40 was found for the student pre-estimates and 
counselor estimates, while the correlation between 
student post-estimates and counselor estimates was 
.50. For a df of 6, both values are significant be- 
low the . 001 level. Since both correlations were 
based опа 4 x 3 table, the maximum correlation 
that could be obtained falls somewhere between .81 

and . 86. 


Discussion 
Discussion 


The findings presented in the previous section 

be organized as follows: First, a very close 
сап ondence was found between student esti- 
noe rades made before counseling and those 
mates pcs Possibly the testing and counsel- 
made а: m confirmed the student's opinion of his 
ing eds s, or perhaps his opinion was not sus- 
own abili ie S change. This close correspondence 
ceptible to m А with post-estimates was 
of student pr t in the correlation of both these esti- 
also qe ades: That is, the student estimates 
mates Wl 


made before counseling correlatedas well w ith 
later grades as did the estimates made after coun- 
seling. | 

Since student post-estimates correlated higher 
with counselor estimates than did the student pre- 
estimates, and since counselor estimates C OTT en 
lated higher with grades than did the student esti- 
mates, it might seem surprising that student post- 
estimates did not correlate higher with g rades: 
However, this higher correlation of counselor esti 
mates with grades is partly explained by the larget, 
(3 x 3) table of frequencies as opposed to the smalle 
(2 x 2) table of frequencies for the correlation 0 
Student estimates with grades. 

Though all the correlations were statistically 
Significant, they were only moderately high. * 
mentioned before, the size of the contingency cor 
relation is limited by the number of categories. 2 
the case of student estimates, so many of the pe 
Were concentrated in the B and C grade categorien 
that it was necessary to break a larger table got 
to a smaller 2 x 2 table by combining frequencies 2d 
the more extreme grade categories. While this fac 
tor might account to some extentfor differences lea 
tween the results of the present study and the ting 


ings of other investigators, additional points пеё 
to be considered. 


For example, differences in training and er 
perience of counselors could be animportant fane 
Two of the counselors in this study had had ve?) 
little professional experience in the field of couns® 
ing. Another point is that the amount of informati 
the students and counselors had available differ? 
from other research projects. For instance, i^ 
Study by Young (7) the students had much more ^ 
formation to use in predicting their grades. А 224 
point is the manner in which the students were а552 
to predict grades. In the study by Freehill (2), 
Students predicted grade point averages rather 
indicating specific grades for a certain number 
courses, 

It should be menti 


reasons for the stud 
having a higher 
grades. One re 


tha? 
of 


1 
Oned that there are aan 
ent and counselor estimate? © | 
Predictive relationship to ас 
ason has to do with the aspir 
level of students entering college. Torrance (6 
ede a Strong trend for students to overestim? | 
b j abilities. A second reason is the observa. 
di SM (1) that Counselors tend to err by overP ea^ 
мг Ше low achieving student. A third 7 $^ 
а. © general unreliability of the grading 9 ж 
Nevertheless i А essi? 
Е nasmuch as multiple геёг е8 
equations using hi; һ cor 
sts 2 
have yield ng high school grades and te а^ 


a tio? 
) раё 
te 


ed fairly good predictions of college 2 


emic achieveme i estim? 
nt. nd 1 
Seem t „а Since counselor 


о 

Correlations with college grades C^ or 

SIM the correlations of high school gr ane th 
Ores wi ктан ре 

While to aga tnig с0Пене grades, itmightbe wg 0 


is variable of counselor estima 
he regression equations. 


ROBERTSON 


TABLE I 


CORRELATION OF STUDENT SELF-ESTIMATES 
WITH COUNSELOR ESTIMATES 
AND OBTAINED GRADES 


chi corre- 
ағ square lation 
sarna a лашы ee а 
Student pre-estimates 


VS. post-estimates 1 83. 05 .95 
Student pre-estimates 

VS. counselor estimates 6 30.53 . 40 
Student pre-estimates 

VS. actual grades 22.80 <38 
Student post-estimates 

VS. counselor estimates 6 53.90 .50 
Student post-estimates 

vs. actual grades 1 22.04 237 


Counselor estimates 
VS. actual grades 4 43.90 аы 


ii: ers LL = == 


5 
Summary 


ine how 
The purpose of the study was to determine 
Well college freshmen and their counselors can pre- 
dict first semester grades. S tudents predicted 
&rades both before and after a precollege counseling 


and testing program. Counselor predictions were 
made at the end of each counseling interview. 

A close correspondence was found between es- 
timates made by students before and after the coun- 
seling program. While student post-estimates cor- 
related higher with counselor estimates than did 
student pre-estimates, the correlation of both stu- 
dent estimates with actualgrades was approximately 
the same. Counselor estimates correlated higher 
with obtained grades than did the student estimates. 
АП correlations were statistically significant. The 
results were related to previous research concerned 
with the prediction of college achievement, using 
student and counselor estimates of grades. 
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Purpose 


It was the purpose of this Study to determine the 
the relationship of 1.0. 
learning efficiency to report card grades in a dis- 
trict which had adopted an ‘individualized’? ty 
marking program in the elementary Schools. More 
Specifically, this investigation Sought to ascertain 
the relationships of I.Q. ¿achievement as measured 
by a standardized test, and learning efficiency to 
course success or failure іп the fourth and Sixth 
grades. 


Background 


Within recent years there has been a marked 
tendency to substitute a system of evaluating pupil 
progress on the basis of the pupil's ability rather 
than the more conventional system of grading on the 
basis of class or national norms (7, 10) This type 
of marking procedure in which the individual is 
graded on the basis of the quality Of his academic 
performance in relation to his academic aptitude 
rather than on the quality of his performance in re- 
lation to some group standard is often referred 
to as an ‘‘individualized”’ marking System. The ad- 
vocates of the “individualized’’ program of report- 
ing believe that such a reporting of pupil progress 
is more conducive to the Social, emotional, and ac- 
nnnm development of pupils (2). | 

2 Despite the fact that the *'individualized ” Dro- 
is becoming increasingly popular and that 
paan rominent educators have maintained cate- 
cranes that elementary school pupils should be 
м ап individualized basis (3,5, 10), few іп- 
graded с have conducted any research on this 
= of reporting practice (7). A survey of 
€ n revealed that the only facet of the 
the literature ting technique which had received 
newer type mn was the relationship of ‘‘indi- 
ш шл practices іп the elementary 
vi 


School to subsequent academic success in the junior 
high school. The two studies conducted in this ne 
Sought to compare the effects that the *'individua = 
ized" grading system and the traditional grading 
procedures in the elementary school had on junior 
high school achievement, The first investigation 
was concerned with achievement as measured by 
Standardized tests (1), and the second was co ne 
cerned with achievement as evaluated by teachers 

marks (2). In neither study were any statistically 
Significant differences found between the scores O 


Satisfactory or unsat 
by students inan “‘indiy: 


Inan “‘individualizeg’! 


actualize t 
So too, th 
Should no 
tests Sinc 


intelligence and achieve 
retically, there should 
relation between grade 
ized" program and 


ment test scores (6). Theo" 
be a highly Significant СОГ” 
S received in an ‘individu 

Some measure of learning 


Ты 
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не! which appraises achievement in relation 
in elligence, The present study seeks to deter- 
Ne у gegen grading in a district which has 
oli ar an individualized marking program is most 
friere, related toI.Q., achievementor learning ef- 
Wane » The finding of this investigation should 
аа rate Whether current marking practices in 
iba ame which has adopted a newer type of pro- 
differ ог reporting pupil progress are significantly 
dn ent from marking practices extant inthe more 
aditional reporting programs. 


Procedure 
Se 


T investigation was conducted in a public 
in wee System in suburban Long Island. The district 
Ме Ше study was undertaken had adopted the 
iñ ‘ee analize system of reporting pupil progress 
incl s elementary Schools. The subjects of this study 
istr ed all the fourth and sixth grade pupils in the 
Pres ict with the exception of those who were not 
hos. ent when an intelligence test was administered, 
ets Who were not present whem an achievement 
the ^u Was administered, and those who entered 
nine uim late. There were 665 students in twenty- 
ent lasses in the fourth grade and 590 students in 
Thee classes in the sixth grade. 

and th, е Pintner Intermediate Test: Form A (Verbal) 
att e Stanford Achievement Test, Intermediate 
the en - complete, Form D were administered to 
equi ubjects, A deviation I. Q. and a median grade 
repvalent were calculated for each student The 
dos. cards of the pupils were analyzed in order to 
ry m mine the students who had received satisfacto- 
іа arks and the students who had received unsat- 
Ctory marks. Coefficients of correlation between 
Were and median grade equivalents in achievement 
leves > culated at both the fourth and sixth grade 
tellige) Regression equations of achievement on in- 
Тан diei Were then set up for the fourth and sixth 
each S and an effort quotient was determined for 
ined E. ividual student. The effort quotient was ob- 
the Y dividing the actual achievement score by 
by predicted achievement score, and multiplying 
Was to to remove decimals (12). The effort quotient 
he y. Serve as the measure of learning efficiency. 
alidity and the limitations of such a technique 

e pasuring accomplishment in terms of ability 

een the subject of recent research (4). |, 

ге ерага(е bi-serial coefficients of correlation 
or Calculated between intelligence and satisfacto- 
facto, satisfactory grades, achievement and satis- 
Cienc У or unsatisfactory grades, and learning effi- 
the to. and satisfactory or unsatisfactory grades at 
Stude, th and sixth grade levels for boys and girls. 
factor ent was considered to have received unsatis- 
Втаде Y grades when he received ап unsatisfactory 
mi tio. One or more academic areas. The deter- 
ion of separate correlation coefficients for boys 


Ang p; 
8115 was considered imperative because of the 


Sig 

ih 

tea, à icant relationship between the sex factor ps 
er than e 


er grades (9). Bi-serial rath 


hay, 


product moment coefficient of correlation was em- 
ployed because the grading system is dichotomous. 
Satisfactory or unsatisfactory marks are the only 
possible grades. 


The Findings 


The magnitude of the bi-serial coefficients of 
correlation between I.Q. and satisfactory or unsat- 
isfactory grades at the fourth grade level was .53 
for the boys and .59 for the girls. Atthesixthgrade 
levels the correlations were.30 for the boys апа. 37 
for the girls. АП of these correlations were statis- 
tically significant at the . 01 level of confidence. 

The magnitude of the bi-serial coefficients of 
correlation between median grade achievement 
Scores and satisfactory and unsatisfactory grades at 
the fourth grade level was .54 for the boys and .59 
for the girls. At the sixth grade level the correla- 
tions were .35 for the boys and . 41 for the girls. 
АП of these correlations were of sufficient magni- 
tude to be considered statistically significant at the 
. 01 level of confidence. 

The coefficients of correlation between learning 
efficiency and satisfactory and unsatisfactory grades 
at the fourth grade level were -.01 for the boys and 
4. 02 for the girls. At the sixth grade level the cor- 
relations were -. 01 and -.02. None of these corre- 
lations were found to be statistically significant. 


Conclusions 


Based on a consideration of the findings of this 
investigation certain conclusions seem warranted. 

1. Intelligence is significantly related to grad- 
ing practices at the . 01 level of confidence in a dis- 
trict which has officially adopted an ‘‘individualized”’ 
grading program. The magnitude of the correlations 
between intelligence and grading inthis study close- 
ly approximates the usual findings concerning the 
relationship between intelligence and school marks 
under a traditional grading system (8). 

2. The correlations between median grade a- 
chievement scores and grading practices were 
slightly higher than those between intelligence and 
grades. This finding closely parallels the results 
of investigations employing traditional marking pro- 
cedures (11). 

3. There was no relationship between learning 
efficiency and grading practices. 

4. The significant positive relationships be- 
tween intelligence and grading, and standardized a- 
chievement scores and grading indicate that teachers 
employed in a school system which ha d adopted an 
*&ndividualized'" program of marking continued to 
evaluate students in a traditional manner irrespec - 
tive of the stated marking philosophy ої the district. 

5. Any investigations which seek to determine 
the superior motivational effectiveness of different 
types of marking procedures must first determine 
whether the teachers involved in the research actu- 
ally are adhering to the stated marking philosophies 
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of their districts. 
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SOCIAL STATUS AND ENROLLMENT IN 
TRADITIONAL MATHEMATICS 


MARLOW A. MARKERT 
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ан > RESEARCH investigations have еуі- 
Cent's f at the socio-economic status ofan adoles- 
type Язсын is a factor significantly related to the 
These сеш which he pursues inschoo 1; 
Consid Studies, however, have generally failed to 
reflect x the hypothesis that sucha relationship may 
gence oe a common relationship to intelli- 
ананы ee Ше relationship of socio-e- 
айна таған and curriculum choice needs to be 
tically с when the effects of intelligence are statis- 
of such ontrolled. This article reports the results 
tigation te analysis. More specifically, the inves- 
riri e a the hypothesis that the number of 
in jS еа Semester credits earned by a student 
to the : ional mathematics is significantly related 
Meas ocio-economic status of hisfamily, when 
ured intelligence is controlled. 


Procedures 


fag СЕТУ fifth member of the 1958 graduating class 
OCated ected from each of eight urban high schools 
Ple con, in Northeast Oklahoma. The resulting sam- 
Бае of 226 males and 229 females. From 
tained pcg: records the following data were ob- 
lie or each of the selected graduates: (1) sex, 
Which eie. traditional mathematics courses for 
Credit (3 Student received high-school graduation 
Cent ie ) parental occupation, and (4) the mostre- 
tabulated 08 епсе quotient. The data меге collected, 
he ni and analyzed separately for each sex. 

ditions! ee of semester credits earned in tra- 
апа co, 'athematics was totaled for each student, 
t DStituted the criterion. Socio-economic sta- 
Dresti € prediction variable, was measured by the 
North- i of parental occupation. According to the 
8raduat, att occupational prestige value index, each 
че, е Was assigned a socio-economic status val- 
Variable гед intelligence constituted the control 
е. To test the hypothesis, partial correla- 


ж 


Parti; 


T " 
he obtained r's between the number of mathematics credits and measure 
alled out, were .57 and . 33 for males and fema 


tions between the number of mathe matics credits 
and socio-economic status values, with intelligence 
held constant, were computed for each sex. The fi- 
ducial limits of the obtained correlations were е5- 
tablished at the 5 percent level by the r to 2 trans- 


formation. 
Results and Conclusions 


When the intelligence factor was held constant, 
the partial correlations were .59 and .17 for males 
and females respectively. * The fiduc ial limits at 
the 5 percent level were .50<г <. 67 for boys and 
‚04 <r<.29 for girls. Although the sex variable is 
probably the most significant factor associated with 
the girls’ choice of enrollment in the mathematics 
curriculum, the fiducial limits of the obtained r val- 
ues did not include zero for either male or female 
students. Therefore the conclusion was warranted 
that the number of high-school sem ester credits 
earned by a Student intr aditional mathematics is 
significantly related to the socio-economic status of 
his family, when measured intelligence is controll- 
ed. 
The findings of this study indicate that the rela- 
tionship of social status and curriculum choice does 
not reflect a common relationship to intelligence. 
The socio-economic status ofa youth makes ап іп- 
dependent contribution in the selection of the curric- 
ulum which the student pursues in school. If socio- 
economic status is also significantly related to еп- 
rollments in other elective subjects, when intelli- 
gence is controlled, the simple solution of providing 
multiple programs in the secondary schoolcurricu~ 
lum is extremely complex. So long as students of 
differing social status groups respond differently to 
the values of various school subjects, the designa~ 
tion of a specific program as appropriate for stu- 
dents of a specific intelligence level may express a 
lack of sophistication of social realities. 


d intelligence, with social status 


les respectively. 
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EVIDENCE FROM SCHOOL RECORDS ON THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF ABILITY GROUPING* 


JOHN W. FRENCH 


Educational Testing Ser 


ing to QNTROVERSIAL topic in education or train- 
Sess he advisability of dividing students into clas- 
two E às to form homogeneous ability groupings at 
often a more levels. Without such groupings, it is 
aste argued that the slower students prevent the 
rate T Ones from moving ahead at their optimum 
work, ҚЫ the slower students аге subjec ted to 
isco; hat is beyond them and are likely to become 
Ogen: uraged. Teachers often complain that a heter- 
cous class is more difficult to teach and to han- 
aga a n other hand, many arguments are raised 
that th ability grouping. It is sometimes felt 
ulation slower students can benefit from the stim- 
parent of the faster ones. In the public schools, the 
elr S of students in slower classes complain that 
Seem Children are receiving inferior teaching. It 
i Spree that instruction both in Navy and in cin 
this Pont S could benefit by more information 
ipe there are a few recentstudies inthis area, 
Years ol the experimental work is more than 20 
Problem This does not appear to mean that the 
Sults or Was settled 20 years ago, because the re- 
ties у Studies carried out in the twenties and thir- 
Sig “ae conflicting. Different experimental de- 
and diff ifferent tests, different teaching methods, 
Confus mp learning materials allcontributed to а 
a өші Situation. Тһе evidence from studies саг- 
Slight) in grade schools and high sc hools seems 
Where У to favor ability grouping, partic ularly 
Howey, adaptations of teaching method were made. 
ее homogeneous grouping sometimes hada 
Made am effect. Severalsum maries have been 
Otto, 92 these studies (Cornell, 1936; Miller, 1930; 
те, 1980; Otto, 1954; Rock, 1929; Turney, 1931). 
Will pew Of the literature by Ruth B. Ekstrom (1959) 
W qued as an ONR Technical Report. 
Carrieg а 2000 many of the studies that have been 
to be a Out supply useful information, this seems 
Situation where large numbers of students 


vice, Princeton, New Jersey 


receiving many different kinds of training will need 
to be studied before really definitive generalizations 
become possible. The need for data in large quan- 
tities derived from many different educational sit- 
uations leads to the hope thatuse can be made of ex- 
isting files of data. Otherwise it is necessary to go 
to the expense and inconvenience to schools of ar- 
ranging a large number of different experimental 
setups. It is the object, then, of the present re- 
search to find out what can be learned about the ef- 
fectiveness of ability grouping from data already 
available in school records. 


Requirements of the Data 


For the purposes of this study, little restriction 
was put on the content of the training. Itwas satis- 
factory to deal with situations involving academ ic 
or practical learning, from books or apparatus, in 
the Navy or in civilian schools. However, to an- 
swer the question being asked, itis esse ntial that 
the records have the following charac teristics: 
(a) They must involve sufficient numbers of cases 
to permit the use of large-sample statistics; (b) a 
test of ability in the kind of tra ining under consid- 
eration must have been given in advance of training 
to all students being compared; (c) range in ability 
on this test must be reasonably wide; (d) some stu- 
dents must be grouped by ability and preferably (but 
not necessarily) some students shouldnot be so 
grouped; and (e) the same form of anachievement 
test in the field of study must be given at the con- 
clusion of the training to all groups of students be- 


ing compared. 
Navy Sources 


A search was made for suitable data at the U. S. 
Naval Training Center, Bainbridge, and the U.S. 
Naval Station, Norfolk. 


Db ing ti i ining and school 

Pr resea i Naval Research. For taking time to discuss training and schoo! 

to = ems амі қазан аво NT e data analyzed in this study, acknowledgements are extended 

Cente Commanding Officer and to Lt. Commander C. M. Younger and Lt. M. C. Neal at U. S. Naval Training 

їс, Bainbridge, Maryland; to the Commanding Officer and Lt. Clinton at U. S. Naval Station, Norfolk, 
1а, and to Mr. Leo Weitz, Principal, James Monroe High School, Bronx, New York. 
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At Bainbridge, the greatest obstacle tofinding 
appropriate data was the system the Navy uses, cal- 
ling for the selection of only well-qualified students 
for every course. On the basis of the General Clas- 
sification Test, a student is assigned to a particu- 
lar Naval school according to his ability. Those 
with insufficient ability do not qualify for the course, 
while those with more ability than necessary are 
assigned to a more demanding program. As a re- 
sult, the sample of trainees taking any one course 
is highly aomogeneous in the abilities represented 
by the test. "Two exceptions to this generalization 
were investigated. The first was the recruit train- 
ing which occurred before classification by ability 
was undertaken. The other was a remedialreading 
program which handled students that varied from 
those who were very retarded in reading to those 
who fell only slightly below the minimum standard. 

At Norfolk Naval Training Center it was thought 
that there would be more hope for finding hetero- 
geneous groupings in some of the schools, particu- 
larly the Radioman's School, since at that center 
men from the fleet, not recently tested for ability, 
меге received for training in courses requested by 
them. 

Bainbridge Recruit Trainees. For each of 147 
recruit companies entering Bainbridge during an 
18-month period in 1956 and 1957, the company 
means and standard deviations onthe General Clas- 
sification Test and the means on the Recruit Final 
Achievement Test were copied from Navy records. 
While much of recruit training is physical or man- 
ual in nature, the RFAT was a pencil and paper ex- 
amination of the amount of information the trainees 
had absorbed in such things as Navy regulations, 
ship and aircraft recognition, safety rules, etc. 

The GCT and RFAT company averages were 
found to have a correlation of .26. Ascatterplot 
was made of the data with GCT plotted on the ordi- 
nate and RFAT on the abscissa. Different symbols 
were used on the plot to represent the heterogeneity 
of each company as indicated by the size of its stan- 
dard deviation on GCT, which varied from 7.4 to 

11.6. While it would be. better to compare some 
classes intentionally selected so as to be homogen- 
eous with others selected so as to be heter ogen- 
eous, the amount of unintentional variation іп homo- 
geneity indicated here is probably enough to reveal 
any important relationships with teaching effective- 

ss. The line showing the regression of Gc T on 
RFAT was drawn. Effectiveness ofinstruction was 
Mund for purposes of this study by the vertic al 
iation from this regression line. No relation- 
im ars between hetero geneity of ability and 
ship appe ss of instruction as defined. Inthe re- 
ery err situation, this negative resultis 
cruit aues 5 standable, since no systematic effort 
readily un^» use different training methods or 
was made - men of different abilitylevels. It may 
schedules E motivation and moralein each com- 
well be that Ше more important to average com- 


pany became i than differences in heterogeneity. 


pany achievemen 


Bainbridge Remedial Reading Trainees. As they 
entered the Navy, all recruits were given an objec- 
tive reading test which has been prepared in sever- 
al parallel forms. Those cadets not coming upto 
the minimum standard were given special remedial 
work intended to make it possible for them to serve 
as effective seamen. After 3, 5, or 7 weeks, the 
trainee would take a second form of the reading test. 
Those who received a passing score would proceed 
to regular recruit training; those failing to receive 
such a score would continue the remedial course un- 
til they were able to pass. Attimes of heavy re- 
cruitment, from two to four reading classes would 
form simultaneously and ability grouping was prac- 
ticed. At times of light recruitment, only one class 
would start training at one time, and all levels of 
reading trainees would study together in that class- 
As a result, the standard deviation of initial test 
Scores for some classes was more than six times 
as large as that for other classes. 

Plots of initial against final reading test scores 
were made for four classes finishing in three weeks, 
31 classes finishing in five weeks, and 12 classes 
finishing in seven weeks. Again different symbols 
were used for plotting classes having different lev- 
els of heterogeneity on the initial reading test. № 
relationship between heterogeneity and the effec- 
tiveness of instruction was observed. 

МШ... eo data it was possible to find out whe- 
e € trainees do particularly well in high- 

ility classes and whether the less abletrainees 40 

well in classes with other men at their own level. 


> answer these questions the trainees in five-week 
classes were divided into four quartiles on the ba- 
ld rcge test Score. The classes were divided 
initial test The РА the basis of mean score for the 
a Б £roups defined by these divis- 
eds very variable number of cases, because 
РА у er able trainees fall in the low-level 
um and relatively fewlow-ability trainees fall 

© high-level classes. Figure 1 shows a plot of 
eir mean scores on the 
sts. The number of ca- 
ted in the figure. There 
mbership in a slow class 
= dae ent for the lo w-ability 
ia, ана Se of the inconsistencies in ће 
cance. pt was made to dem onstrate signifi- 


Norfolk Data 
——— 


Тһе 
the оа. at Norfolk were visited 107 
more hetero finding groups of trainees that wer? 
was hoped i құлша than those at Bainbridge. 
жеге іі | е trainees at the Radioman’s School 
ег, it was leg УАТУ Quite widely in ability.  HoweY- 
part of the үү that code instruction, the only 
fectively қыны. which could be measured ef^ 
trainees pee Carried out in such a way that able? 
Would not 5 Ч not be held back and slow trainee? 

© overwhelmed. The trainees receive 


4 
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Signals for code practice through earphones at 
whichever of three speeds was most suitable for 
them. 

At the Radioman's School and at other training 
Schools at Norfolk, it was the practice toallow 
Slower Students to drop back so as to repeat part of 
the work in classes that started later than they did. 
Asa result, all classes were affected byshifting 
membership, so that it was not possible to evaluate 
the effectiveness of instruction under a particular 
unchanging set of conditions. In Metalsmith's and 
in Similar Schools the classes were so small that 
bit could be made so individual that each 
meu on Was allowed to work and to learnat a 
Е Ак мее to him. Іпа sense, then, it was the 
ing for į ness of the Navy school system in provid- 
m Instruction at a suitable level that made the 

ning data unusable in this investigation. 


Public High School Data 


ure Tene homogeneity within a course or contin- 
hate nein membership of classes are situations 
a ‚сетей less likely to occur in civilian schools 
м min d Schools. To locate appropriate data 
Were high schools, the purposes of the project 
Directo SA with Dr. J. Wayne Wright stone, 
ез Ог of Research for the New York City schools. 
where es the James Monroe High School as one 
à oe records would probably be available. 
of the 18 School, all of the essential requirements 
ing dun Were present. The Nelson-Denny Read- 
grou "St and I.Q. were given to all students; ability 
Cous E was practiced where possible; and major 
Br am ended with a final uniform achievement test 
bn Classes. Pertinent data were collected for 
es in т of 1958 and 1959 for tenth-grade cours- 
nia iology, World History, and Geometry. 
for p Correlations of class means were computed 
Course two aptitude test scoresand the end- of- 
eans Achievement test. These intercorrelations, 
Веда? and standard deviations tend tobe high. 
fro, 18 Scores and 1.0. correlate with each other 
Chievg 87 to .98. The predictors correlate with a- 
eq tera from .65 to .94. Itistobe remember- 
Class these are correlations of ability-grouped 
is the Means rather thanindividuals. Тһе 1.0. test 
Тһе Ж etter predictor for Biology and Geometry. 
History ding test is the better predictor for World 
shows Was done with the Navy data, plots were made 
test, ПЕ the regression of class means of predictor 
Show 9n class means for achievement. Figure2 
Dent. he plot of I. Q. and the Geometry achieve- 
is, безі Scores, The homogeneity of the classes 
are lCated, and classes taught by the same teacher 
Wong ed by code letters. Plots for Biology and 
Sem, History are omitted to savespace. They re- 
"агер Figure 2 іп that homogeneity seems entirely 
Уйан, ed to teaching effectiveness as judged by de- 
As in AS of class means from the regression line. 
igure 2, there is some evidence inthe other 
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two plots that some teachers were consistently suc- 
cessful and some were consistently unsuccessful 
whether their classes were homogeneous or not. 
Figure 2, however, differs from the othertwo plots 
in showing the most thorough ability grouping. 
While the lack of relationship between homogeneity 
and teaching effectiveness seemed understandable 
for recruit trainees, some relationship was expect- 
ed here, because the teachers, by lip service at 
least, adjust the teaching schedule to the ability of 
the class. Since this is more possible with homo- 
geneous classes, the effectiveness of teaching was 
expected to be better with such classes. 

In addition to finding that homogeneity of classes 
was unrelated to teaching effectiveness, it was a- 
gain desirable, as in the Navy data, tofind out whe- 
ther able students achieved more in high-ability 
classes and slow students were better off inlow- 
ability classes. As was donefor the remedial 
reading trainees at Bainbridge, the data for the in- 
dividual high school students taking each course 
were divided into quartiles on the basis of the pre- 
dictor test score. The classes were divided into 
those with relatively high means andthose with rel- 
atively low means on the predictor test score. Fig- 
ures 3, 4, and 5 show plots of the eight resulting 
means for each course. Again itshouldbe remem- 
bered that the number of classes is small for upper 
quartile students inlow-ability classes and for 
lower quartile students in high-ability classes. The 
number of cases in each group is indicated in the 
figure. 

Evident in Figures 3, 4, and 5 is the tendency 
for both able and slow students to achieve more in 
high-ability classes than they do in low-ability clas- 
ses. This confirms the uncertain appearance of 
this tendency in Figure 1. The statistical signifi- 
cance of these differences was tested by analysis of 
covariance (Gulliksen, 1950). The regress ionof 
predictor scores on achievement for studentsin 
high-ability classes was compared with that for stu- 
dents in low-ability classes. Only the middle two 
ability quartiles were usedin this analysis, because 
for them there is an adequate number of cases in 
both high- and low-ability classes. Furthermore, 
curvilinearity of regression was unlikely inthe 
middle two quartiles. This method of analysis of 
covariance indicates significance of differences be- 
tween the intercepts of the regressionlines assum- 
ing equal errors of estimate for the groups and e- 
qual slopes of the regression lines. The intercepts 
were found to be significantly different for Biology 
and World History. However, the significance is 
in some doubt, because errors of estimate were al- 
so found to be significantly different. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


When testing hypotheses inthe behavioral scien- 
ces, the pitfalls in using available data rather than 
controlled experimentation can be treacherous. In 
this investigation it was desired to reach some con- 
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PLOT OF MEANS ОМ INITIAL AND FINAL READING TESTS FOR APTITUDE QUARTILE 
AND CLASS ABILITY GROUPS AMONG BAINBRIDGE READING TRAINEES 


(The number of cases for each point is indicated on the plot.) 
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PLOT OF HIGH SCHOOL CLASS MEANS ON I. Q. 
AND GEOMETRY ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES 
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FIGURE 3. 


PLOT ОЕ MEANS ON I. ©. AND BIOLOGY ACHIEVEMENT TEST FOR APTITUDE 
QUARTILE AND CLASS ABILITY GROUPS AMONG HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


(The number of cases for each point is indicated on the plot.) 
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PLOT OF MEANS ON READING TEST AND WORLD HISTORY ACHIEVEMENT TEST FOR APTITUDE 
QUARTILE AND CLASS ABILITY GROUPS AMONG HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


(The number of cases for each point is indicated on the plot.) 
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PLOT OF MEANS ON I.Q. AND GEOMETRY ACHIEVEMENT TEST FOR APTITUDE QUARTILE 
AND CLASS ABILITY GROUPS AMONG HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
(The number of cases for each point is indicated on the plot.) 
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clusion on the effectiveness of teaching under vary- 
ing conditions of homogeneity and ability grouping. 
In two situations in a Navy schoolthe data seemed 
worth analyzing to obtain evidence on this problem. 
However, because of excess homogeneity within 
courses or because of continually changing mem- 
bership of classes, it does not appear that many sit- 
uations іп the Navy are likely to be fruitful sources 
of the kind of data required. The availability of 
Suitable data for this problem in public high schools 
seems more likely. However, it will be explained 
why findings based on high school records are very 
difficult to interpret. Nevertheless, data for three 
Courses at one high school were analyzed. 

In the analysis of both Navy and civilian data, 
there was found to be no relationship between a- 
Chievement and homogeneity of ability within class- 
es. Since ability grouping attempts to make class- 
room groups more uniform, this seems to be evi- 
dence that ability grouping does not by itself in- 
Crease the effectiveness of instruction. 

However, in the high school data there was clear 
evidence that bright children do better in high-abil- 
ity classes and that slow children also do better in 
high-ability classes. This indicates that ability 
grouping is helpful to bright children, but harmful 
to most of the slow children, a finding that seems 
to confirm the feelings of parents. The parents of 
bright children are usually delighted to have their 
Children in fast groups, while the parents ofslow 
Children often complain that ability grouping is un- 
fair and undemocratic. 

Unfortunately, an example of the pitfalls encoun- 
tered in using available data may entirely account 
for the differences that werefound. Ability group- 
ing, as carried out at the high school participating 
11 this study, is a complex process, as indeed it 
Probably is at any school thatattempts ability 
&rouping, Previous grades, parents' and students’ 
desires, Scheduling difficulties, and other things 
Play a part. It is likely that students who have been 
Motivated enough to get high grades in previous 
Years will be the ones chosen for the hig h-ability 
Classes. Thus, it may be that achievement in the 
Special classes is higher than would be predicted on 
the basis of aptitude, not because the instruction is 

etter than in other classes, but simply because the 
Students in those classes always have achieved bet- 
ter than predicted. Therefore, a definitive conclu- 
Sa about ability grouping cannot be made on the 
asis of these data, although it may be fair to say 

t something has been gained in understanding of 

€ way ability grouping operates in the schools. 

" In addition to setting up appropriate con trols 
Ver the selection of students for experimental 
iier d the director of a definitive experiment 
мена have to insure his readers that suitable teach- 
and саз and schedules were usedfor high, low, 
ound еговепеоцз ability groups. Any differences 
only Бы be shown to have been made possible 
ровы. the ability grouping. There should be по 
ibility, for example, that inferior performance 


by heterogeneous groups could result from there 
being a better match between teaching methods and 
group needs for the homogeneous groups than there 
was for the heterogeneous groups. 

The final conclusion must be that available data 
is no substitute for a controlled experiment. While 
a number of controlled experiments are reported in 
the literature, many of these are difficult to inter- 
pret for some reason. The problem seems to ге- 
main without an adequate answer. 


Summary 


An important question in education or training 
pertains to the advisability of dividing students into 
classes so as to form homogeneous ability group- 
ings at two or more levels. This projectrepresents 
an attempt to find evidence on this ques tion in the 
files of Navy or civilian schools. 

An absence of relationship was found bet ween 
homogeneity of classes and the effectiveness of pre- 
paring students for achievement tests either in Navy 
schools or in a New York City high school. In the 
high school, however, students enrolled in high-a- 
bility classes appeared in some subjects to have a 
definite advantage over students in lowe r-ability 
classes, whether they were themselves fastor slow 
learners. However, since this finding may be ac- 
counted for by the subjective selection of students 
for the high-ability classes, it must be conc luded 
that a definitive answer to the problems can only be 
obtained by means of controlled experiments. 
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IT WOULD seem essential, first, that one be 
aware of conflicts in opinion between educators and 
newspaper personnel as to what the public wants (or 
claims to want) to read about the educational proc- 
ess, in contrast to what the American press actual- 
ly prints. Thus, a teacher reading his daily news- 
paper is likely to consider as overemphasized the 
coverage of school athletic events and personalities 
engaged in such activities, space given to scandal 
or controversy in school affairs, and publicity sto- 
ries about administrators. What that teacher con- 
siders a lack of newspaper attention to the profes- 
sional and social contributions of teachers and their 
profession often engenders within him a feeling of 
frustation and bitterness. 

The following will be regarded by many teach- 
ers as being all too typical: 


One day last fall our student council Sponsored 
**Operation Soap Suds.’’ Nearly all the kids helped 
and we cleaned the schoolinside and out from top to 
bottom. The same day two of the older boys who 
played hookey stole a new Oldsmobile and were 
caught 20 miles out of town. Тһе two got 18 inches 
of news space on the first page; the other 437 got 
one and one-half inches on page 36.2 


The newspaper editor, on the other hand, is 
likely to hold different viewpoints. In regardto ed- 
itorial support which newspapers over the years 
have given to teachers and educational progress, he 
tends to assume that the press has ES im pee 
oughly positive influence. In fact, as far ack as 

i ears ago a national educational publication 
we fee bestowed this accolade upon the Amer- 
сарир for its services to the teaching profes- 


sion: 


One doesn’t go far in surveying the press НЕ 
fore discovering that... teachers owe а large par 
of their increasing respectability to a generous 
recognition by the newspapers, 3 

However, an editor’s policy in printing news 
and pictures dealing with educational matters may 
have a distinctly different basis than that which іп” 
fluences the content of his editorial columns. ТО 
justify his use of certain materialwhich he realizes 
will do harm to the educational process, he turns 10 
any of a number of ‘definitions of news. ’’ Here are 
Several widely-quoted examples: 


‘News is whatever readers want to know 
about. ” 4 


“News is anything timely that interests a 
number of people, ” 5 


“It is the newspaper's duty to print the 
news--and raise hell. ” 6 


Educators, in turn, rea 
poorly-balanced or u nfav 
Content. The resultant 11-4 
Communication between ed 
typified in the following аш 
peared in national educati 


ct to what they сопѕійег 
Orable mass-medi@ 
eeling and breakdown in 
ucators and editors аге 
Otations which һауе АР” 
onal publications: 


++. public school teachers are condemned 
by the spokesman for the American public 
for failing to produce the kind of citizens 

this country needs and wants. 7 


The past two years (1949-50) have wit- 

nessed criticism in the press, periodicals, 
and other publications lavishing much at- 

tention upon groups and individuals who pro- 
claim... children are being taught drivel. 9 


* This appraisal re 
port--in news st 


His earlie 
fare were 


sults from the author’s continuing interest in dis 
ories, editorials and photos--about varied activit: 

; igations of American newspaper and magazine tr 
pere previously in the Journal. (See footnote 1 at e 
p 


Coveri; 


nd of article. ) 
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The popular spirit of analyzing and criti- 
cizing teachers is beginning to be big 
business... it is the rare educator who 
does not feel self-conscious and wonder 
if he should see a psychoanalyst.9 


а Presentation of the data whichfollow is de- 
Signed to go beyond isolated instances of supposed 
HR a а benevolence or malevolence in the han- 
ge of educational news and to describe, instead, 
© е findings reported incertain relevant studies. 
il the most frequently-quoted pioneers in the 
acer of content analysis of mass-media material 
ne with the teaching profession is Belmont M. 
Farley. His findings seem to indicate anomalies ех- 
intent in the type of such material being presented 
"4 the reading public, rather than demonstration of 
шар: In “What to Tell the People About the Public 

chools, ’? Farley says: 


There is a tendency to supply readers of 
school news with the largest amount of in- 
formation upon topics in which they have 
the least interest. The six topics of great- 
est interest to patrons get 25% of the news 
Space while topics of lesser interest get 
75% of news space. 


t Farley's study included 5, 000 persons inthir- 
ееп cities who indicated that the following six topics 
ving to do with the teaching profession were of 
т гаган interest to them: pupil progress апа achieve- 
түрі methods of instruction, pupil health, courses 
ce Study, value of education, discipline and behavior 
iti Pupils, Public interest in extra-curricular activ- 
les ranked at the very bottom of the long list of 
ы. educationalinterests. Yet, examination 
edits! 000 column inches of mass-media space devot- 
в those interests disclosed that 47.1% of that 
see dealt with extra-curricular interests, the 
onl. ational phase of least public concern, whereas 
in i2 6% reported on the public's greatest interest 
me e teaching profession: the progress and achieve- 
nt which pupils made under their teachers. 
гера, Оп two later occasions, Farley is quoted in 
ice to his attitude on the manner in which the A- 
edic press handles, in general, matters of an 
Sayi ational nature. In one instance he is reportedas 
gui e" *By and large the newspapers of the United 
tener are friendly to the schools andthat, as educa- 
Porta: Mediums themselves, they recognize the im- 
ала 29 of freedom of ^r nsn freedom to teach, 
reedom to learn. ” 12 
In a personal letter to this writer, Farley ex- 


ami Н 
ву: 165 іп more detail, both sides of ће controver- 


The teachers themselves have usually ге- 
Ceived fair and, in my opinion, adequate 
treatment by the press. By “‘fair’’ I mean 
hey һауе taken into consideration all of the 


difficulties which handicap the effective- 
ness of teachers and have still given them 
credit for a highly useful service to soci- 
ety. By ‘‘adequate’’ I mean that they аге 
not neglected. We have seen inthe last . 
twelve months many editorials pointing 
out the need for more teachers, better 
qualified teachers, and better paid teach- 
ers. We have seen a decline in the car- 
toon type of treatment in which teachers 
used to be quite frequently belittled and 
pictured as persons who might have 
stepped out of an album of 1835. 13 


On the other side of the ledger, of course, 
we have to recall the too frequent accusa- 
tions that teachers are left wing or sub- 
versive. Such charges do not come as а 
general rule from the press and do not 
represent editorial policy. Someone 
makes a wild statement about **subver- 
sive teachers” and gets quoted in the 
press. 14 


A widely-read study 15 in whichW. Marvin 
Kemp examined editorial pages of daily and weekly 
newspapers in South Dakota indicates that South 
Dakota editors have made a clear-cut acceptance of 
their responsibilities as an extra-legal appraisal a- 
gency of the school, Kemp discovered that 35. 03% 
of newspaper editorial material descr ibing what 
teachers teach, how they teach it, and the results 
they obtain was written by editors. Yet, he indicat- 
ed, only 5.3% of the items concerning the executive 
function of school organization--and these very fre- 
quently submitted to the papers by educators or pub- 
licity departments of school systems--could be clas- 
sified as dealing with five of the six topics in which 
Farley found school patrons to be most interested. 
Table I offers a comparison of findings of other rel- 
evant studies. 

Thus Kemp felt that mass-media editors, at 
least in their editorial columns, correlate material 
on education more closely with reader interest than 
do educational releases generally written by School 
personnel themselves. Kluckholn and Peterson sub- 
stantiate responsibility for preparation of school 
news, claiming that 66 2/3% of such news is pre- 
pared within school sy st ems. 16 A similar inves-: 
tigation by Rollo G. Reynolds indicates that in 83% 
of school systems sampled over the nation, superin- 
tendents furnished the major portion of that news. 11 

Benjamia Fine, nationally-syndicated writer 
on educational matters, is reportedas having sur- 
veyed 180 college publicity officers to learn what 
these individuals, among whose mainresponsibilities 
was to provide news releases to editors, considered 
preferred items of an educational nature. Again, 
releases publicizing events of an extra-curricular 
nature were not considered as being worthy of top 


priority: 
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ess, in contrast to what the American press actual- 
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paper is likely to consider as overemphasized the 
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or controversy in school affairs, and Publicity sto- 
ries about administrators. What that teacher con- 
siders a lack of newspaper attention to the profes- 
sional and social contributions of teachers and their 
profession often engenders within him a feeling of 
frustation and bitterness. 

The following will be regarded by many teach- 
ers as being all too typical: 


One day last fallour student council Sponsored 
“Operation Soap Suds. ’’ Nearly all the kids helped 
and we cleaned the schoolinside and out from top to 
bottom. The same day two of the older boys who 
played hookey stole a new Oldsmobile and were 
caught 20 miles out of town. The two got 18 inches 
of news space on the first page; the other 437 got 
one and one-half inches on page 36,2 


The newspaper editor, on the other hand, is 
likely to hold different viewpoints. In regard to ed- 
itorial support which newspapers over the years 
have given to teachers and educational progress, he 
tends to assume that the press has exerted a thor- 
oughly positive influence. In fact, as far back as 

і ears ago а national educational publication 
je fares bestowed this accolade upon the Amer- 
та press for its services to the teaching profes- 


sion: 


| ; results from the author's continuing interest in disc 
* This ары stories, editorials and photos--about varied activiti 
рогі--іп пе investigations of American newspaper and magazine tr. 
His и previously іп the Journal. (See footnote 1 at 
ere 


fare W 


One doesn't go far in surveying the press be- 
fore discovering that...teachers owe a large part 
of their increasing respectability to a generous 
recognition by the newspapers, 3 

However, an editor’s policy in printing neWS 
and pictures dealing with educational matters may 
have a distinctly different basis than that which in- 
fluences the content of his editorial columns. T° 
justify his use of certain material which һе realizes 
will do harm to the educational process, he turns to 
any of a number of ‘definitions of news. ’’ Here are 
Several widely-quoted examples: 


"News is whatey. 
about, ” 4 


“News is anything timely that interests a 
number of people, "5 


"It is the newspaper’s duty to print the 
news--and raise hell. ” 6 


er readers want to know 


Educators 
poorly-balanced 
Content, The res 


;: Public school teachers are condemned 

1 man for the American public 
for failing to produce the kind of citizens 
his country needs and wants, 7 


The past two years (1949-50) have wit- 
nessed criticism in the press, periodicals, 
and other publications lavishing much at- 
tention upon groups and individuals who pro- 
Claim... children аге being taught drivel. 9 


Overing what American newspapers ге” 
eS of pupils and teachers in our schools: 


eatment of various aspects of teacher ме" 
end of article. ) 
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The popular spirit of analyzing and criti- 
cizing teachers is beginning to be big 
business... it is the rare educator who 
does not feel self-conscious and wonder 
if he should see a psychoanalyst. 9 


| Presentation of the data whichfollow is 4е- 
Signed to go beyond isolated instances of supposed 
newspaper benevolence or malevolence in the han- 
dling of educational news and to describe, instead, 
the findings reported in certain relevant studies. 
One of the most frequently-quoted pioneers in the 
field of content analysis of mass-media material 
dealing with the teaching profession is Belmont M. 
Farley. His findings seem to indicate anomalies ex- 
istent in the type of such material being presented 
to the reading public, rather than demonstration of 
bias. In “What to Tell the People About the Public 
Schools, '' Farley says: 


There is a tendency to supply readers of 
School news with the largest amount of in- 
formation upon topics in which they have 
the least interest. The six topics of great- 
est interest to patrons get 25% of the news 
Space while topics of lesser interest get 
75% of news space. 


tea, Farley's study included 5, 000 persons in thir- 
en cities who indicated that the following six topics 
Ving to do with the teaching profession were of 
8reatest interest to them: pupil progress and achieve- 
ош, methods of instruction, pupil health, courses 
of Study, value of education, discipline and behavior 
iti Pupils. Public interest in extra-curricular activ- 
165 ranked at the very bottom of the long list of 
ai educationalinterests. Yet, examination 
ed ri 000 column inches of mass-media space d 
cot? those interests disclosed that 47.1% of tha 
educa е dealt with extra-curricular interests, the 
Оп], Cational phase of least public concern, whereas 
in h^ 6% reported on the public's greatest interes 
€ teaching profession: the progress and achieve- 
ent which pupils made under their teachers. — 
гера, ОП two later occasions, Farley is quoted in 
Бага to his attitude on the manner in which the А- 
educan press handles, in general, matters ofan 
Заур Onal nature. In one instance he is reportedas 
Stat, ng: “By and large the newspapers of the United 
tion, аге friendly to the schools and that, as educa- 
Porta, e diums themselves, they recognize the im- 
and тү of freedom of expression, freedom to teach, 
Teedom to learn. ” 12 


In a personal letter to this writer, Farley ex- 


ami 
sy: 185, in more detail, both sides ofthe сопігоуег- 


The teachers themselves һауе usually ге- 
Ceived fair and, in my opinion, adequate 

i o2tment by the press. Ву “fair” I mean 
hey have taken into consideration all of the 


difficulties which handicap the effective- 
ness of teachers and have still given them 
credit for a highly useful service to soci- 
ety. By ‘‘adequate’’ I mean that they аге 
not neglected. We have seen in the last . 
twelve months many editorials pointing 
out the need for more teachers, better 
qualified teachers, and better paid teach- 
ers. We have seen a decline in the car- 
toon type of treatment in which teachers 
used to be quite frequently belittled and 
pictured as persons who might have 
Stepped out of an album of 1835. 13 


On the other side of the ledger, of course, 
we have to recall the too frequent accusa- 
tions that teachers are left wing or sub- 
versive. Such charges do not come as a 
general rule from the press and do not 
represent editorial policy. Someone 
makes a wild statement about **subver- 
sive teachers” and gets quoted in the 
press, 14 


A widely-read study 15 in which W. Marvin 
Kemp examined editorial pages of daily and weekly 
newspapers in South Dakota indicates that South 
Dakota editors have made a clear-cut acceptance of 
their responsibilities as an extra-legal appraisal а- 
gency of the school. Kemp discovered that 35. 03% 
of newspaper editorial material describing what 
teachers teach, how they teach it, and the results 
they obtain was written by editors. Yet, he indicat- 
ed, only 5.3% of the items concerning the executive 
function of school organization--andthese very fre- 
quently submitted to the papers by educators or pub- 
licity departments of schoolsystems--could be clas- 
sified as dealing with five of the six topics in which 
Farley found school patrons to be most interested. 
Table I offers a comparison of findings of other rel- 
evant studies. 

Thus Kemp felt that mass-media editors, at 
least in their editorial columns, correlate material 
on education more closely with reader interest than 
do educational releases generally written by School 
personnel themselves. Kluckholn and Peterson sub- 
stantiate responsibility for preparation of school 
news, claiming that 66 2/3% of such news is pre- 
pared within School sy stems. 16 A similar inves- 
tigation by Rollo G. Reynolds indicates that in 83% 
of school systems sampled over the nation, Superin- 
tendents furnished the major portion of that news. 17 

Benjamin Fine, nationally-syndicated writer 
on educational matters, is reportedas having sur- 
veyed 180 college publicity officers to learn what 
these individuals, among whose mainresponsibilities 
was to provide news releases to editors, considered 
preferred items of an educational nature. Again, 
releases publicizing events of an extra-curricular 
nature were not considered ав being worthy of top 


priority: 
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TABLE I 


A COMPILATION OF CERTAIN STUDIES DESCRIBING THE 
PERCENTAGE OF NEWSPAPER EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
SPACE DEVOTED TO ATHLETICS AND EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Extra- 
Study Athletics Curricular 

Hyde 54.6 11.4 

Kemp 34.7 33. 1 
Grinnell 33. 3 No findings 
Kluckholn 32.0 21.0 
Reynolds 30.0 No findings 
Farley 27.0 20.1 
Briscoe 25.0 19.0 
Garlin 9.9 


11.2 
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(Priority by rank) 

Human Interest 

Student Articles 

Stories with Pictures 
Extracurricular Activities 
Science Stories 
Educational Stories 
National News 

Surveys, Reports, Studies 
Faculty Interviews 
Scandal Stories 


© «© со 4 с› ол нь сого к 


— 


Later, a subsidiary publication of the American Col- 
lege Public Relations Associationrepeated that poll 
among news and education editors of metropolitan 
newspapers. These newspaper people assigned even 
a lower priority to coverage of extra-curricular 
events: 


(Priority by rank) 

Human Interest 

Stories with Pictures 
Educational Stories 
Surveys, Reports, Studies 
Science Stories 
Extracurricular Activities 
Faculty Interviews 
Student Articles 

National News 

Scandal Stories 


© © со-1 о сл уь омон 


н 


The aforementioned publication then polled a number 
of its own members to obtain their evaluation of the 
Same categories of educational news. Taking into 
account the fact that the ‘Student Articles” category 
Was inadvertently omitted from the questionnaire, 


the poll showed: 


(Priority by rank) 

Human Interest 

Stories with Pictures 
Extracurricular Activities 
Science Stories 

National News 
Educational Stories 
Scandal Stories 

Surveys, Reports, Studies 
Faculty Interviews 


осо осло мон 


. However, іп spite of the preceding evidence 
Which seems to give strong indication that neither 
вера publicists nor metropolitan newspaper editors 
iut primarily interested in extra-curricular activ- 
eee of schools, the data of two later studies agree 
“en Farley's contention that a heavy ratio of Amer- 
iB Press coverage 15 devoted to those very activ- 

165. Рог instance, data contained in а Louisville 
ot oY master’s thesis, based upon study of a 
mem Of 89, 984 lines of type reporting public school 
сЧетя from July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1950, dis- 

Sed that 35% of those lines was devoted to some 


ав 
Pect of school athletics. 2 


The analysis by Robert C. Snider (22) involv- 
ing all school photographs published during 10 months 
in 3,600 issues of 12 daily newspapers with a com- 
bined daily circulation of over 200,000, pr ovides 
further disturbing data, especially if one accepts 
Snider’s contention that photographs, particularly 
those of children, attract highest attention among 
newspaper readers. Snider discovered that the 12 
newspapers had, in 10 months, published a total of 
2,428 photographs of local public school activities. 
However, only % of all school photos discovered 
were of children under 12 years of age. 

Variations were also evident in frequency-of- 
use of photos among the 12 newspapers exam ined. 
The two largest-circulating papers published more 
than half (1, 252) of all photos used. Two others used 
a combined total of only 15 such pictures in ten 
months. One paper with acirculation of 6, 704 print- 
ed 456 school photos in the ten-month period under 
examination; a paper with almost equal circulation 
(5, 714) used only 52. 

And what was depicted in the 2, 428 photos an- 
alyzed? Why, 904 pictures (37%) were devoted to 
‘athletics, ” whereas only . 4% showed pupils in ac- 
tual physical education classes from kindergarten 
through high school, The next largest category, 636 
photos representing 26% of the total, was devoted to 
some phase of graduation. Опе is at first pleased 
that 133 photographs (6% of all photos) were of fac- 
ulty members--until it is realized that 45% of these 
photos were of football or basketball coaches. One 
third of the papers used no faculty photos. The re- 
maining 755 school photographs were scattered 
among 33 categories, 21 of which each received less 
than 1% of the total. ‘‘Photographs of pupils and 
teachers in classroom and laboratory situations, "' 
Snider reported, ‘‘are non-existent in most news- 
papers and quite rare in others. " 

Snider concluded his summation by urging im- 
proved press pictures of truly educationalactivities 
through cooperation between newspaper photogra- 
phers and educators. The result would be decreased 
emphasis on photos having to do with athletics and 
fewer unwanted shots of “40 or 50 children row on 
row staring self-consciously from the page. ine 
stead, there would become available reader-appeal 
photographs depicting what schools are actually 4о- 


ing. 

ы However, the present situation, judged on the 
basis of the school photographs examined, Snider 
describes thusly: 

И our schools should be judged solely on 
the basis of the information conveyed by 
newspaper photographs of school activi- 
ties, it would appear that the primary 
concern of these educational enterprises 
is a series of seasonal extracurricular 
activities crowded into a busy schedule 
of sporting events and climaxed with a 
vernal pageant called graduation. 


That Snider’s reaction is in agreement with a 
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criticism by D. G. Stout, writing in School and With the '*3R's."' As was the case with news items 
Community, can readily be noted: of a critical nature, NEA’s compilation of newspaper 
editorials indicates that editorial reference to sub- 
The fact is that the type of information verSive instruction by teachers ranked first (44. 1%) 
constituting most ofthe school news leads among categories surveyed. Teacher success with 
easily to the assumption that school work the 3 R's also received considerable editorialcrit- 
consists of little besides athletic contests, icism (18.3%). 
dramatics, entertainment, forensics, and The NEA study alsosurveyed detrimental ref- 
other extra-class activities. 23 erences appearing in certain articles by newspaper 
columnists, most such materialof widely syndicated 
And what data are available to indicate mass columnists being designatedas nationwide. '' Again, 
media's treatment of the individual teacher and alleged subversive instruction by teachers was given 
of that teacher's problems within the teaching pro- the greatest attention (59. 6%) by newspaper column- 
fession? ists. These columnists' critical allusions to teach- 
The **Study of School News in the Louisville ers' methods (48. 9%) and to teacher success with 
Courier Journalírom July 1, 1948, to june 30, the 3 R’s (46.8%) ranked second and third respec- 
1950, ’’ to which earlier reference has been made in ‚ tively. 
this analysis, found that 50% of news which dealt with Finally, the NEA survey examined the content 


educational matters during that two-year period was 
devoted to two topics: athletics (35%, as was men- 
tioned before) and actions of the board of education 


of 56 ‘‘letters to the editor" appearing in 38 differ- 
ent newspaper issues. Writers of “letters to the 
editor” also were strongly motivated to allege that 


(15%). я teachers were providing subversive instruction +0 
In lescending order, the other 50% of total American youth, for such allegations co mpose 
content discussed such topics as pupil activities of 21.4% of the letters surveyed--the same рег cent 


a non-athletic nature, materials concerning teach- 


E devoted t R’s. 
ers specifically, and supervisory matters, 24 ^ о lack of teacher success with the 3 


The only category of a higher total 25. was that 
was the contention of the author of the aforemen- criticizing moral and ДӨЙ Tina = $ p Тыр ae 
tioned study that, at least so far as her findings in public schools. 


certain issues of a Single mass-media newspaper 


| | i 
were concerned, the bulk of publicity given schools “ter warning that its survey is by no mean 


to be 1 : қ 
is favorable. However, she indicated that teachers, NE Т ее Ts Nem EDO ut caution and reservation, 
as such, are frequently criticized for their Supposed owing two conclusions: 
failure in teaching the *^3R's" and for teaching re- | 
sults іп general. Оп the basis of her study, the au- я с. about th ашы ba oen Й 
thor recommended that more mass-media coverage teachers Ва [os emm of ini 
be devoted specifically to the accomplishments of aganda, althouch Б 'su versive prop~ 
teachers in the classroom. к cia, d ol M the term ‘‘subversive 

A widely-discussed, documented investigation early defined. 
into criticisms which mass-media are actually print- 9 
ing about teachers and their activities was compiled | еі wero are concerned with the 
in the early 1950’s by the National Educational As- tanta без yo топ provided by this па- 
sociation. 25 NE A's Research Division examined АЙП aU ers, teaching profession, 
256 items critical of educational endeavor which ap- public Schools, 


peared in 168 different newspapers during the period 
August 22, 1951, through November 16, 1951. 
Newspapers of the District of Columbia and 46 states 
(not Missouri or South Dakota) were included. The 
256 items of criticism comprised 60 critical news 
story items, 93 adverse editorial mentions, 47 det- : jdn 
rimental references in signed COLNE and 96 dis- ection those кҮн, ara as ses тей 
paraging allusions made by writers of letters to among America’s largest-circulati PU P". apers 
the editor. ’’ Although the study embraced critical and magazines, the Study exami "е newsp ewe 
items directed ata number of phases of school op- story and eyéryeditorta ч ined every n Ше 
teachers in particular were singled out for paper issues and іп over 9,000 daily пе 


eration, highest-circulating magazine 157 


heavy censure. — sues of 1931, 1941, and 1951. id ear~ 
Data of the NEA study indicate th at alleged lier, results of t study eder Дш das in 
subversive instruction by teachers--defined by the the following issues or the Journal: September? 


NEA as teaching about such matters as socialism, 1954; January 


lfare state--elicited over In brief. fina; d 
New Deal, and the we — еї, findings from that res arch shoWe 
~~ -half (53. 3%) of unfavorable news comment dis that newspapers and mass-circulation m; azines O 
one ng second (30% of the news items) those eras were g ag 


covered. Ranki 


) 1 Ч . 
was critical news reference to teachers’ Success indifferent) in ne 
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improved teacher salaries, guaranteed salary 
Schedules for teachers, age of teacher retirement, 
pensions, sick benefits, vacations, and leaves. 
However, the content both of newspapers and of mag- 
azines examined revealed a trend toward increased 
criticism of teachers as being too frequently subver- 
xo and of being often incompetent in teaching the 

5. 

| Several later studies are also worthy ofatten- 
tion from persons interested inthe public’s image 
of the teacher. In 1957, NEA published a well-doc- 
umented report, The Status of the American Public 
School Teacher, 27 which describes the male and 
female public school teacher as thepublic views 
Such an individual and enumerates that teacher’s 
typical professional, social, and civic contacts with 
the public. 

A 1958 statement of the Problems and Policies 
Committee of the American Councilof Education 
accepts the validity of ‘‘critical analysis of our ed- 
ucational system"? but warns against public “пате- 
Calling and fault-finding. "' Particularly relevant to 
estimating the public’s attitude toward the teacher 
and his profession--and the teacher’s role inthe for- 
mation of that attitude--is the 1959 NEA research 
Ia nograph, The Classroom Teacher and Public Re- 
potions. 29 “ОҒ special significance to the т. 

еге under discussion аге NEA’s findings tha 

although 48% of respondents to the questionnaire had 
Within one year noted a classroom ОГ school event 
Ог events sufficiently newsworthy to be called to the 
attention of school officials, only one teacher in four 

d described such an event in written form for use 
by mass media, Yet, as the report point? ош, 
{ any school activities make interesting rea 115... 
or the public, 30 


Summary 


This analysis describe d the author's con^ 


ашп interest іп the types of material which the 
· lerican press prints about varied activities iani 
tan... educational process and about the individua 

“acher and his or her achievements 1n that process. 
hace evidence was produced to indic ate that the 
rie, SS is still emphasizing, especially in news ap 
S 5 and photos, the extra-curricular activities П 

and the personnel in such activities, inspite 


f the Claj opolitan edi- 
im by d even metropoli 
t by readers an Қы | 


Varsity athletics, adminis 
; and similar non-classro 
the greatest proportion of 
n-class news stories an 
" pos, Eum "— р. сай 
а um \ 
4 than е = That such а contradictory 
Оп exists is even more illogical зависи ге 
ater; er of studies quoted claim C t much „е 
With; lal--the wrong type of material--is prep 
п School Systems. 


news and photo cov- 
d features having to 
topics а5 pupil а- 
terest receive far 


So far as treatment of teachers by the Ameri- 
can press is concerned, evidence reported in this 
analysis indicates thatthis situation, too, is far from 
satisfactory. Too little favorable coverage Seems 
to be afforded individual teachers and their accom- 
plishments. Instead, news columns, editorial pages, 
syndicated columnists, and writers of ‘‘letters 
to the editor" warn that a significant number of 
teachers may be subversive, but often that term is 
never clearly defined ог is used to ‘аре! a teach- 
er who merely devotes time in the classroom to the 
accomplishments of the now-past New Deal. Also, 
all the preceding departments of the press contain 
the rather constant complaint that teachers do not 
do a very satisfactory job of teaching the “3 R’s. 92 

The editors of a relatively-recent edition af 
The Yearbook of Education warn against the results 
of such continued unfavorable mass media material: 


We should ask ourselves.... Whether the 
functions assigned to teachers can in fact 
be discharged by persons of low social 
status. Would a preacher despised by his 
hearers be accepted as a moral guide? 
Would a medical man respected no more 
than a domestic servant be trusted by his 
patients, and would he be able to obtain 
from the community the material re- 
sources needed toapply modernscientific 
knowledge? 31 


To counteract the preceding danger, NEA’s 
«The Classroom Teacher and Public Relations, " 
after having noted that only one teacher in four an- 
nually prepares for mass-media an average of even 
one news story favorableto schools or teachers, of- 
fers perhaps the best suggestion--which may also be 
interpreted as a subtle rebuke: 


In order for this public relations resource 
to be tapped, the information must be writ- 
ten and distributed to the public through the 
local newspaper, radio, orin some other 
way. 32 
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tors FOR ALMOST a half-century American educa- 
i ata been concerned with free and inexpensive 
able конеца materials that have been made avail- 
тео У 11005ігу in increasing quantities. А recent 
оо iew of the literature revealed opinions tha 
ic м business interests аге competing with bas= 
each, ricular essentials for the time and attention 0 
mat ers and students. Certain educators view these 
ea S collectively and disapprove them as laying 
infor or nothing to offer except distorted or slani 
bur е advertising. 
ng the past fifty years 
oe in recent cm iam educators and opr 
eri Organizations have stated that many ME © 
Sponsore industry have educational pum же ши y 
Worthy, ed materials are exceptionally Sm 


ri 
ju dustry-sponsored instructional mat 


wi 
th the very best in educational philosophy. . Ике 
it jg 1905ігу, on the other hand, has not denie 


With fr т 


or so, andmore fre- 


educati 
lonal experience 
., The х lie in ће quan- 
t prob. ear to liei 
ity or lem would not арр! lopment of a re dy 


arga, terial, but, in the deve 
Crea Ck for its qualitative measure 


i tati ding Spon- 
s ng use concern regarding 
Oreq and continuing eacher obligation 


Obje с, "aterials emphasizes 2t 
teri tively and Seoul to determine sponsored е 
this ,5 that сап be effectively employed. In 40 


tials е teacher can influence the nature of the mate- 


‘at industry sponsors. 
or s Ав part of a larger 5 
“Ompet Y-sponsored materials, 

ent full-time high school С 


шау on the utilization 
a jury of eighteen 
hemistry teachers 


was used to develop criteria for selecting the best 
of industry-sponsored materials in the field of chem- 
istry. 

The development of evaluating criteria required 
jury judgment on tentative criteria pertinent to the 
various aspects of the material. Tentative criteria 
that were developed included: authenticity and асса- 
racy, educational appropriateness, technical quali- 
ty, ready availability, desirability of ‘‘package 
units", and encouragement of students toward ca- 
reers inscience. To characterize each tentative 
criterion as specifically as possible, tentative sub- 
criteria were required in some instances. 

To quantify the judgments of the jury, а rating 
scale was devised for measuring the importance of 
possible criteria. The scale provided the following 
numerical values for categorizing tentative criteria: 


Essential -- Highly important, 

Desirable -- Worthy but not essential, 
Unimportant -- Not important, neutral, 
Questionable -- Not sure, of doubtful merit, 
Undesirable -- Objectionable. 
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Derivation of a mean score for all jury re- 
sponses on each criterion andsubcriterion, combin- 
ing judgments, required that each category of the 
rating scale be arbitrarily assigned a value range: 


4.5 to 5.0 Essential, 

3.5 to 4. 4 Desirable, 

2.5 to 3.4 Unimportant, 

1.5 to 2. 4 Questionable, and 
0.0 to 1.4 Undesirable. 


The investigators do not claim that all of the 
ible aspects of evaluating and selecting industry 


55 s 
P aterials were included in the que stion- 


sponsored m 
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tors FOR ALMOST a half-century American educa- 
fame been concerned with free and inexpensive 
able ne materials that have been made avail- 
revi y industry in increasing quantities. А recent 
00 of the literature revealed opinions that 
ic е1 business interests are competing with bas- 
teach ricular essentials for the time and attention of 
йабгу. 8 and students. Certain educators view these 
little ials collectively and disapprove them as having 
infor or nothing to offer except distorted or slanted 
‘mation and advertising. 
quently 1.5 the past fifty years or SO, and more fre- 
lend. іп recent years, many educators and educa- 
fering ganizations have stated that many of the of- 
Stones of industry have educational value and many 
rhe a materials are exceptionally school- 
y ini Opinions have been expressed that frequent- 
armo try-sponsored instructional materials are 1n 
With i. with educational objectives and consonant 
| denti best in educational philosophy. 
it is m i on the other hand, has not denied that 
With motivated by self-interestin providing teachers 
бетын 02 абхрейеүн instructional materials. 
bility t this interest does not preclude the possi- 
пса at their materials may provide worthwhile 
Then experience. 
tity or © problem would not appear to lie in the quan- 
аазы егізі, but, in the development of a ready 
Creag} Ck for its qualitative measurement. The in- 
Sore ng use and continuing concern regarding Spon- 
Object aerials emphasizes a teacher obligation 
teria, "Sly and frankly to determine sponsored ma- 
this ¿> that can be effectively employed. In doing 
ria], 16 teacher can influence the nature of the mate- 
at industry sponsors. 
Of indus, As part of a larger study onthe utilization 
Compet, -sponsored materials, a jury of eighteen 
ent full-time high school chemistry teachers 


was usedto develop criteria for selecting the best 
of industry-sponsored materials in the field of chem- 
istry. 

The development of evaluating criteria required 
jury judgment on tentative criteria pertinent to the 
various aspects of the material, Tentative criteria 
that were developed included: authenticity and accu- 
racy, educational appropriateness, technical quali- 
ty, ready availability, desirability of ‘‘package 
units”, and encouragement of students toward ca- 
reers in science. To characterize each tentative 
criterion as specifically as possible, tentative sub- 
criteria were required in some instances. 

To quantify the judgments of the jury, а rating 
scale was devised for measuring the importance of 
possible criteria. The scale provided the following 
numerical values for categorizing tentative criteria: 


5, Essential -- Highly important, 

4, Desirable -- Worthy but not essential, 

3. Unimportant -- Not important, neutral, 

2. Questionable -- Not sure, of doubtful merit, 
1. Undesirable -- Objectionable. 


ing judgments, required that each category 0 | 
le be arbitrarily assigned a value range: 


rating sca! 
4,5 to 5.0 Essential, 
3.5 to 4.4 Desirable, 
2.5 to 3.4 Unimportant, 
1.5 to 2.4 Questionable, and 
0.0 to 1.4 Undesirable. 


m that all of the 
selecting industry 
jn the que stion- 


The investigators do not clai 
ssible aspects of evaluating and 
sponsored materials were includ! 
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naire that was submitted to the eighteen jury mem- 
bers; however, they do believe that it included all 
of the significant aspects involved in the process. 

А questionnaire and a stamped envelope with the 
investigator’s address was given to eachmember of 
the jury. At this time the purpose of the question- 
naire was explained to the jury members and their 
cooperation solicited. АП оѓ the questionnaires were 
returned. No follow-up letters were necessary. 

Although the questionnaire was carefully con- 
structed and refined, the question of reliability was 
considered. Would the responses of a second ad- 
ministration of the questionnaire lead to scores that, 
with the exception of a chance variation, remain the 
same? The investigators thought itadvisable to 
make a Statistical check onthe reliability of ratings, 

After considering several methods of testing 
reliability, the retest method seemed to be the most 
Suitable. This was done by randomly selecting nine 
members of the original jury and asking them to re- 
Spond a second time to the questionnaire. The nine 
members were selected by taking each second per- 
Son on the list of jury members, 

Again all teachers who were asked to respond 
did so. The assigned value for each category was 
used to derive a rating for each tentative criterion 
and subcriterion, Instead of using the total scores 
for each respondent on the questionnaire, itwas be- 
lieved that a more accurate test of reliability would 
result from totaling the scores of all respondents 
for each tentative criterion and subcriterion in the 
questionnaire, for each of the two trials, and then 
compute the correlation of the item Scores, In the 
item analysis as described in Table I, totalre- 
sponses for each item by the nine respondents to the 
first and second tests are recorded and compared. 
Variations are noted as numerical differences from 
the means of total responses to all items. The re- 
lationship of the two responses was then tested by 
the use of product moment correlation, which re- 
sulted in a calculated coefficient of correlation of 

, 89, 

к In testing the reliability of the obtained coeffi- 
cient of correlation, the following limitations were 
recognizedil* (1) the obtained coetficient of corre- 
lation was not a true coefficient of the population, 
but rather an estimated one, and (2) the number of 
cases in this study was too small to expect a normal 
distribution. . 

В. А. Fisher's z-functionformula was employ- 
ed to test the reliability of the obtained coefficient 
of correlation. This formula was used after read- 
ing McNemar's discussion of the r toz transforma- 
tion, which stated two distinct advantages as follows: 


(1) the distribution of z for successive samples 
а. independent of the universe value, r;i.e., for a 
a n N the sampling distribution willhave the same 
given 


ro П values of г; 
Se ion distribution of z for successive samples 


а 


will be found at the end of the article. 
* All footnotes 


is so nearly normal that it can be totaled as such 
with very little loss of accuracy, 2 


Garrett also discussed the z-function as atest 
of the reliability of the coefficient of correlation, 2 
part of which read: 


A mathematically more defensible method of 
testing the significance of M, especially when 
the coefficient is high, is to convert the M in- 
to В. А. Fisher's z function and find the SE 
of r: (1) its sampling distribution is approxi- 
. mately normal and (2) its SE depends only on 


the size of the sample N, and is independent 
on the size of r. 


Using the formula 


1 1 
oz =V16-3 = 3.61 = 0.28 


z = 1,47 (Table C in МеМетаг)4 


The 0.95 confidence interval = 1. 47 + (1. 96) (0. 28) 


= 0.92 to 2.02 


Converted back to r’s the confidence-interval 
was 0.73 to 0.97, 


Thus the fiduciary probability was 0,95 that 
the true coefficient of correlation lies within the in- 
terval of 0.73 and 0.97 and may be expected іп піпе- 
ty five out of every one hundred times that the 
instrument 15 re-administered, Therefore it is be- 
lieved that the instrument is reliable enough to pro^ 
vide a basis for evaluating and Selecting industry~ 
Sponsored instructional materials, 

However, it was important that some indi~ 


cation be given relative to the Stability i 
of the val 
ous parts of the questionnaire, 


arbitrarily selected an 
lytical procedure, 


of Correlation between the 


е mean вс 
made оп the first t 
each tentative crit 


ore and the number of responses 
est by all members of the jury foF 
Sential erion and subcriterion rated 68” 
dispeseis, Е may be found in Table Ш. The 
On of respo i {= 

ous categories, ропвев is tabulated under the var 
"^ industria] Sources for instructional material? 
res өті le to high school chemistry are almost inex- 
ee ible, Some realization of the quantity and уа” 
lety of materials can be obtained by reviewing list" 


ROPER - BROWN 


TABLE I 


PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION OF RAW SCORE TOTALS ON 
EACH ITEM FOR RESPONSES BY THE RE-TEST GROUP 


Item 

No. x ¥ x x2 2 

1 41 42 1.8 8.1 3.24 9.61 5.58 
1а 41 40 1.8 1.1 3.24 1.21 1. 98 
1b 36 36 -3.2 -2.9 10.24 8.41 9.28 
1c 37 35 -2.2 -3.9 4.84 15:21 8.58 
1а 41 39 1.8 0.1 3.24 0.01 0.18 
1е 39 40 -0.2 1,1 0.04 1.21 - 0.22 
11 41 42 1.8 3.1 3.24 9.61 5.58 
2 45 45 5.8 6.1 33.64 37.21 35.38 
2а 40 40 0.8 a 0. 64 1.21 0. 88 
2b 42 39 2.8 0.1 7.84 0.01 0.28 
2с 39 38 -0.2 -0.9 0. 04 0.81 0.18 
3 38 40 -1.2 1.1 1.44 1.21 - 1.32 
4 35 34 -4.2 -4.9 17.64 24,01 20.58 
5 39 40 -0.2 151 0.04 1.21 - 0.22 
6 37 39 -2.2 0.1 4,84 0.01 - 0.22 
T 36 33 -3.2 -5.9 10.24 34.81 18. 88 
16 - 627 - 622 = 104. 44 = 145. 76 = 109.34 


M = 39.2 M = 38.9 


109. 34 
. 16 
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TABLE II 


PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION OF RAW SCORES ON ITEM 
NUMBER 7 FOR RESPONSES BY THE RE-TEST GROUP 


x yY х y хг уа ху 
Одо 
4 3 0 -0.56 0 0.31 0. 00 
3 3 =]. -0.56 1 0.31 0.56 
3 1 =1 -2.56 1 6.55 2.56 
5 5 1 1.44 1 2.07 1.44 
5 5 1 1.44 1 2.07 1.44 
4 4 0 0.44 0 0.19 0.00 
4 4 0 0.44 0 0.19 0.00 
5 4 =f 0.44 1 0.19 -0. 44 
5 4 1 0.44 1 0.19 0.44 
ЕШ ынан алы = =н 
= 86 33 6. 00 12.07 6.00 
М - 4.0 3.56 
г = ү x?y2 
6. 00 
E 6 (12.07) 
=0.71 
1 
oz =v 9-3 
= 0.41 
2 -0.89 


Тһе 0. 95 confidence interval = 0. 89 + (1. 96) (0. 41) 


= 0.09 to 1.69 
Converted back to r’s the confidence interval is 


0.09 to 0. 96 


о лтан 
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CRITERIA FOR INDUSTRY-SPONSORED EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 


Со! 1 - і = iral - Unimportan! - Ques! - 
umn Ref: 5 - Essential 4- Desirable 3 - Uni tant 2 - Questionable 1- Und bi 
pi ndesirable 
No. responding in category 


Score 5 4 3 2 1 


Criteria and Subcriteria 


| 
1. Тһе free paper and exhibit instructional materials that are 
provided to high school chemistry teachers by industry should 
4.61 11 7 


be educationally appropriate. 


la. Constructive -- These materials should contribute to the ob- 
ote the educational 


jectives of science education and prom 
philosophy of the school. 4.56 10 8 


lb. Adaptable -- These materials should readily fit into the cur- 
riculum and adapt to different teaching methods. 4.39 5 11 2 


1с. Тіше -- These materials should relate recent developments 
in the curriculum. 4.06 5 9 4 


ials should present informa- 


ld. Communicative -- These mater 
th the vocabulary and under- 


tion in a way that is consonant wil 
standing of high school students. 
| ` le. Specific -- These materials should limit the number of con- 
cepts or ideas which they contain. They should not be clut- 
| tered with too many objectives. 
М. Concise -- These materials should present information ef- 
fectively and efficiently. 4.67 12 6 
al materials that are 


| 
| 2. The free paper and exhibit instruction: 
provided to high school chemistry teachers by industry 
M Should be authentic and accurate. 5.00 18 
2a, Ethical -- These materials should be in harmony with 
4.67 14 3 1 


American social and moral ideals. 


2b. Objective -- These materials should pr 
thout bias. 


facts, and opinions Wi 


esent information, 
4.62 14 3 1 


2c. Commercialism -- These materials should not be self- 
interested to the point that they become objectionable; 
however, the sponsor shou identified so that teach- 
f each item. 4,28 6 11 1 


ers and students will know the source 0 


а exhibit instructional materials рго- 
teachers by industry 
се of information. 


3 . The free paper an 
vided to high school chemistry 
should be the best available sour 
If a source other than industry treats the same infor- 
mation to better advantage then that source should have 
priority over the free material provided by industry. 

The fact that instructional material is free 15 not a "ES í В 


valid reason for using it. 


| 
| 4. The free paper and exhibit instructional materials рго- 
vided to high school chemistry teachers are шога 48 
sirable if provided as а package unit, complete wi -— а 
teacher's guide. А 12 2 " 
5. The free 4 exhibit instructional materials PAY 
paper and exhi і! H 
vided to high school chemistry teachers by industry Should 
maintain high standards of technical quality. the ili 
| of art, color, and other technical aspects should m -— , 
imaginative and effective- 
ibit i i terials 
and exhibit instructional та! 5 
h school chemistry should be rend 
sion should be made for expenda 4 di 5 a " 


eriment and exhibit materials. 


ч 6. The free paper 
provided to hig 
available. Provi 
items such as exp 

and exhibit materials 

ую high school chemistr 
students toward a consid 

a career. 


that are pro- 
istry teachers 


7. The free paper 
eration of 3.94 5 


vided by industr 
Should encourage 
Science teaching a5 
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ings that occur in professional journals and period- 
icals, resource units for courses of study, text- 
books, and catalogues of sources published by edu- 
cational institutions and private enterprise. 

From such listings two hundred seventy-five dif- 
ferent sources were identified as providing or like- 
ly to provide materials for chemistry instruction. 
One hundred seventy-eight of these sources respond- 
ed to a letter request by sending samples of the ma- 
terials that they provide. 

The authors conducted the study while at the U- 
niversity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, and do 
not claim to have tapped all sources of materials 
that are available; but are of the opinion that the 
significant sources were contacted and the materials 
they provide obtained. 

Of the one hundred seventy-eight sources that 
develop materials, only fifty seven were selected 
by a jury on the basis of the above criteria, Of the 
fifty seven, twenty-three industrial sources were 
selected by five or more jury members. These are 
shown in the following list. Complete source ad- 
dresses are given for the convenience of those de- 
siring instructional materials that were selected as 
= best sponsored offerings in the field of chemis- 

у. 
1. Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation, 
61 Broadway, New York 6, New York 
2. Aluminum Company of America, Educational 
Department, 1256 Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
3. American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, New York 
4, American Petroleum Institute, 50West 50th 
Street, New York 20, New York 
5. Behr-Manning, Division of Norton Company, 
Troy, New York 
6. Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Depart- 

ment, Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
7. Corn Industries Research Foundation, Incor- 

porated, 3 East 45th Street, New York 17, New 

York 
8. E. I. DuPont de Nemours Company, Public Re- 

lations Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


9 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19, 
20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 


pe 


Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, Edison Stor- 
age Battery Division, West Orange, New Jersey 
Esso Standard Oil Company, 15 West 51st 
Street, New York 19, New York 

General Electric Company, 1 River Road, 
Schenectady 5, New York 

General Motors, Department of Public Rela- 
tions, Р. O. Box177, North End Station, 
Detroit 2, Michigan 

Illinois Water Treatment Company, Rockford, 
Illinois 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, Mallinckrodt 
Street, St. Louis 7, Missouri 

Manufacturing Chemists Association, Incor- 
porated, 1625 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. С. 

Monsanto Chemical Company, 1700 South Sec- 
ond, St. Louis 4, Missouri 

Reynolds Metals Company, 2500 South 3rd 
Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky 

W. A. Schaeffer Pen Company, 311 Avenue H. 
Ft. Madison, Iowa 

Standard Oil Company, 909 17th Street, Denver 
1, Colorado 
Texas Gilf Sulpher Company, Incorporated, 75 
East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York 

U. S. Steel Corporation, 71 Broadway, NeW 
York 6, New York 

Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo 99, Michigan 


FOOTNOTES 


Heny E: gs Statistics in Psychology and 
ucation (New York: Longmans, Green an 
Со., 1953), p. 198, 


- Quinn McNemar, Psychological Statistics (NeW 


York: John Wiley an Sons, 
р. 147. 

Garrett, loc. cit, 
McNemar, op. cit. ‚ P. 385, 


Incorporated, 1955), 


See 
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A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF THE RELATION- 
SHIP OF HIGH SCHOOL FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
AND MATHEMATICS STUDY TO 
FRESHMAN GRADES 


JOSEPH V. WEST, Baylor University 
BENJAMIN FRUCHTER, The University of Texas 


Background 


SOME FORTY years ago, Thorndike (8: 421 - 24) 
Convinced himself and many others that formal dis- 
Cipline did not exist. The controversy has subsided 
Somewhat, but there are still many educators who 
believe that the study of the more difficult subjects, 
Such as mathematics and a foreign language trains 
the mind for greater life achievement. 

Recently Rockwell (3:1-3) gathered new data and 
also reinterpreted data compiled by Rivenberg (3:1) 
and Ross (5: 20-22) to show that college freshmen’s 
Brades were directly related to the amount of for- 
eign language studied in high school and were near- 
ly as closely related to the amount of mathematics 
Studied. The amounts of other subjects studied in 
high School had either a negative or no relationship 
With college grades. Rockwell concluded that ©... 
Secondary-school study of foreign lamguage im- 
Proves freshman college grades in all subjects. .."' 
(4:306). p 

An investigation of the relation of grades of the 
1951 freshman class in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences at the University of Texas totheir secondary - 
School study of various subjects showed results (9:1) 
Similar to those reported by Rockwell, Rivenburg, 
and Ross, as noted above. The consistent agr ee- 
Ment of the several studies pointed up the need of 
further investigations to explore some of the under- 
lying relationships. It should be noted that Ross’ 
Conclusion from his own data was that 4... students 
аге not generally excellent because they take lan- 
Suage, but they take language because they are ex- 
cellent, ›› (5:22) 

t In attempts to eliminate some poss ible uncon- 
rolled sources of differences in pre vious studies, 
асРһай (2), Cole (1), Sorenson (7), and Smith and 
re 81285 (6) formed matched groups on the basis of 
the ute on tests of scholastic aptitude in studying 
effect of different amounts of one foreign lan- 

е (Latin) on college grades. Sorenson was the 
Sios One of the above investigators whose conclu- 
iSo appeared to support the doctrine of form al 
Ìpline; his conclusion was that in predicting ac- 


ademic success, ‘‘... Latin seems to differentiate 
better than do mental test quarters.’’ (7:242). Не 
had matched his groups on the basis of quartérs of 
mental tests rather than exactscores. MacPhail 
(2:261-62) matched twenty-seven pairs from 485 
students and concluded that, since the grades for the 
Latin students were only three percent higher and 
this difference was 2. 34 times its probable error, 
definite conclusions could not be drawn. Cole's re- 
sults (1:618-22) were similar to those of MacPhail. 
Smith and Douglass (6:695-701) matched 101 pairs 
and obtained slight superiority of college grades for 
students who had studied Latin in high school, but 
the t-ratio of 1. 78 was not significant. 


Procedure 


The matched groups formed in the above-men- 
tioned studies did not control suchfactors as socio- 
economic status and level of performance in school 
as indicated by high school grades which might con- 
tribute to observed differences. То obtain a group 
whose high school grades were basedon a relative- 
ly consistent grading system, students from the high 
school which had the highest proportionof the grad- 
uating class enrolled in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences of the University of Texas were selected as 
subjects for the study. Furthermore, in previous 
studies scholastic aptitude had been determined at 
college entrance, after the students had completed 
high school study of Latin and mathematics. The 
study of these subjects possibly hadan effect on 
performance on measures of scholastic aptitude 
taken after such study. 

The group of students selected for this investiga- 
tion had been in one school system since the fourth 
or fifth grade, at which time each had taken the El- 
ementary Series of the California Test of Mental 
Maturity. Scores on the 1941 edition of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion were available on all these students at college 
entrance. Only individuals who were sixteen 
through nineteen years of age at college entrance 
and who had completed twelve or more semester 
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hours during their first semester of college atten- 
dance were included. Cumulative records indicated 
that English was the major language spoken in stu- 
” homes. 

a using the 1950, 1951, and 1952 classes of 
freshmen, samples of fifty-six males and sixty fe- 
males were obtained. There were noconsistent 
mean differences among the three classes, butthere 
were appreciable sex differences on nine of the mea- 
sures. The males werehigher onthe average num- 
ber of semesters of high school mathematics, while 
the females had higher means on California Test of 
Mental Maturity, Language I. Q., secondary school 
grade point index, American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination linguistic score, grade 
point ratio total, grade point ratio without foreign 
language, grade point ratio without mathematics, 
number of semesters of high school foreign lan- 
guage, and number of semesters of high school for- 
eign language plus mathematics. 

The following is a list of the variables used inthe 
study, each preceded by its abbreviation as used in 
the tables: 

CMM L--Language I.Q. from the Elementary 

series of the California Test of Mental Maturity. 


CMM NL--Non-Language I.Q. from the same 
test. 


CMM T--Total 1.0. from the same test. 

GPI--Grade point index based on secondary 
School grades. This is the sum of junior and 
senior high school grades obtained as follows: 
1) junior high school grade averages were 
quantified as А+ = 9, А-8,..., С- = 1; plus 
2) quarter of senior high school graduating 
class quantified as 8 for highest quarter on 
down to 2 for lowest quarter. 

SEI--Socio-economic index based on Warner's 
(10) quantification of occupation of father and / 
or mother, weighted byafactor of 7, plus 
quantification of major source of income, 
weighted by a factor of 5. 

ACPE Q--American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination, quantitative score on 
1941 college edition. 

ACPE L--Linguistic score from the same test. 

ACPE T--Total score from the same test. 

GPR T--Grade point ratio in all courses com- 
pleted during the first semester of college. 

GPR FL--Grade point ratio in one or more for- 
eign language courses completed during the 

same period. This measure was available on 
thirty-one males and on thirty-nine females who 
took foreign language during the first semester 
of college. Nearly half of these students took 

econd, third, or fourth semester foreign 
ie e course because of high scores made 

а nin placement examinations at college 

entrano FL--Grade point ratio in all courses 

— than foreign language courses completed 
о 


| i iod. 
ee a He palit ratio in one or more math- 
GP m 


ematics courses completed during this period. 
Such a measure was available for the forty-two 
males and for the thirty-nine females who took 
mathematics during the first semester of col- 
lege. 

GPR w/o M--Grade point ratio inall courses 
other than mathematics courses completed dur- 
ing this period. : 

SHS FL--The number of semesters of any foreign 
language successfully completed in high school. 

SHS M-- The number of semesters of algebra, 
geometry, and/or trigonometry successfully 
completed in high school. 

SHS FL + M--The sum of the above two mea- 
sures. 

Grade point index, socio-economic index, and 
language I.Q. on the California Test of Mental Ма- 
turity were found to be significantly correlated with 
total grade point ratio for separate male and female 
samples. The first three measures were used aS 
matching variables for the comparison groups men- 
tioned below. It was assumed that if groups Were 
not significantly different in grade point index, 507 
cio-economic index, and language I. Q. on the Cali- 
fornia Test of MentalMaturity, but were widely dif- 
ferent on number of semesters of high school for- 
eign language or of high school mathematics, dit- 
ferences in freshmen grades would be more clearly 
associated with differences inthe number of semeS™ 
ters of high school foreign language or the number 
of semesters of high school mathematics. 

The matched groups technique was used to get 
pairs of sub-groups or individuals as nearly alike 
ав possible on California Test of Mental Maturity 
Language I. Q., socio-economic index, grade poin 
index, and sex. The difference in each pair of sub- 
groups was controlled by means of the number 0 
semesters of high school foreign language, the num- 


‚Бег of semesters of high school mathematics, ОГ the 


number of semesters of h 
and mathematics taken. 


To secure the largest number of individuals 11 
each comparison, the number of semesters nearest 
to the mean of each controlled variable was used n 
divide the group for matching purposes. This di- 
chotomization gave results which permitted the 
comparison of the influence of above-average with 
below-average number of semesters of high schoo! 
foreign language, of highschool mathematics, ОГ 9 
high school foreign language plus mathematics: 
Since twenty-nine of the males, but only six of ! 
females, had not taken foreign language in high 
School, a separate comparison was made to deter? 
mine the effects of some s tudy versus no study 


c i language in high school for a male батар 
y. 


igh school foreign langua£* 


Results 


А summary of the comparisons for the matched 
groups is presented in Tables I and II. A notewo? 
thy observation on the results recorded in Table 1 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF EIGHT MATCHED GROUP COMPARISONS SHOWING BASES FOR SELECTING SUB-GROUPS AND MEAN 
AMOUNT OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND MATHEMATICS STUDIED IN HIGH SCHOOL 


—и И ОЫБрооооиы . .. . .. . . А 
Comparison Number of pairs: 


Source of Basis for selecting Mean of SHS FL for Means of SHS M for 
Number Males Females Total Individuals Sub-group А Sub-group B Sub-group Sub-group Sub-group Sub-group 
A B A B 
————————————————————— MUR EE 
I 6 9 15 Total group 24 SHS FL <3 SHS FL 5. 33 0.73 5. 80 5.60 
n 5 6 11 Those with college >4 SHS FL <3 SHS FL 5.27 0.73 6. 27 6. 00 
foreign language 

ш 6 3 9 Those with college 74 SHS FL <3 SHS FL 4.89 0.44 6.11 5. 89 
mathematics i 

11 6 17 Total Group 29 SHS FL«M <8 SHS FL+M 5.06 0. 53 6. 53 5.89 

V 5 10 15 Total Group >6 SHS M <5 SHS М 3.33 4,33 6. 47 4.73 

VI 4 5 9 Those with college >6 SHS M <5 SHS M 2. 89 4.44 6. 67 4.78 
foreign language т” 

vu 3 5 8 Those with college >6 SHS M <5 SHS М 2. 50 4.75 6. 50 4.63 
mathematics i 

VIII 16 0 16 Total group >1 SHS FL 0 SHS FL 4.06 0.00 6. 31 6. 31 


адда СУ ee : :: : = 


ЧЯІНОПНЯ - LSAM 


LOT 


08 


TABLE П 
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SUMMA RY OF EIGHT MATCHED GROUP COMPARISONS SHOWING MEANS AND DIFFERENCES OF 


MEANS FOR FIRST SEMESTER COLLEGE GRADES AND FRESHMAN TEST VARIABLES 


Comparison Sub-group Mean difference for the matched sub-groups on the following variables: 
GPRT GPRFL GPRw/oFL GPRM GPRw/oM  ACPEL ACPEQ 
I A .30 2.29 64. 80 
B 15 2.21 67.53 
Diff. „15 0.08 -2.13 
n A .85 2.91 2.78 74.91 
B .12 1.73 2.26 15.91 
Diff. 78 — 1.18 0.52 -1.00 
ш А 218 2.33 2.12 68. 33 38. 33 
в . 96 1. 66 2.01 62. 66 47.56 
Diff. .22 0.67 0.11 5.67 -9.22 
Iv A . 80 2.12 2.73 69. 71 48.23 
B .39 2.48 2.43 69.53 45. 88 
Diff. ES! 0.24 0.30 0.18 2.35 
ү А 159 2.60 46.13 
в 234 2.33 42.33 
Diff. .25 0.27 3.80 
үт А .80 2.22 2.32 66.00 46. 44 
B 111 2.00 2.22 69.33 45.77 
Diff. 18 0:22 0.10 -3.33 0. 67 
vu A - 66 2.88 2.60 71.00 48.25 
B .26 2.38 2.22 1.15 44,37 
Diff. .40 0.50 0.38 -0. 75 3.88 
үш А .24 2.23 63.56 
B .19 2.21 65.12 
pitt. . 05 30.08 -1.56 
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that the groups controlled with respect to number of 
semesters of high school foreign language had near- 
ly the same means on number of semesters of high 
school mathematics for the two sub-groups, but in 
the comparisons controlled on number of semesters 
of high school mathematics, the sub-groups taking 
more mathematics had from 1.00 to 2. 25 fewer se- 
mesters of high school foreignlanguage. Since 
comparison IV (Table I) resulted in little mean dif- 
ference in number of semesters of high school 
mathematics but in a large mean difference in num- 
ber of semesters of high school foreign language, it 
Was regarded as similar to comparisonIrather than 
representing differences in both the number of se- 
mesters of high school foreign language and the 
number of semesters of high school mathem atics. 
The mean differences of the sub-groups on the 
matching variables for all eight comparisons were 
kept less than 1) one I. Q. point on the California 
Language I. Q., 2) one unit on socio-economic index, 
and 3) one half unit on grade point index. 

In spite of the small size of the matched group іп 
comparison II (Table II), the grade point ratio and 
the grade point ratio in foreign language were ap- 
preciably higher for the sub-group which had taken 
the greater number of semesters of high school for- 
eign language, but the grade point ratio without for- 
eign language difference, although in favor of the 
group with more semesters of high school foreign 
language, was not large. 

. Comparisons Ш and ҮП had relativel 
differences in favor of those who had more semes- 
ters of high school foreign language and of high 
School mathematics, but the grades had such large 
Variability that the mean differences for the grade 
Point ratio in mathematics were small by сотрагі- 
Son. In all comparisons the trend was for the dif- 
ferences in the total grade point ratio to be greater 
than for the grade point ratio without foreign lan- 
guage, or for the grade point ratio without mathe- 
matics except in comparison V. These trends indi- 
cate that much of the advantage gained by increased 
Study of foreign language and mathematics In high 
School is carried over to better grades in the same 
Subject areas in the first semester of с ollege. 

here were no consistent trends for the mean dif- 

егепсев on language scores and quantitative scores 
on the American Council on Education Psychological 


Xamination. 


y high mean 


umber of unique fea- 


The present study had a n е 
поша be stated explic- 


tures and limitations which 8 
У and taken into account ininterpreting the results. 
«D To our knowledge, no pr evious study on this 
ar bject has attempted to make а longitudinal study 
individuals from the fourth or fifth grade through 


t á 
he first semester of college. 
numb There were appreciable Sex 
er of the variables, but they 
Matching males with males and 


differences on а 
were controlle d 
females with fe- 


males. 

3) The number of pairs available for the various 
comparisons was considerably reduced from the or- 
iginal 114 students due to the requirements of the 
matching on the four variables. 

4) No control was exercised asto the exact for- 
eign languages involved, but the trends of the rela- 
tionships were indicative of some transfer from any 
high school foreign language to any college foreign 
language. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Increased scholastic achievement in the freshman 
year of college had been shown in previous studies 
to be associated with increased study of foreign lan- 
guage and mathematics in high school The proce- 
dure used here to investigate certain aspects of 
freshman college grades was to form sub-groups 
matched so that their backgrounds and abilities 
were nearly alike except for the amount of foreign 
language and/or mathematics studied in secondary 
school. 

While there was a consistent trend of increased 
scholastic achievement in all first semester college 
grades (with one slight exception), the only signifi- 
cant differences of means were for the sub-groups 
which had taken foreign language in high school and 
also studied foreign language in college. This dif- 
ference of more than one letter grade superio rity 
in college foreign language for the sub-group which 
had taken above-average number of semes ters of 
high school foreign language was reflected in signif- 
icantly higher grade point average, but the signifi- 
cance was not maintained when the college grade 
average did not include foreign language grades. 
The increased study of mathematics in high school 
showed a consistent trend of increased schol astic 
achievement in all first semester college grades, 
and mainly in mathematics grades, but none of 
mean differences for these comparisons were sig- 


nificant. 
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INCIDENTAL LEARNING IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE LEARNING 


PAUL PIMSLEUR 
University of California at Los Angeles 


о. INCIDENTAL LEARNING has been defined as 
learning which apparently takes place without a 
Specific motive or a specific formal instruction and 
Set to learn the activity or material in question. 22 
For example, when а student ‘‘just happens to re- 
member’’a foreign word which had been present in 
Some reading material the class had read cursorily, 
then we may callhis learning incidental’. The dif- 
ference between an excellent student and his class- 
mates often lies in the former’s added receptivity, 
his tendency to “ріск ар” information beyond what 
is required of him. Such learningis incidental to 
the extent that he has not deliberately set himself 
the task of learning, but simply seems to absorb ex- 
tra information present in, but not essential to, the 
material he is studying. The purpose of this exper” 
iment is to establish 1) whether incidental learning 
fakes place іп а language learning situation, and 2 
So, to what extent it takes place. | | 
и The literature of psychology abounds in experi 
eru on incidental (or latent) learning. Many о 
ese have dealt with animal subjects;^ а cer tat” 
number have used human subjects; These have 
doo rated repeatedly that incidental learning 
өн take place, and һауе attempted to detect some 
Uf the relevant factors, such as the kind of instruc: 
of НЫ: is given, the speed of presentation 
fo erial, and the effects of reward. И has beet 
ШЧ that verbal skills lend themselves more feat: 
th. than non-verbalones to incidental learning, * an 
‘at incidental learning i$ greatest at the beginning 
ОГ end of a task É A complete review of experimen- 
Б findings would greatly increase the length of this 
jeder and would be somewhat peripheralto the sub- 
i tat hand. This paper confines itself to the ехрег- 
Ment it describes, with its most immediate results 


a 
nd conclusions. 


Matching of Subjects 
nts in two beginning 


ht by the same teacher 
ly. The two classes 


The subjects were stude 
Nch classes at UCLA taug 
Ооп and 1:00 р. m. , respective 


ЕН кке d 


ж 
Ап footnotes will be found at end of article 


Fre 
at n 


were considered to form a single pool of subjects. 
The teacher was asked to match pairs of students 
on the basis of their performance in French. Since 
the experiment took place at about mid-semester, a 
number of test and quiz marks were available for 
each student. These marks were independent of the 
experiment, as the teacher did not know until the 
time of the experiment that he would be asked 
to match his students. As finally constituted, each 
group contained two А students, six B students, five 
D students and no F Students. 

Though matching was done mainly on level of 
performance, account was taken whenever possible 
of such other variables as age and sex. The two 
groups were quite similar in these respects. In 
view of the procedures employed it is believed that 
any results obtained can be generalized to all lan- 
guage classes of roughly similar make-up. 


The Experimental Stimulus 


At the time of the experiment, the students had 
already learned that there exists in French a tense 
called the ‘‘compound past, ” and how to form it. 
They knew the conjugations of the two auxiliary verbs 
(ayoir and être), and they knew how to form the past 
participle of first conjugation (-ег) verbs. They had 
learned few, if any, irreg ular past participles, 
though they knew that not all verbs are regular ін 
this respect. With this stage ol development in mind; 
a grammar drill (the experimental stimulus)was 
given to the Experimental group, but notto the Con- 
trol group. The drill was administered in the French 
Language Laboratory. The experiment was conduct- 
ed during regular class hours at 12 and 1 o'clock; 
care was taken to use the identical procedure both 
times. The students were accustomed to such lab- 
oratory sessions and to drills of the kind to be de- 
scribed. They were unaware thatan experiment was 
being conducted until after they had received the ех- 
perimental stimulus (the drill). | 

Тһе grammar drill offered practice in the cor- 
rect placement of pronouns in compoundpast sen- 
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tences. In such sentences as Jeleluiaidonne, word 
order is a frequent source of trouble to students. 
They were given an oral drillin which anounwas to 
be replaced by a pronoun (e.g., TAPE: Jacques a 


demonstrated by his test answers, face validity ар- 
pears sufficiently convincing in this instance. 


Analysis of Data; Results 


A 


mangé les legumes; STUDENT: Jacques les a 
mangés). The drill lasted ten minutes and twenty 


seconds, during which time 55 sentences were pre- 
sented, utilizing 24 different verbs. The sentences 
became somewhat more difficult as the drill prog- 
ressed, including some negative sentences. In this 
way, the attempt was made to keep the drill suffi- 
ciently taxing so that the students would have to con- 
centrate fully on the required pronoun changes. 

‚ Thus, the ostensible task, as far as any of the 
students could tell, was to learn the position of pro- 
nouns. In actuality, the experimenter was interested 
in testing their ‘‘incidental learning’ of the past par- 
ticiples contained in the sentences. After beginning 
the drill with sentences using 4 familiar verbs, the 
remainder of the sentences used 20 common verbs 
whose past participles were unknown to the students. 
The students had seen all 20 of these at some time 
during the semester, at least in their infinitive 
form, but they had not learned their past participles 
and in most cases had neverseen or heard them. 
While the Experimental group was doing the drill, 
the Control group was givenan unrelated task, a pro- 
nunciation exercise. Thus, if the E’s know past par- 
ticiples better than the C’s, the result can only be 
ascribed to the influence of the drill, and ‘incidental 
learning’’ can be said to have taken place. 


The Testing Procedure 


As has been explained, it was desired to test 
students’ knowledge of past participles. Two kinds 
of knowledge had to be tested: The lesser (passive) 
kind called by psychologists ‘‘recognition, ” and the 
greater (active) kind termed ‘‘recall.’’ А further 
consideration: since the drill was oral, the testing 
should be oral, but a written test was also desirable 
to see if information acquired by ‘‘incidental learn- 
ing’’ would carry over to written work. Therefore, 
two tests were constructed, an oraland a written 
one. Each of these was further split into two halves, 
one half to test recognition and the other to test re- 
call. Thus the four sub-tests were: oral recognition, 
oralrecall, written recognition, written recall. 
Combinations of these sub-tests would provide such 
scores as: 1) Total Oral, and 2) Total Written (rec- 
ognition and recall); 3) Total Recognition and 4) To- 
tal Recall (oral and written); 5) Grand Total (all four 
sub-tests combined). In this manner the opportunity 

isted for probing the extent of ‘‘incidental learn- 
m should it prove to take place atall. Test re- 

M UM M own in Table I. 

пания етене ні validity of the oral and written 
Нера idence is offered other than the manifest 
tests, no ES tween the content of the test and the 
connection кей Since only surface behavior is 
trait one = ie theory that all the student 
bene шо!” about past participles will be 


The first phase of the statistical analysis of test 
scores was designed to find differences in several 
variables simultaneously. One variable is group 
membership; does the Experimental group differ 
from the Control group intheir scores onthe tests? 
Another variable concerns levelof performance; 40 
the A, B, C and D students differ? A further ques- 
tion concerns possible interaction between these two 
variables; does the combination of group member- 
Ship (E or C) with level of performance make a dif- 
ference; specifically, did the high level (A and В) 
students in the Experimental group profit more than 
expected from the drill to which they were exposed? 
The analysis of variance methodÓ was used to test 
all of these aspects at the same time. 

First to be tested were the most general data, 
the Grand total scores (the total of scores on all four 
Sub-tests). Bartlett’s test for homogeneity of var- 
lance” resulted in a non-significant chi-square be^ 
tween rows. The analysis of variance showeda Sig“ 
nificant difference in Grand Total scores between 
Students of different levels of performance. This 
13 no more than a confirmation of the fact that A, P: 
C and D students differ. The data fail to reveal? 
difference between the Experimental and Control 
groups, or any interaction betweengroupand level. 

The Grand total scores upon which this analysis 
was performed are the least sensitive of the scores 
That is, they lump together the factors of oral У5: 
written work and of recognition vs. recall. If any 
Significant difference exists between the Ехрегітеп” 
tal and Control groups, it should be present in the 
Oral Recognition score, The results of the analysi® 
of Oral Recognition scores are shown in Table П. 

As will be seen from the data in Table II, there 
are two significant findings. The difference in lev” 
el of performance is once again confirmed, at t 
99% level of confidence, The other finding 'interest$ 
= more, for the Experimental group is found (wit 

95% confidence) to be Superior to the Control gro"? 
in Oral Recognition of past participles. With thi? 


finding, incidental 1 aa n 
earning is shown to have take 

place. However that its aie ап be 

inferred from the its effects are limited с 


n 
presence of a difference betwee 
тан erie C groups in the “easiest?! test and the ар” 
е of such a difference in the "hardest" test 
Thus incidental 1 


| 
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TABLE I 
TEST RELIABILITIES, SPLIT-HALF, 


CORRECTED FOR LENGTH. 


Recognition Recall Total 
нЕ 
Written +51 . 73 hl 
Oral . 89 .76 . 76 

Grand 
Total . 81 . 61 . 94 


eS 


TABLE II 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE ON ORAL 


RECOGNITION SCORES 


Source 55 df MS F 
MERGER ae 
Between cols. 
22 1 22 5.23* 


(Е апа С gps) 


Between rows 
(A,B,C,D levels) 86 3 


Interaction 10 3 3.33 not sig. 
Within cells 118 28 4.21 ------- 
ee Le En 
236 35 


*gignificant — . 05 
x*gignificant — .01 


MEANS, VARIANCES, AND 


TABLE I 


t VALUES FOR 59 OVERACHIEVERS AND 44 UNDERACHIEVERS 
ON CIAA PART AND TOTAL SCORES 


Part 


ш 


< 


Total 


Overachievers Underachievers 
X sê x s? t value 
17. 63 15. 03 15. 18 18. 65 2, 97** 
21. 83 20. 90 18. 79 22.95 3. 28** 
22.93 98. 14 17. 93 36. 44 ыы 
21. 25 62. 50 27.34 41.26 0.06 
20. 63 81.14 19. 00 45.53 1.30 
18. 63 13. 66 16. 70 18.53 2. 38* 
128. 93 515.17 115. 00 549.58 2. 95** 


* Significant beyon 
**Significant beyon 


d the . 05 level of confidence. 
dthe . 01 level of confidence. 
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those subjects who failed to respond to these mailed 
requests. Finally, those students who had not ге- 
Sponded to the mailed requests were contacted per- 
sonally and urged to fill out the inventory. As аге- 
sult of this procedure, all 103 subjects completed 
the CIAA. 


Analysis 


| The initial analysis involved testing the signif- 
icance of difference between means for men and 
women. Since no significant differences were found, 
both men and women were included inthe finalanal- 
ysis, 

The significance of differences between means 
for overachievers and underachievers onthe s ix 
part scores and total score of the CIAA was as- 
Sessed by t tests. 


Results 


With the exception of Part IV, the overachiev- 
ers’ means were consistently larger than the means 
for underachievers. The differences between means 
for Parts I, II, III, and total score were significant 
beyond the .01 level of confidence. The difference 
between means for Part VI was significant beyond 
the . 05 level of confidence. Differences between 
means for Parts IV and У were not significant. 
Means, variances, and t values for the 59 over- 
achievers and 44 underachievers on CIAA part and 
total scores are presented in Table I. The consid- 
able Overlap between overachievers and under- 
achievers for all parts and the total score should 
be noted. 


Summary Statement 


. This study was designe 
Validity of the CIAA by comparing the 


d to further assess the 
scores of ac- 


ademic overachievers and underachievers on the 
six part scores and totalscore. From 405 college 
sophomores, 59 students were identified as over- 
achievers and 44 students were identified as under- 
achievers. The CIAA was personally administered 
to all of the 103 subjects. The means of theover- 
achievers on four part scores and the total score 
were significantly larger than the means of the un- 
derachievers. It was concluded that the CIAA may 
validly be employed to discriminate between aca- 
demic overachievers and underachievers at the col- 
lege level. 

Results of this study are in general agreement 
with those of the Christensen investigation, namely, 
significant differences were found between means 
for overachievers and underachievers on Parts I, 
II, Ш, and total CIAA scores. In the present study 
a significant difference on Part VI, also in favor of 
the overachievers, was noted. The present study 
supports the validity of the CIAA as a device which 
may be employed to discriminate between academic 
overachievers and underachievers at the college 
level. The value of the CIAA to counselors was not 
considered in this investigation. 
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FACULTY AND STUDENT PERCEPTIONS 
OF CHEATING 


JACK R. FRYMIER 
Director of Instruction 
Orlando, Florida 


The Problem 


WHAT IS cheating? Does a university faculty 
and its student body see cheating in the same way? 
During the academic year 1957-58, the problem of 
cheating at a large Eastern university assumed such 
proportions that student leaders requested an inves- 
tigation by the administration. The faculty Senate 
promptly designated a committee to work on the 
problem, but at the beginning of the fall term, 1958, 
the problem still loomed. The article below appear- 
ed as a student committee reportinthe student 
newspaper, and a major news story appeared in 


The Philadelphia Inguirer the following day regard- 
ing these events: 


Cheating is almost totally accepted prac- 
tice at the University. Since it is apparent 
that any exam which is re-used will be ac- 
cessible, no examinations should ever be 
re-used. Exams should be varied distinct- 
ly from semester to semester. It seems 
that in some cases new examinations leak 
out to students. This may call for tighter 
supervision in the makeup and duplicating 
of exams. АП too often proctoring is а 
farce. More attentive and alert proctors 
should be utilized to discourage any cheat- 
ing during the examination itself. The ac- 
tion taken by the Academic Discipline Com- 
mittee should be publicized to make students 

aware of the penalties incurred through 
cheating. 


In this setting the author undertook to ascer- 
tain and then compare faculty members'and stu- 


d ceptions of cheating. 
id еа? described the development and use 


fan instrument for determining students' percep- 
о 


William Е. Anderson, Jr. ‘‘Attitudes of University Students Toward Cheating," J 
ж Willi р , 


search, 50: 581-8. 
search 


tions of cheating, Twenty-eight specific behaviors 
were described, and each of these was seen in vary- 


ing degrees as cheating or non-cheating by univer- 
sity students. 


The Procedure 


А 50 per cent random sample of the faculty of 
the university’s three undergraduate colleges 
(Business, Liberal Arts, and Teachers) were mail- 
ed а copy of Anderson's instrument, Ап accom- 
panying letter discussed the then-current problem 
on campus of cheating, and the faculty and student 
committees at work. A total of 177 questionnaires 
were sent: 94 to members of the Liberal Arts fac- 
ulty, 45 to members of the Teachers College staff, 
and 38 to staff members in the School of Business 
and Public Administration. Of this number, 111 
were returned, a 63 per cent response. 

Four university instructors administered the 
same instrument to members of their classes. In 
all, 130 students completed the questionnaire. АР” 
proximately one third of these students were from 
the Liberal Arts College, about one tenth from the 
School of Business, and the remainder from Teach- 
ers College. All responses were made anonymously- 

Anderson’s instructions and scoring procedure 
(rating items 1 to 5) were followed as described, 2 
Score of 5 meaning that the particular behavior of 2 
fictitious Student in a fictitious situation was “еп” 
tirely justified,” and a score of 1 indicating that the 
behavior was "definitely not justified. ” 


For both groups total score means and item 
Score means w 


nificance of the 
means was dete 
the number of r 
Students’ 
marked e 


difference betweentotal score 
rmined by computing t. Further; 
esponses which both the faculty and 
group made which were “extreme, 71.6» 
ither 1 or 5, was also determined, and the 
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ere computed. The statistical 5167. 
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> - TABLE I 
MPARISON OF FACULTY AND STUDENT PERCEPTIONS OF CHEATING 
N Range Mean S. D. t 
Faculty ...... 111 34-72 51.35 6.90 5.17 
Student +. 130 34-104 58. 10 12. 06 
TABLE II 


MEAN SCORES ON VARIOUS ITEMS OF CHEATING QUESTIONNAIRE 
BY FACULTY AND STUDENT GROUPS 


Faculty Behavior Student 
Mean Described Mean 
Score InItem Score 
4.91 Studying with classmates before law exam 4.91 
4.65 Studying old tests from sorority file 8.55 
4,36 Sorority hiring graduate student to tutor 4,34 
4.29 Talking to instructor after class 4,42 
3.76 Getting help from friend who had completed 3.89 

course on kind of questions usually asked 
2.73 Telling instructor she enjoyed the course 2.65 
2.68 Asking friend who had just completed test 2.99 
previous hour about questions asked 
1.85 Writing down formula when first enter room 2.05 
so will not forget 
1.78 Using same term peper for two courses 2.91 
1.33 Going thru waste cans and finding сору of test 1.69 
1.18 Borrowing roommate’s term paper and turning 1.53 
it in after a few minor changes 
1.15 Looking at neighbor’s paper during exam 1.55 
1.14 Helping another student who is having trouble 1.61 
during an exam 
1.13 Hiring English major to write term paper 1.60 
1.11 Using notes after being put on ““һопог?? 1.32 
1.07 Looking at notebook when instructor is not looking 1.21 
1.06 Putting notes on adhesive tape on inside of skirt hem 1.21 
1.05 Looking at text while instructor writes questions 1.66 
on blackboard 
.04 Getting сору of exam from friend who is а secretary 1.39 
.04 Looking at kleenex with notes on it 1.21 
hand during exam 1.20 
1.34 


.03 Paying grader $10 to give В?’ on paper š 

.03 Coughing during exam to communicate to friend 1.30 

s on true-false test 

1.03 Making scroll of match sticks and paper for use 1.21 
during exam 

1. 03 Leaving room during € 


rest room 
1.01 Asking neighbor for answers during exam 1.22 


1.01 Paying friend to take final exam in large class 
1.00 Turning in empty blue book, then going into 
instructor's office and changing books 


BU ooo к == 


1 
1 
1.04 Using notes hidden in 
1 
1 


xam to check notes in 
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difference between the two groups on this factor 
determined by ohi square. 


The Results 


Table I shows the total score comparisonof 
the faculty and student groups. Inasmuch as the in- 
Strument consisted of 28 items, a minimum score 
of 28 and a maximum score of 140 were possible. 

University faculty members' responses rang- 
ed from a low of 34 to a high of 72. University stu- 
dents’ total scores, on the other hand, ranged from 
a low of 34 to a high of 104. This difference is dem- 
onstrated further by comparing the faculty group's 
total score mean of 51.35 to the student group's 
total score mean of 58. 10. Statistically, this dit- 
ference is significantatthe.001]levelof confidence, 

The specific differences between faculty and 
Students' perceptions of cheating may be studied by 
examining Table II. In 24 of the 28 specific behav- 
loral situations rated faculty members were more 
Severe in labeling the incident ‘‘not justified" than 
меге the students. Many of these differences, how- 
ever, were very slight. In one instance both groups 
rated the item exactly the Same, and in three the 
faculty members were less severe than were the 
Students in condemning the particular behavior. А1- 
though the statistical Significance of the difference 
between faculty and student group response for each 
individual item was not computed, only about three 
items seem to differ very much. 

During the course of the Study it became ap- 
parent that faculty members tended to categorize 
many behaviors as *'entirely justified" or‘‘definite- 
ly not justified’’ by employing the extremes of the 
rating scale-- 1 or 5 -- much more frequently than 
the middle scores. Almost 87 per cent of the fac- 
ulty’s responses were either 1 or 5, аз compared to 
73 per cent of the students’ responses falling in the 
same categories. When ohi square was computed te 
determine if the actual frequencies differed Statis- 


tically, a figure of 187.49 was obtained. This was 
Significant beyond the . 001 level of confidence. 


Discussion of Results 


These data seem to indicate that faculty mem- 
bers and university students see cheating different- 
ly. Ina few instances these differences seem to be 
specific, і.е., regarding particular behaviors, but 
in more cases they seem to be generalized. Ғас- 
ulty and students actually seem to see various eX~ 
amples of student behavior similarly indirection but 
differently indegree. And ‚аз might be expected, 


before ап examination is usually justifiable, but get 
ting assistance during the exam or by any covert 


ing these person’s perceptions of cheating is too 
crude 


instrument’s ineffectiveness, Refinements of some 
of the items might well add to its utility, An explo- 


» à btle aspects of cheat- 
ing, also, might well lead to worthwhile results: 


ғә» а 
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ONE EXPLANATION OF THE EXTENT OF 
FUNCTION FLUCTUATION OBSERVED IN 
TOTAL AND SUBTEST COGNITIVE 
PERFORMANCE* 


С. С. ANDERSON 
University of Alberta 


co (1, 2) HAS found, gene rally, that 
int ратын by English children оп а test of verbal 
sia ence showed, on the average, significant 
ext ence of fluctuation and, in particular, that the 
M of fluctuation characteristic of the functions 
ooo by the subtests in a non-verbal test of in- 
WE a followed a trend, the earliest and latest 
the ests showing the greatest amounts of fluctuation, 
па iddle tests the least. If one of Anderson’s hy- 
of hee 15 true—that this trend might be а product 
Clea) position of the subtests in the series— then 
die a similar trend would appear if another cog- 
рег е test were used. Accordingly the present pa- 
ацыі е, ап attempt to find evidence of this trend in the 

ubtests of the Terman-McNemar Test of Mental A- 

m and to establish whether the performance of 
of a i children on the total test showed an amount 

n actuation approximately similar to that of the 
a ish children. A very subsidiary aim was to ex- 
fan the significance of sex differences in fluctua- 


P 
—Seedure 


Menors C and D of the Terman M 
of fou, Ability were administered to 
each r different testing occasions, separated from 
Of py other by an interval of one week, totwo classes 
Foy, Pils in grade eight. Оп the initial testing with 
m С, the mean І. 0. was 100, the standard de- 
The test for evi- 


viati t 
10п being approximately 12. 
f the amount (group 


cNemar Test of 
gether on each 


the criterion) is that evidence of fluctuation 


а. х 
TS when changes in scoring between any two 


mini ; 
Mount Strations of one test are 
the iuo 24 direction with change 
form © administrations of the alter 


оо L 
lotes will be found at the end of the article. 


For example in the present case, if fluctuation 
between the first twotesting occasions is being con- 
sidered, the criterion will be r(C, -Cz2)(Di-De), 
which is usually calculated in the form: 


T z E ТЕЛЕЕ) 
rc, +C: D2 TC, D2 гр,с,/ (I- rc, с, ü-rp, р») 


Since the criterion is partly determined by the size 
of the tests’ reliability coefficients, an accurate 
measure of the amount (group index) of fluctuation 
can be had by dividing this criterion by the average 
of the two within—occasion reliability c o efficients 
obtained from any combination of two testing occa- 
sions--in this case гс р, and гс,р,: Because 
i^ 242 
there were four testing occasions and therefore six 
possible pairs of testing occasions (1-2, 1-3, 1-4, 
2-3, 2-4 and 3-4), six criteria and indices were a- 
vailable. 


Results 


Analysis of TotalScores. Thesecriteria andin- 
dices are presented in Table I. 

The sex differences in amount of fluctuation were 
found to be insignificant. 

None of the criteria are significant and the av- 
erage index of only .122 is significantly sm aller 
than the index derived from the cognitive test рег- 
formance of children in England of similar age (2). 
There аге two possible major explanations of this 
finding. Firstly, it might be argued that the Сапа- 
dian educational culture differed from the English 
in some at present unknown property which operated 
to produce this observed decrease in fluctuation. и 
this is the case, then certainly that unknown proper- 
ty was not differential motivation because, in the 
present experiment, a considerable effort was made 
to motivate the children to achieve, partly by offer- 
ing prizes to anyone making agre ed increments of 
score between successive testing occasions and 
partly by allowing the children to believe that their 
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TABLE I 


CRITERIA AND INDICES DERIVED FROM ALL POSSIBLE COMBINATIONS 
OF TESTS AND RETESTS ON FOUR TESTING OCCASIONS 


Combinations of Testing Occasions Criterion Index 
1-2 . 170 . 184 
1-3 . 120 . 130 
1-4 . 124 . 134 
2-3 132 . 142 
2-4 162 . 176 
3-4 -. 032 -. 035 


TABLE II 

AMOUNTS OF FLUCTUATION OBSERVED BETWEEN SIX PAIRS OF TESTING O 
l CCASIONS FOR 
EACH OF THE SEVEN SUBTESTS OF THE TERMAN-McNEMAR TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY 


Subtests 
Io MEME a ер 


Pairs of Testing Occasions 


094 -.018 179 093 „279 090 
1-3 188 -.073 124 119 117 1,159 . 398 
dd 2479 -.179 359 162 086 .069 120 
A .042 232 531 442 036 -.195 367 
рей .490 077 .393 296 319 222 435 
"e .218 -.315 73 Ма 5108 а 444 

m— .230 -.059 271 .255 2091 082 309 
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TABLE Ш 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF GROUP INDICES OF FLUCTU. 
ATION BETWEE 
COMBINATIONS OF TESTING OCCASIONS BY BOYS AND GIRLS IN THE mE 
SUBTESTS OF THE TERMAN-McNEMAR TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY 


Source of Variance Sum of Squares df Mean Square F 
Subtests (ST) 2.284 6 .381 3.073* 
Sex (s) . 066 1 . 066 .532 
Combinations of Testing Occasions (C) .445 5 .089 . 718 
STxS 1.501 6 .250 2.016 
STxC 2.607 30 . 086 . 694 
sxc . 384 5 . 077 . 621 
STxSxC 3. 142 30 124 

Total 11. 029 


Tot 8 


* Significant at the 5% level 


TABLE IV 


ONSES TO EACH SUBTEST 


TOTAL NUMBER OF WRONG RESP! 
ALL OCCASIONS 


MADE BY ALL PUPILS ON 


Subtests 
d" 3 4 5 6 7 


т 2 


5, 222 1, 803* 


ls 5,652 3,674 2,972 2,828 


Tong Responses 3,000 
nst 25 for the other subtests 


ж 
The maxi btest 7 is only 12 as agai 
axim ber of wrong responses to subtes y 
vu Be $ 8 was arrived at by multiplying the observed total by 2-1 /A2. 


ала therefore the total 1, 80 
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TABLE V 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE TOTAL NUMBERS OF WRONG RESPONSES TO 
THREE SUBTESTS SHOWING MOST EVIDENCE OF FLUCTUATION AND TO 
THREE SUBTESTS SHOWING LEAST EVIDENCE OF FLUCTUATION 


Source of Variance Sum of Squares df Mean Square F 
Between Groups of Subtests 342,732 1 342,732 20.62% 
Within Groups 764,544 46 16,621 

Total 1,107,276 47 


— ——————_——_—__—_—_—_—__—___—_——________ 


* Significant at the 1% level. 


TABLE VI 


TOTAL NUMBER OF ITEMS UNATTEMPTED BY ALL PUPILS O 
N 
OCCASIONS IN RESPONSE TO TWO GROUPS OF THREE SUBTESTS 


IUA 


Subtests Group 1 Subtests Group 2 
——— OO 
1 17 2 148 
3 17 5 15 
4 5 6 Ke 
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performance on the tests would count toward their 
final marks for the year. 
of {ше seeond explanation of the different amounts 
xum ctuation characteristic of the Terman- McNe- 
tiv and Moray House Test is in terms of the rela- 
ai сеш to which they are speeded. The manual 
the e former claims that it is a power test, while 
is A iternm author has the impression that the latter 
Hous a great extent speeded, although the Moray 
iss: manual gives no information on this point. If 
бї assumption is correct, then this explanation 
lo тылады fluctuation would be phrased in the fol- 
ü ing way: that the extent to which performance on 
т pan. test shows evidence of fluctuation iscor- 
мы ated with and determined by the extent to which 
the test is speeded. In the present writer’s ехрег- 
ience, clerical tests 2 almost purely of speed have 
shown the greatest amounts of fluctuation, the Тег- 
fen MeNemar (a test of power) has shown least 
uctuation, and the partly-speeded Moray House 
and N. Е.Е. В. tests occupy a median position. 
М Analysis of Subtest Scores. This hypothesis is 
hbstantiated by evidence concerning the amount of 
orn is observed in performance onthe subtests 
all һе Terman-McNemar. Scores on the two раг- 
lel forms of each of the seven subtests were a- 
Vailable for the four testing occasions and the six 
овы indices for each subtests are presented іп 
able П. 
кен is clearly no evidence of the sort of trend 
abr Anderson observed before, and yet the varia- 
eas ы among the indices of the subtests is signifi- 
tent as can be seen from Table Ш where the ех- 
Se of the variability of sex difference is also as- 
з5еа. 
t Es most plausible explanation of the pattern of 
ES differences in fluctuation is that the subtests 
ich show the greatest amount of fluctuation (1, 3, 
fost 7) are relatively speed tests while those show- 
Pe tn least amount of fluctuation are relativ ely 
поет tests. This hypothesis can be verified by 
ne taking as a measure of the exte nt to which 
us are power tests the number of Wrong respon- 
sio, Че on them by all pupils on all testing occa- 
to 35 and by then examining the trend of the totals 
totats mine whether subtests 1, 3, 4and 7 have 
Sm Of wrong responses Which are significantly 
ater than the corresponding totals of subtests 2, 
d 6. The totals are presented in Table IV. 
Ур he pattern of these totals tends to support the 
Othesis since the totals for subtests 2, 5and 6 
1, 3, 4 and 7. How- 
to the subtests 
only if all the totals of 
icant] ts 2, 5 and 6 are signif- 
Ses t Y greater than all the totals of wrong respon 
test w Subtests 1, 3 and 4%. Since each type of sub- 
ав administered eight times (parallel tests 


S 


worked on four testing occasions), 24 totals of 
wrong responses were available for each of the two 
groups of three subtests and the significance of the 
difference between these two groups in point of total 
numbers of wrong responses is estimated in Table 
V. This is clear evidence of anassociation between 
the extent to which a subtest is speeded and the a- 
mount of fluctuation it shows. 

Another Index of Power. Evenif itis argued 
that the total number of wrong responses is not an 
accurate measure of the extent to whichatest is 
one of power, nevertheless the same association 
appears when the form of the index is altered to the 
number of items unattempted by the student. Table 
VI presents evidence of this. 


Summary 


From an examination of the performance of 55 
grade eight children on the com plete Terman-Mc- 
nemar Test of Mental Ability and on its subtests, it 
was concluded that the extent to which atest or 
subtest shows evidence of fluctuation is correlated 
with and determined by the extent to which it is a 
test of speed. Such an hypothesis has the merit of 
being open to easy experimental verification. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. The author is indebted to the General Research 
Fund of the University of Alberta for a grantin 
aid of this research. 

2. For example, the Clerical Test (very similar 
to the D. A. T. Clerical Speed and Accuracy)de- 
vised by the National Foundation for Education- 
al Research in England and Wales. 

3. Itis possible to argue thatthe tactic of equating 
subtest 7 to the other subtests іп point of шах- 
imum total possible wrong responses is un- 
sound and this subtest has been omitted from 
this analysis despite the fact thatit contributes 
most to the establishment of the hypothesis in 
that it shows the largest amount of fluctuation 
and the smallest total of wrong responses. 
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THE ALTERNATIVE COURSE IN 
SECONDARY MATHEMATICS 


DANIEL S. PARKINSON 
College of Wooster 
Wooster, Ohio 


RECENT CONCERN regarding the curriculum 
in high school mathematics has focused attention 
primarily upon courses designed to meet the needs 
of students with either superior ability or motivation. 
Little attention has been paid to courses designed 
for students who have no interest or purpose in fol- 
lowing the sequential or ''traditional" program 
in mathematics. That this is unfortunate is shown 
by the increasing need for students to understand the 
technical nature of modern society and to develop the 
level of mathematical competence necessary for the 
ordinary affairs of life. The purpose of this paper 
is to examine the subject content of the alternative 
course to algebra and geometry in Wisconsin high 
schools, that is general mathematics. 

The two track approach to the organization of 
high school mathematics is not the only one which 
exists; it is, however, one which has a long and ac- 
ceptable history. The possibility of correlated or 
general courses in high school mathematics was 
first brought forward by Eliakin H. Moore in his 
presidential address to the American Mathematical 
Society in 1903 (1), and that such courses existed 

was recognized by the National Committee on Math- 
ematical Requirements of the Mathematical Associa- 
tion of America in 1923 (2). The only clear-cut pro- 
posal that the two track system is the way in which 
the curriculum should be organized, however, did 
not come until the second report of the Commission 
on Post-War Plans of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics in 1945. The Commission rec- 
ommended a two-track program, the first track to 

rovide mathematical training for future leaders in 
2% learned fields, and the second to provide mathe- 
matical competency in the ordinary affairs of life for 

П citizens. As the Commission stated, “Тһе large 
= в school should provide in grade nine a double 

es in mathematics, algebra for someandgeneral 
p matics for the rest" (3). In spite of the pro- 
dmm for a second track in mathematics, however, 


Bos 1 the contents of this course is still un- 


the nature о. 


known. 
In order 


in general mat 


to examine the areas of content found 
hematics, three textbooks inthis field 


Were examined and thirty-nine topics were ab- 
Stracted. These were divided into twenty-three 
mathematical-process topics, such as common 
fractions and graphs, and sixteen mathematical- 
process topics, suchas common fractions а nd 
graphs, and sixteen mathematical-application topics 
Such as insurance and property taxes. They were 
then arranged in а check list as a part ofa question" 
naire for the head of the department of mathematics. 
As it was desired to study that type of general math- 
ematics which exists as an alternative to algebra, 
the study was limited to schools offering both alge~ 
bra and general mathematics whose graduation ге” 
quirements did not specify either of these courses: 
A group of 219 Wisconsin high schools offering both 
these subjects was Selected and the questionnaire 
was sent to the head of the department of mathemat- 
ics in the Fall of 1958. Of these 198 responded ап 
thirty-two were excluded leaving 166 schools, or 
83.8 per cent of the 198 returns, to be included i? 
the study. Because of the criterion regarding grad- 
uation requirements it was impossible to tell if 2 
School would have been included in the study Ч ntil 
returns from it were examined, and itis therefore 
only possible to say that the 166 schools represen 
а percentage of a potential population іп Wisconsi" 
which is somewhere between 89. 2 and 100. 0. Тһе56 
166 schools are broken down onthe basis of whethe? 
or not they have a College-preparatory track, 
having such a track and 71 not having it. 
In order to determine the source of the topic® 

most commonly found in general mathematics, 
а вета са1-ргосевз topics were divided into (1080 
т... from arithmetic, from algebra, and from m 
he tyand trigonometry. Of the eight topics take? 

om arithmetic the fundamental operations, СО? 
mon fractions, decimals, ratio and percent, an 


m measurement were all offered by over ninety 

Vola DERE of the schools (Table I. In additio? 

emis measurement was offered by over nine 

spes percent. The remaining two topics, зачат 

= а the metric system, were offered by 72° 
: 6 percent respectively. 


f the seven topics taken from algebra only two: 
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—— and volume formulas, were offered 
db er пе percent of all the schools. A third 
зал ving linear equations in one unknown, was 
ШЕ tori y over eighty percent. Of the four remain- 
heran b» ci positive and negative numbers were of- 
ae y almost seventy percent of the schools, the 
18.7 exponents by 54.2 percent, laws of levers by 
` percent and logarithms by 3.6 percent. 
қолы the eight topics takenfrom geometry and trig- 
ies м... only one, straight line measurement, 
Three iie by over ninety percent of the schools. 
graphs Opics, the use of compass and protractor, 
eight » and reading angles, “еге offered by over 
WS ке. One topic, geometric constructions, 
ing th ered by over seventy percent. Of the remain- 
fered Ғыл topics, making accurate drawings was of- 
oss y 59. 6 percent of all the schools, indirect 
oce on (without use of the trigonometric func- 
cn was offered by 44. 0 percent, and indirect 
14.5 urement (using sine and cosine) was offered by 
«d percent. 
T Space was provided for additional topics, if the 
dirum list did not include all of those in а particular 
ded i^ in general mathematics. Six topics were ad- 
ante schools with a college preparatory track: 
od d out nines, elementary statistics, short meth- 
tude. multiplying and dividing, latitude and longi- 
ope Aa i notation, and other systems. Ele- 
Short ry statistics was listed by three schools and 
Were methods of multiplication by two. The rest 
Scho етене by only one. Two topics were added by 
төнер without a college-preparatory track: ele- 
one s ry statistics and vectors, neither by more than 
ры Because of the small number of topics 
itis and the small number of schools adding them, 
rea possible to assume that the list provided was 
Sonably complete. 
rith When the three types of topics (those from a- 
Bases from algebra, and from geometry and 
илеу) are examined together it is found that 
вс ee exists in the percentages of schools of- 
Hein res For example, of the nine topics of- 
taken y over ninety percent of the schools, sixwere 
tom from arithmetic, two from algebra, and one 
Offence eee and trigonometry. If the percentage 
of the eee examined down to seventy percent, seven 
тене fifteen topics included are taken from arith- 
and ый three from algebra, and five from geometry 
of а РА Because of the higher percentages 
Sible pm offering topics from arithmetic, itis pos- 
аз an О Say that general mathematics, as it exists 
Schoo o mative to algebra in Wisconsin high 
S, is weighted with materials from this area. 
out Ы а the percentages of schools with and with- 
еге c ege-preparatory tracks offering these topics 
ent Ompared it was found that in eighteen of the 
y-three cases a slightly higher percentage of 


Sch, 
opie D. with a college-preparatory track offered the 
thre, Вап of schools without such a track. Inonly 


hs, and reading ап- 
d. In two cases, 
ement, the рег- 


ее с 
i хавев, Square root, grap 
Табо um this tendency reverse 
percent, and area measur 


centages were exactly equal. The differences in the 
percentage offerings were often small, amounting in 
Some cases to a few tenths of a percent. It is still 
possible to say, however, that a tendency exists in 
this group of schools for courses in general mathe- 
matics to include a greater variety of topics if they 
are offered in schools with a college-preparatory 
track, than if they are offered іп sc hools without 


this track. 
The sixteen mathematical-application topics 


were intended to represent those areas in which the 
practical applications of the mathematical-process 
topics are shown to students. Three of these topics 
were included in general mathematics by over ninety 
percent of all the schools: mathematics in the use of 
money, mathematics in business, and insurance 
(Table I). Three others which were included by 
over eighty percent of the schools were banking, 
buying with time payments, and budgets. Two topics 
were included by over seventy percent: proper ty 
taxes and mathematics in transportation. Five other 
topics were included by between fifty andseventy 
percent: social security, stocks and bonds, federal 
income tax, mathematics in health and safety, and 


reading meter dials. The remaining three topics 
were mathematics in agriculture (included by. 48.2 
percent), use of the Vernier scale and micrometer 


(included by 25. 9 percent), and the slide rule (in- 
thus be seen that gen- 


eral mathematics, in the schools included in the 
study, includes а number ofareas inwhich practical 
applications are attempted, 
fall into the areas of persona 
ematics. 

The alternative course to algebra, as itappears 
in Wisconsin high schools, thus appears to be a 
course which contains a large amount of arithmetic, 
with an introduction to algebra andgeometry, and in 
which an attempt is made to show the practical ар- 
plications of its contents. It should be noted that the 
instrument used in getting this information did not 
provide a means for judging the time and effort ex- 
pended on a particular topic. Jt only rec orded 
whether or nota topic was prese nt or absent іп 
а school The judgment concerning the relative 
weight of materials in general mathematics there- 
fore is based upon the assumption that all of the 
checked topics occupied equal space іп the course. 
It is possible that the greater number of topics which 
tended to be included in gene ral mathematics by 
schools with a college-preparatory track is due to 
some different purpose for the course, such as us- 
ing itas a preparation for later work in algebra. 
This question might be worthy of further investiga~ 
tion, perhaps through a selecte 4 sampling of stu- 
dents. 
It was assumed at the beginning 
cal emphasis of modern society has created a need 
for at least some knowledge of the mathematical 
processes involved in it on the part of all students, 


poth in order to understand society and to be able to 
function effectively in it. Itis possible that the 


that the techni- 
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TABLE I 


TICAL 
PERCENTS OF SCHOOLS INCLUDING CERTAIN MA THEMA 
PROCESSES IN THEIR COURSE IN GENERAL MA THEMA TICS 


Percent of Schools 


With College- Without College- 
Mathematical Processes from Preparatory Preparatory Total 
the Subjects Listed Track Track 
N - 95 N=71 N = 166 

From Arithmetic: 

Fundamental Operations (addition, 

subtraction, multiplication and 

division) 98.9 98.6 98.8 
Common Fractions 100. 0 98.6 99.4 
Decimals 100. 0 98.6 99.4 

Ratio and Percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Square Root 72.6 18.2 12.9 
Атеа Меазигетепї 95.8 95.8 95.8 
Volume Measurement 93.7 93.0 93.4 
Metric System of Measurement 60.0 59.2 59.6 

From Algebra: 

Area Formulas 96.8 94.4 95.8 
Volume Formulas 94.7 94.4 94.6 
Solving Linear Equations in 

One Unknown 81.1 80.3 80.7 
Positive and Negative Numbers 71.6 66.2 69.3 
Use of Exponents 54.7 53.5 54,2 
Logarithms 4.2 2.8 3.6 
Laws of Levers 20.0 16.9 18.7 
From Geometry and Trigonometry: 

Straight Line Measurement 95.8 93.0 94.6 
Use of Compass and Protractor 85.3 80.3 83.1 
Making Accurate Drawings 60.0 59.2 59. 6 
Graphs 86.3 93.0 89.2 
Geometric Constructions 76.8 73.2 15.3 
Reading Angles | 78.9 81.7 80. 1 
Indirect Measurement (without use of e 
the Trigonometric Functions) 46.3 40.8 44.0 
Indirect Measurement (using sine and ч ? 
совіпе) 14.7 14.1 14.5 


i <------------------ 


PARKINSON 


TABLE II 


UDING CERTAIN MATHEMATICAL 


PERCENTS OF SCHOOLS INCL 
E IN GENERAL MA THEMA TICS 


APPLICA TIONS IN THEIR COURS 


Percents of Schools 


With College- Without College- 
Preparatory Preparatory 


Mathematical Applications Track Track Total 
М = 95 № = 7 М = 166 
Mathematics іп Transportation 72.6 74.6 73.5 
Mathematics in Health and Safety 50.5 . 63.4 56.0 
Insurance 90.5 90.1 90.4 
Mathematics in Business 92.6 93.0 92.8 
Stocks and Bonds 63.2 60.6 62.0 
Mathematics in the Use of Money 95.8 93.0 94.6 
Mathematics in Agriculture 41.4 49.3 48.2 
Property Taxes 73.7 83.1 77.7 
Slid 2,1. 0.0 1.2 
c. 82.1 78.9 80.7 
Banking 86.3 81.7 84.3 
Social Security 69.5 61.6 68.7 
Use of Vernier Scale and Micrometer 25.3 ae, ew 
Federal Income Tax Й 83. 1 5116 
uying with Time Payments a T 53.5 53.6 


Reading Meter Dials 
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arithmetic emphasis found in the present course in 
general mathematics is sufficient for the ordinary 
affairs of life. The question may be asked, however, 
of whether or not it is possible for persons to have 
a sufficient understanding of the problems of modern 
life, in essence to be a good citizen, with only a 
knowledge of arithmetic and some introduction to al- 
gebra and geometry. If itis true that the math- 
ematical understanding provided by general mathe- 
matics is not sufficient to meet this need, then it 
would follow thata criticalreexamination of this 
course is in order. 
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mo relationship is at the 
namic і he administrative process. Out of this dy- 
Sates aacha between personalities arise the 
ershi 5 as wellas the failure of administrative lead- 
вагу ice administrators are quick to ob- 
ee the ЗОРУ of an institution, the ef- 
faculty of its operation and the satisfaction of its 
Comm are somehow related to the quality of the 
Ses n between persons. Yet, по опе has 
Satan to defined the difference between adminis- 
Commu aculty relationships which foster effective 
erm nication and those which create tension. Fur- 
Provided > the meager research in the area has not 
ip € a theory about the interpersonal relation- 
Proble ich is readily applicable to the everyday 
‚бтз of the administrator. 
his is report is an attempt to i 
Qc area by (1) providing the framewi 
minis about interpersonal relationships in the ad- 
Some зао of higher education; and (2) jdentifying 
to det, haracteristics which administrators may изе 
thei а the quality of their relationships with 


nitiate research 


in 
: framework for 


heir ¢ 


L 
The Research Design 


The Problem 


апа Because of the paucity of scientific research 
lconstruct for study- 


the administration 


inr professor was chosen i 
теңе оғ the availability of the parti a 
Also У position in translating policy into function. 
Seema, Concept of social power was selected as а 
and anat of the relationship which could be measured 
bility zed. Power is defined а8 “the potential 
the r Of the chairman to influence the behavior of 
а inis pessor within the area of the chairman’s ad- 
m ma ative functions," This kind of power is in- 

aY op Y delegated to the chairman by the faculty and 
may not be equal to the authority which is 


institutionally prescribed to the administrative role. 
The specific problem was to determine if power is 
a meaningful concept for discussing the interpersonal 
relationship between the departmental chairman and 
the teaching professor in higher education. 


B. The Procedure 


The population for the study was chosen from 
among the departmental chairmen (or department 
heads) and teaching professors in four public insti- 
tutions of higher education. Two of the institutions 
had enrollments between 15 and 20,000 students. 
The other two had enrollments under 6, 000. А ques- 
tionnaire survey was used to obtain the data. The 
final sample was drawn from 47 chairmen and 115 
professor respondents. 

In his questionnaire, the chairman was asked to 
check the amount of power that he thought he hadfor 
f his administrative functions on a nine-point 


each o 
scale which ranged from “Мо Power" to *«Complete 
Power". The functions included were: (1) plan- 


ning; (2) organizing; (3) staffing; (4) directing: (5) 
coordinating; (6) reporting; and (7) budgeting. A ‘ter 
completing this section, he was asked to indicate the 
amount of power that he preferred to have for each 
of these functions. A similar questionnaire was 
given to the professor SO thathe checked the amounts 
of power that he thought the chairman hadand the а- 
mounts that he preferred him to have. In addition, 
the chairman was asked to complete a section of 
forced-choice items which measured whether his 
style of administrative leadership tended to be per- 
sonal or impersonal. A personal style stressed the 
f leadership through interpersonal and 
ionships; and impersonal style was char- 
liance upon institutional policy and 


the administrator 's self-sufficiency. 


C. The Analysis 


From the data which were collected, coded and 


scored, the analysis was guided by three research 
questions from which implications а bout interper- 
sonal relationships could be made. These questions 
and the analytical procedures which were used for 
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the investigation include: 


1. What is the administrative role of the chair- 
man іп terms of the amounts of power he is per- 
ceived to have for his functions? To analyze the 
role of the chairman in terms of power, mean scores 
were obtained for the amounts of power thatthe 
chairmen perceived themselves to have for their 
functions. The functions were then ranked accord- 
ing to their mean scores andananalysis of variance 
test was conducted to determine whetheror not the 
means were significantly different. An identical 
procedure was used with the professor's perceptions 
of the chairman's power. 

In order to compare the amounts of power that 
the chairmen and professors perceived for the func- 
tions, T-tests were computed between the mean 
Scores for each function. The tests Showed that 
there were no significant differences between the a- 
mounts of power that the chairmen and professors 
perceived the chairman to have for his functions. 
Consequently, a mean of the two perceptions was 
computed for each function and used as ап index of 
the chairman's administrative role in terms of 
power. Then, thefunctions were labelledas *fHigh, "* 
**Medium"' ог “Low” power functions according to 
the mean amount of power ascribed to them. 


2. What is the relationship between the amounts 
of power that the chairman perceives and prefers 
himself to have for his functions and his Style of ad- 
ministrative leadership? Chi-square tests were 
used to determine whether or notthere was a signif- 
icant difference between the leadership style of the 
chairman who perceived high power for a function 
and the one who perceived low power. The same 
procedure was used to analyze the chairman’s pref- 
erences for power and his leadership style. 


3. What is the relationship between the chair- 
man and professor’s perceptions of power and their 
preferences for power? A procedure similar to the 
one used in the first area of investigation was саг- 
ried out with the chairmen and professor’s prefer- 
ences for power in order to obtain mean Scores. 
Then, the chairmen and professor's perceptions of 
power were compared with their preferences by T- 
tests. (Because the respondents checked their pref- 
erences for power ona scale where their perceptions 
of power were visible, some artifactual relationship 
between the variables undoubtedly exists and limits 

ts. 
the | ol procedures were used to determine 
if there were any significant relationships between: 
(1) the chairman's preferences for power and the 
size of the institution with which he was affiliated; 
d (2) the professors' preferences for power and 
Ше amount of power the chairman has in contrast 


with the index power. 


D. Research Findings 


1. The Administrative Role of the Department 
Chairman. 

a. The chairmen andprofessors perceived that 
the chairman has varying amounts of power for his 
administrative functions which are significantly 
different (analysis of variance--. 05). " 

b. T-tests indicated that there are no signifi- 
cant differences between the amounts of power that 
the chairmen and professors perceive the chairman 
to have for his functions. On the basis of this find- 
ing, an index of the chairman's power was con- 
Structed with the following descriptions 


Reporting--High Power 
Budgeting--High Power 
Organizing--Medium Power 
Coordinating--Medium Power 
Staffing--Medium Power 
Directing--Medium Power 
Planning--Low Power 


2. The Chairman's Power and Style of Admin- 
istrative Leadership. 

а. Of the seven administrative functions stud- 
led, only the amount of power that the chairman 
perceived himself to have for the planning function 
was significantly related (chi-square--.05) to his 
style of administrative leadership. Тһе chairman 
Who perceived that he had low power for plannin£ 
tended to be more concerned with personaland grouP 
relationships than did the chairman who perceived 
that he had high power for planning. This finding маб 
further supported by an analysis of the chairman’s 


perception of power and the individual areas which 
make up leadership Style 


Chairman who perceives lo 


finding was Significant at о 
of confidence, 


- No significant relationships were found be” 
tween the chairman’s preferences for power and al 
Style of administrative leadership. 


w power. However, à 
nly fifteen percent lev 


3. The Chairman and Professors’ Preference? 
for Power, 


тана, The preferences for power of the chairme? 
in the large institutions differed significantly (cH! 
Square--, 0 

in the smaller institutions. While the former свай” 


men Preferred less power for the functions of паа 
ning, Organizing and directing, the chairmen in 


5) from the preferences of the chairme" 
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ie ЯНЬ preferred more power for these 
WE. The professors' preferences for the chair- 
H прече were significantly related (chi-square 
йа. ra o the amount of power that they perceived 
they ve in comparison to the index of power. If 
nae perceived that the chairman had much more 
ч er for a function than was ascribed іп the index 
ле, the professors preferred that the chair- 
Seed ve less power. Conversely, when they per- 
ae that the chairman had much less power than 
ba аан ме in the index, they preferred that ће 
irman have more power for that function. 


4. The Interpretation of the Findings. 
неді From the previous findings, inferences were 
E "e to provide some practical applications of the 
i y to the administration of higher education and 
establish some theoretical guideposts for further 
research in this area. 


Ц. The Administrative Role ofthe Departmental 


Chairman 
in moe departmental chairman is anadministrator 
semen? education whose role is institutionally рге- 
on ibed to include the functions of: (a) planning; (b) 
in Banizing; (c) staffing; (d) directing; (e) coordinat- 
ing; (D reporting; and (g) budgeting. These admin- 
Mr aid ng functions require varying degrees of inter- 
vop en between the chairman and professors and in- 
80 уе decisions for which the chairman must have 
ion" power to influence the behavior of the profes- 
dep; The amount of power that the chairman has 
pends upon the nature of the function being per- 
o пей and whether or not the function is expected 
pue Shared with the professors. Therefore, in the 
4 cription of chairman's role, the highpower func- 
pilin of reporting statistical information and сош- 
tae budgetary data are functions which are clari- 
in nature and are not expected to be shared with 
icp ee At the other end of the index is the 
tiama of planning departmental policies and pro- 
Шы for which the chairman has low power to in- 
Pla nce the behavior of departmental staff member. 
me UNE is the goal-setting function for the depart- 
welt and is expected to be shared with those whose 
Koene is affected by the plans. The medium power 
dire ons of organizing, coordinating, staffing and 
те eting are post-planning functions which imple- 
nt planning in administrative action. 


n ; 
“ The Chairman's Power and His Style of Admin- 
istrative Leadership 


Cal а low power function of pla i 

anf ction in the administrative role of the chair- 
digo, 9T understanding his styleof leadership andfor 
Ussing the chairman-professor interpersonal re- 
high lShip. Тһе chairman who perceives that he has 


nning is the criti- 


more impersonal style of leadership. That is, he: 
(1) avoids interpersonal relationships with the fac- 
ulty; (2) protects his own status and position by dis- 
couraging the professional growth of the professor; 
(3) finds the source authority for his leadership in 
the higher administration; and (4) prefers a type of 

chairman who is knownfor his acquaintance with in- 
stitutional policy and his practical ability to get 
things done. On the other hand, the chairman who 

shares the planning function with the professors, (1) 

fosters interpersonal relationships with the faculty; 
and (2) encourages the professional growth of the 

professors; (3) finds the source of authority for his 

leadership in the departmental faculty, and (4) pre- 

fers the type of chairman who is known for his un- 

derstanding of the professor’s problems and for his 

reputation as a leader of the faculty. 


IV. The Chairman and Professor’s Preferences for 
Power 


The chairman’s preferences for power for his 
functions tend to be institutionally-related, while 
the professor’s preferences are more р ersonal. 
Whether or not the chairman prefers more or less 
power for his functions depends upon the size of the 
institution with which he is affiliated. A departmen- 
tal chairman in the larger institution has become the 
administrator of a relatively autonomous unit with- 
in the organization. Consequently, he has more 
power and responsibility than he prefers to have for 
planning, organizing and directing because he does 
not consider himself a professional administrator. 
On the other hand, the chairman jn the rapidly-ex- 
panding institution has been given additional admin- 
istrative responsibilities, but he does not yet have 
the power to carry out these functions effectively. 
Having moved so rapidly from a clerical to a full- 
fledged administrative position, the chairman in the 
smaller institution prefers more poWer for the 
important functions of planning, organizing and di- 
recting. 

Іп contrast, the preferences of the professors 
are directed toward a balance of power in which the 
chairman performs his functions, butdoes notusurp 
the prerogatives of the faculty. When the professor 
perceives that the chairman has much more power 
than is sanctioned by the index of power, he prefers 
that the chairman's power be reduced. Conversely, 
when the chairman is perceived to have much less 
power than prescribed by the index, the professor 
prefers that he have more power. By his prefer*- 
ences, professor seeks to restrain the high power 
chairman from overexercising his power and puts 
pressure on the low power chairman toassume more 
power. 

This is the basis for suggesting that the pref- 
erences for power of the chairman are institutional 
while the preferences of the professor are personal. 
The chairman, whose position of power lends some 
personal security, is primarily interested in main- 
taining the power that will enable him to be efficient 


| 
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in his institutional role. The professor, onthe other 
hand, is concerned with achieving or retaining his 
personal security and, therefore, seeks to guard a- 
gainst the imperious threat of the autocrat or the 
vacillation of the indecisive chairman. 


V. The Characteristics of High and Low Tension 
Levels in the Chairman-Professor Interpersonal 
Relationship 


With the background of the previous findings, 
certain implications may be drawn about the tension 
levels within a department which havea direct bear- 
ing upon the quality of the interpersonal relationships 
between chairman and professors. 


A low tension level exists within a department 
when; 


1. The chairman shares the low power function 
of planning departmental programs, policies and reg- 
ulations with the professor. 

2. The chairman recognizes the affective needs 
of the faculty and shares goal-setting functions of the 


department with the professors when their personal 
welfare is concerned. 


3. The chairman finds the source of authority 
for his leadership in the departmental faculty. 

4. The chairman is secure in his administra- 
tive position and encourages the professional growth 
of the professor. 

5. The discrepancy between the chairman’s 
power and the index of power is low. 


А high tension level exists within а department 
when: 


1. The chairman does not share the low poWer 
function of planning departmental programs, policies 
and regulations with the professors. ) 

2. Thechairmanis more concernedabout main^ 
taining his own position and the efficiency of his de- 
partment than he is about the affective needs of the 
professors; he does not share the goal-setting func- 
tions of thedepartment with the professors even when 
their own personal welfare is involved. | 

3. Тһе chairman finds the source of authority 
for his leadership in the higher administration. 

4. The chairman is insecure in his administra" 
tive position and discourages the professional growth 
of the professor. 

5. The discrepancy between the chairman’s 
power and the index of power is high. 
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à THE MODERN elementary school exists in a cul- 
ural-social situation where mass media, the most 
a teachers of our generation, are demanding 
к. — and more of the child’s time. The elementary 
Miet therefore, is in keen competition with these 
-of-school factors, and they аге а5 potent, if not 
more compelling, than the in-school experiences. 
a Parents and teachers of elementary school child- 
en are faced with the responsibility of guiding their 
zomig so that they will make wise choices, in lei- 
me time pursuits, as well as further develop their 
ah for judgment, selection and аррта isal of 
tural offerings. 


Purpose of the Stud 


The purpose of this study was to ascertain the 
еседі of Negro elementary school children in Leon 
Peer Florida, who (a) observed television рго- 
pana (b) listened to radio programs; (c) read 
in eue books, (d) attended movies; (e) pa rticipated 
11-8 activities, and (f) attended Sunday 5С hool 

ing the year 1958-59. 


Methoa 

ei pon responses of three thousand six hundredand 

=. ly-two (3, 682) Negro elementary school child- 

bil: in Leon County, Florida, were tabulated, com- 

Wen summarized and evaluated. The children 

ine enrolled in ten elementary schools, compris- 
Grades one through six. | 

en: Í the 3,682 Negro elementary school children 
rolled in the elementary schools of Leon County, 


ала и 60.2 percent observed television programs 
the 6.8 percent listened to radio programs during 
аны 87 1958-59. Тһе highestpercent of television 

sm Tvation was іп the urban areas while the highest 

Cent of radio listening was in the rural areas. 

chila classification of the programs showed that the 
Hio. aoe listened to more ‘Action Drama, ” ‘‘Mu- 
mop» tnd “Human Interest" programs than to “На- 
fie, and the ‘‘News. ” The programs were classi- 


d 
aS quoted above. 


Data in Table II show that 52.3 percent of the 
Negro elementary school childrenattended the mov- 
ies and 57. 9 percent read the comics. The highest 
percent of movie attendance was in the urban areas 
and the rural schools located nearest to the metro- 
politan centers. 

While the majority of comics were classified un- 
der "Action Drama, "' the general choice indicated 
a variety of interest. The ‘‘Classics’’ and “Human 
Interest” comics were preferred over the ‘“‘Detec- 
tive” or ‘‘Adventure. ”’ Animal stories ranked high 
among the choices, especially in the primary 
grades. 

Data in Table III indicate that only 21.9 percent 
of the Negro elementary schoolchildren participat- 
ed in club activities while 97.3 percent atte nded 
Sunday school during the year 1958-59. The high- 
est percentage of club participation was in the 
Southeast School (an urban school) and Barrow Hill 
School (a rural school) with the lowest percent of 
participation in the Griffin School (anurban school) 
and the Concord School (a rural school). 

The percent of children who attended Sunday 
school was fairly high in each of the schools with 
the exception of the Lucy Moten School, a laborato- 
ry situation located on the University campus. 


Findings 

The television, radio, comics, movies, club ac- 
tivities and Sunday school were Sig nificant out-of- 
school factors in the lives of Negro elem entary 
school children in Leon County, Florida, during the 


year 1958-59. 

1. Sixty and two tenths percent of the children 
observed television. The favorite te levision pro~ 
grams were classified under «Action Drama" with 
emphasis on the *^westerns'"' and ‘‘cartoons. 

2. A high percentage of the children listened to 
radio programs in the rural and urban Sec morm 
(76. 85). The programs mentioned were cassie 
as 1) humor, 2) action ep 3) d interest, 

music, 5) the news an melo ^ 
7 3. The ibe also rev 52.3 percent of 


TABLE I 


PERCENT OF NEGRO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN WHO OBSERVED TELEVISION 
AND LISTENED TO THE RADIO IN LEON COUNTY, FLORIDA, 1958-59 


ЕЕЕ 


Туре of School* Name of School Total School Percent of Children Percent of Children 


Enrollment Who Observed Tele- Who Listened to 

vision Programs Radio Programs 
R Barrow Hill 241 19.9 99.2 
U Bond 691 60. 2 40.4 
R Concord 236 16.5 70.3 
U Griffin 936 88. 6 76.6 
U Lucy Moten 188 86. 2 87. 2 
R McBride 240 31.3 92.5 
R Raney 146 30.1 76.0 
U Riley 416 68. 8 99.3 
U Southeast 417 62.1 88. 0 
R Station One 171 35.1 Gl, 

3,682 60.2 (Average) 76.8 (Average) 


Totals 


* R--Rural, U--Urban 


——doÀ nnns — n ee 


86 


HOUVASHY 'IVNOLLV ONAA AO 'IVNHOOF 


oo te TT 


PERCENT OF NEG 
AND R 


Type of School* Name of School 


Barrow Hill 
Bond 
Concord 


Griffin 


R 

U 

R 

U 

U Lucy Moten 
R McBride 
R Raney 

U Riley 
U Southeast 
R 


Station One 


* R--Rural, U--Urban 


TABLE II 


Total School 
Enrollment 


Percent of Children 
Who Attended Movies 


59.2 
20.5 


52.3 (Average) 


RO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN WHO ATTENDED THE MOVIES 
EAD THE COMICS IN LEON COUNTY, FLORIDA, 1958-59 


SDSS 


Percent of Children 
Who Read the Comics 


74.3 
40.8 


57.9 (Ауегаре) 


ЧОУТТУЛ 


661 
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TABLE Ш 


PERCENT OF NEGRO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN WHO PARTICIPA TED IN CLUB 
ACTIVITIES AND ATTENDED SUNDAY SCHOOL IN LEON COUNTY, FLORIDA, 1958-59 


==——————Є—Є==————Є—Є—Є&]ү——————Є—Є————___.___. 


Type of School* Name of School 


Enrollment 
R Barrow Hill 241 
U Bond 691 
R Concord 236 
U Griffin 936 
U Lucy Moten 188 
R McBride 240 
R Raney 146 
U Riley 416 
U Southeast 417 
R Station One 171 
Totals 3, 682 


Total School 


Percent of Children 
Who Participated in 


Percent of Children 
Who Attended Sunday 


Club Activities School 
51.5 83.8 
25.2 77.7 

1.2 57.2 
3.7 61.6 
20.7 38.8 
37.9 90.0 
25.7 51.4 
25.7 89.1 
52.5 95.7 
0.0 56.7 
21.9 (Ауегаве) 97.3 (Ауегаре) 


ee 


* R--Rural, U--Urban 


the children attended the movies. The highest per- 
centage of attendance was in the urban areas and 
the rural schools located nearest to the metropoli- 
tan centers. The favorite movies were Classified 
mainly under ‘‘action drama, ” and ‘‘adventure, ” 

4. According to the study, only 21.9 percent of 
the children participated in club activities. On the 
other hand, however, 97.3 percent attended Sunday 
school. 


Conclusions 
Conciusions 


Since the television, radio, comic books, movies 
and Sunday school are significant out-of-school fac- 
tors in the lives of Negro elementary school child- 
ren in Leon County, Florida, parents, teachers and 
community laymen need to: 

1. Study these forces іп an effort to determine 
Е. ‘they may be utilized more effectively in the 

ing of children. | М 
uw ыр children develop skills of critical think- 
i so that they can be more discriminating intheir 
ШЕ ісе of programs and activities. — | 
е © Work together cooperatively in planning tel- 


ision and radio programs that are more in keep- 
evis а 


ing with acceptable stand 
grams, 

4. Seek to captivate children’s natural interest 
for reading the comics in developing a taste for lit- 
erature оп a higher level. 

i 5. Encourage more extensive participation in 
club activities so that the lives of their children 
may be broadened and enriched to a fuller extent. 


ards for children's рго- 
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MISSING DATA IN NON-LINEAR TREND 
ANALYSIS OF REPEATED MEASUREMENTS 
ON THE SAME INDIVIDUALS* 


RICHARD В. SEYMOUR ** 
Long Beach, California 


ey PAPER deals with the problem arising in 
When n ysis of trends based on longitudinal data, 
Surem ot all cases are availableinsuccessive mea- 
Mene a Formulas are presented for estimating 
non-li g data in Grant’s design (3) for analysis of 
complete i trend, making it possible to use the in- 
eg сай and apply the same straight- 
Set of oe as are used for a complete 
fe ae measurements on the same individuals 
earnin е in a number of research areas, such as 
Sonalit g, mental testing, medical therapy and per- 
alysis y. Alexander (1) de veloped а method of an- 
ity, Asa variance in which deviations from linear- 
More ор and overall in the case of two OT 
ета о IPS» аге tested for significance. Group 
thes from linearity is more specifically defined 
Татты ыы trial deviations from linearity super- 
trends upon each of the group slopes or linear 
ater p Grant (3) extended the method a decade 
test the partitioning degrees of fre edom soas to 
TOup д following sources of variation: between 
betwee, ear trends, between group quadratic trends, 
Cortes. group cubic trends, and 50 On; andbetween 
Polyno Ponding individual trends. The degree О 
that thon is limited by the number of trials, 50 
tren, ы. trials permit testing linear and quadratic 
Cubic р for example, and four trials permit testing 
rends in addition. 
à number of experiments, ho we ver, the de- 


S marred by missing data due to accidents, 
thod of dealing with 


rmal equations 


Sign į 
iln 
this si and thelike, Oneme 
for 4p tation is to write out the по 
them Observations that are present and to solve 
аге р ӨШ the difficulty and complexity of solution 
lack tpa cased and many competent investigators 
widely е background for such analys is (2). More 

Que. "Sable is the method of 1156 rtion, in which 
= compe inserted for the missing data and the us- 
pees of utational procedures fol lowed, then de- 

Сезе freedom are adjusted (2). Kendall (7) has 
ы ей a worked example with nine missing data 


Fog 
t н 
notes will Бе found at the end of the article. 


inapXq classification with one obser vation per 
cell (except for missing data. Kempthorne (6) 
gives the computational method for a 2-way table 
and the basis of bias in F, and suggests use of the 
biased F test to see whether it would be desirable to 
calculate the exact value of F. Values may also be 
guessed and an iterative method followed. 

It is much quicker, however, to use a missing 
data formula and compute as for complete data, 
then make a minor adjustment in degrees of freedom 
(method of insertion) The advantage of time-sav- 
ing is often important, and the facilities of elec- 
tronic computers for more co m plex solutions are 
not always available. The present paper gives for- 
mulas for the more common cases arising in prac- 
tice with Grant's method and discusses their use. 


Formulas 


The formulas in this paper apply to cases involv- 
ing one observation per indi vidual per trial and 
classification of an individual (or plant or object) in 
one and only one group. The groups need not be of 
equal size. 

Grant (3) uses several error terms, depending 
on which hypothesis is to betested, and theoretical- 
ly any of these error terms might be minimized as 
a basis for supplying an estimate of missing data. 
It is immediately apparent, however, that the esti- 
mate which minimizes between individual linear 
trends will not necessarily minimize between indi- 
vidual quadratic trends or higher order trends. For 
this and other, more complicated reasons, the for- 
mulas derived on this basis are not satisfactory. 

Since between group trends is frequently the ba- 
sic source of variation to be tested for significance, 
it sould seem reasonable to minimize between indi- 
vidual trends, the error term for testing between 
group trends, rather than to m inimize a specific 
component of trend. In addition, between individual 
trends has more degrees of freedom associated with 
it and hence is less affected by one OF more aber- 


rant values. 


If one datum is missing, or if two or more are 
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i i i hile 
issing but each is from a different group (w 
ihe trials may be all the same or not all the same), 
the missing datum is estimated by formula (1) based 
on minimization of between individual trends:1 


X, = ML + КТ, - С, 


(к - І)(п, - 1) (1) 
where А 
n, = number of individuals іп the group 
К = number of trials 


I, = incomplete sum of scores for individual with 
missing datum 

T;; = Incomplete sum or scores for earlier trial 
with missing datum in group with mis sing 
datum 

С, = incomplete sum of scores for group with 
missing datum 


When the two missing data are from the same in- 
dividual (but by the nature ofthe restrictions stated 
above, are at two different trials), formulas (2) and 
(3) estimate the missing data. 


X, (Е «1) (n Ta kT, -Gi) + nil, +kT,2 -G, 
(n, -Ik(k-2) 

where (2) 
Iıı = incomplete sum of Scores for earlier trial 
with missing datum in group with 
datum, e. g., trial 1 and group 1 
Тіз = incomplete sum of scores for later trial 
with missing datum in group with 


missing 


missing 
datum, e. g., trial 2 and group 1 
Ж. = nil, +КТ,. - 9, + (п, - 1) X, 
8 k - 1) (nm, -I (3) 


Although a formula has been der ived 
is independent of Х,, formula (3) 
more convenient. 

When the two missing data are from two differ- 
ent individuals, in the same group atthe same trial, 
formulas (4) and (5) are appropriate: 


| ved for X, which 
15 consider ably 


х = (n, - 1) (niI, + kT, - С,) + nil; + kT}, = с, 
3 (К - 1) (n;2 - 2n,) 
(4) 
where 


I, = incomplete sum of scores for second indi- 
vidual with missing datum 


х, = 1112 + КТ, , - С, + (k - 1) х, 
(к - 1) (а, -1) (5) 


For the case of two individuals inthe same group 
but at different trials, the following two formulas 


apply: 


1 = - 
MET (к - 1) (n,-1)]? - jl = 0 - D (шї, + КТ, ,- Gi) - п 


ғ эз ima Е E Xa иј 
The loss of a third observation considerably 
complicates the formulas, with the exception of 
three cases: each observationis from a different 
group (and therefore also a different individual), 
while the trials may be 1) all the same, 2) two the 
same, or 3) none the same. The formula for these 
three cases is formula (1), with appropriate modi- 
fications being made in the subscr i pts identifying 
group, trial or individual. А f 
Once the estimates are made, the analysis 0 
variance is carried out with the computational meth- 
ods which are used for complete sets of data, 25 
with the method of insertion in other designs of an- 
alysis of variance. Grant (3) gives both the com- 
putational steps and a worked example of complete 
data. The only modification in most cases is thal 
one degree of freedom must be deducted from = 
error term, between individualtrends , for eani 
estimated observation. Consequently somewh cn 
higher values of F must be attained for significant 
at the chosen level. 5 
The use of the formulas is illustrated іп Tables 
Тапа П. Table I presents unpublished data of Har 
014 E. Jones on electrical Skin resistance of ado 
lescents measured at the beginning of experiment 
Sessions in the California Adolescent Growth Study. 
The logarithmic transformation of ohms ен 
was used іп order to meet the assumptions of ап: 


ysis of variance. Further details are given 
Jones (4, 5). 


Discussion 
eee on. 


The usual adjustment of degrees of freedom gip- 
cussed above is adequate for most cases and 15 m 
ployed in other analysis of variance desig ы 
Сейтіу Significant F tests and those based on 1276° 
numbers of degrees of freedom are essentially a 
affected by the adjustment. In tests of borderlin” 
Significance based on few degrees of freedom, PO jn 
ever, the adjustment may be less satisfactory: :0 
Such cases, the possibility of bias inthe direct 
of more significant F tests should be borne іп mtd 
While the bias is usually considered small, 500” 
(8) and Snedecor (10) have found in similar 5 
uations with other designs that itis someti™ ay 
Considerable. In cases of doubt, more cases aes 
be added while retaining the incomplete individ" 

Or the incomplete individuals may be discarde ore 
© generality of theformulas for cases of Z^. d, 
Шап one missing datum remainsto be specif еге 
Subscripts may pe interchanged as long as the “ге 
bal description fits. Thus, if two missing dat? “ye 
from two individuals in one group at two trial: (od 
group, tria] and individual (ikm) may be desig” 


il, - kT, 2 +С, ] 
(6) 


SEYMOUR 


TABLE I 


ELECTRICAL SKIN RESISTANCE IN LOG OHMS AT SIX-MONTHLY INTERVALS 
т =e 


Case Number Trial Number Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
104 5.256 5.157 4.977 5.324 5.301 5.276 31.291 
114 5.253 5.138 5.296 5.073 5.210 5.127 31. 097 
118 5.172 5.086 5.123 4.757 4.710 X, (24. 848) 
172 5.047 5.074 4.809 5.084 4.913 4.367 29.294 


Total 20.728 20.455 20.205 20.238 20.134 (14.770) (116.530) 


Note: Grateful asknowledgement for permission to use the data is made to Dr. 
Harold E. Jones, Director of the Institute of Child Welfare, University 
of California, Berkeley. The data are only а small fraction of those 
gathered an d do not necessarily represent the true trends. 


TABLE II 


ILLUSTRATION OF USE OF FORMULAS (1)-(7) 
WITH DATA OF TABLE I 


Formula Case Trial Designations Estimate 
И ВИН 

1 118 6 X, or X163 4.7655 

2 118 4 X, or X143 5. 0638 

3 118 6 Хо or X163 4. 8268 

4 114 6 Xi or X165 4. 9213 

5 118 6 Хо or X163 4. 6961 

6 114 3 X, or X132 5. 1097 

7 118 6 Хә ог Х163 4,8335 


і ion is actually missing from Table I, 
= Ее E pt illustrated with the same 
table by assuming another observation to be missing, as bie 
need arises. Designations are given both as пові Oe 254 
second (Хә) missing datum and aS Xikm: 2 ei E um. 
k = trial, and m = individual, and individua are num 
consecutively, case 104 being individual 1. 
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111 and 222 or 121 and 112, using only 1 and 2 as 
the simplest designations for trials and individuals, 
though it might equally well be 5 and 8 or any other 
pair of designations. 

Similarly, for the three cases of three missing 
data to which formula (1) is applicable, designations 
may be 111, 222 and 333, or 112, 223 and 331, or 
122, 233 and 311, and so on, but not 122, 133 and 
312, because in the last instance the firsttwo miss- 
ing observations are from the same group, namely 
1, and because the first and third observations are 
from the same individual, namely 2. 

The latter error not only disqualifies the three 
data from being suitable for formula (1) but also 
is impossible in this design since agiven individual 
can appear in only one group. Designations 213, 
312 and 111 represent data which are suitable for 
formula (1) since it is of no consequence whether 
the data are from the same trialor not, when there 
are three individuals in three groups. Inthe case 
of two missing data, there are eight theoretically 
possible cases of sameness-differentness of group, 
individual and trial, but only six can exist due to 
restrictions of design. Similarly, forthree missing 
data there are 26 theoretical possibilities but only 
10 can exist. 

Additional cases for which noformulais present- 
ed above arise occasionally, such as three missing 
data in the same group. Resources did not permit 
the inclusion of these additional cases. 


Summary 


Formulas for missing data to permit use of con- 
ventional computational methods are derived and 
discussed for analysis of repeated measurem ents 
on the same individuals (including objects). The 
formulas are for use with the orthogonal polynomial 
analysis of trends, an extension of Alexander's 
method due to Grant. Formulas are presented for 
the case of one missing datum in Grant's and Alex- 
der's methods and for all cases oftwo missing data 
in Grant’s method, minimizing the error term, be- 
tween individual trends, in the latter method. The 
formulas are applicable by extension and without 
modification to certain cases where more than two 
observations are missing. An example is present- 


ed. 
FOOTNOTES 


* Grateful acknowledgement is made to Mr. Atholl 


L. Wilson, Department of Statistics, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, and to Professor 
G. W. Snedecor, Statistical Laboratory, Iowa 
State College, for their helpful suggestions and 
criticisms. 


** Now at 1124 West CarsonSt., Torrance, Cali- 
fornia. 

1. The formulas were derived by minimizing be- 
tween individual trends with the use of calculus. 
It is interesting to compare this formula with 
the formula for one missing datum in Alexan- 
der's method, based on minimizing individual 
deviations from estimation, also by calculus: 


X niZx? + kT,, 5x2 - kP,. *knjP,,-G,Zx? 
n, - 1) [k (2x2 -x) - x2 


where x - time multiplier associated with 
the missing datum, Ххг = sum of squares of 
time multipliers, P,, - incomplete sum of 
Scores, each times its time multiplier (for in- 
dividual with missing datum), P,.- incomplete 
de of Scores, each times its time multiplier, 
or group with missing datum. 
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SPECIAL BUDGETARY PROVISIONS MADE 


FOR EDUCATING THE GIFTED 


MORRIS J. APPLBAUM 
Brooklyn, New York 


_ IN A RECENT SURVEY* pertaining to the educa- 
tion of 1956 Merit Certificate Winners, question- 
naires sent to principals of schools attended by 
these winners revealed that in most instanc es по 
Special budgetary provisions were made for educat- 
ing the gifted. Prominent among the questions 
asked was: “Are special budgetary provisions made 
for use in the education of the gifted?” The princi- 
pals were requested to rate the practice of making 
Special budgetary provisions for educating the gift- 
ed in three ways: first, in terms of how often or 
how persistently the practice was utilized in the high 
School; Second, in terms of how successful the 
Practice was found to be when utilized; third, in 
terms of how valuable the practice would be without 
regard for the use which was being made of the 
Practice, 
" Tables I, II, and III show a detailed breakdown 
the responses of the 1,063 principals who return- 
ed their questionnaires. Table I provides the data 
When the responses regarding the evaluation of the 
Practice were tabulated separa tely; Table П pro- 
Vides the data when the responses on utilization and 
evaluation of the practice were combined for tabu- 
tion purposes; and Table Ш provides the respons- 
$8 to the theoretical evaluation. 
, Таре I shows: that 78.3 percent of the principals 
indicated that the practice of providing special bud- 
а allowances for use ineducating thegifted 
аз utilized very little or not at all; that 10. 2 per- 


RE 


cent indicated that it was utilized toamoderate ex- 
tent; and that 2. 8 percent indicated that it was util- 
ized to a considerable extent. F urthermore, from 
Table I can be gathered that 4.2 percent principals 
found the practice very successful, 13.3 percent 
moderately successful, and 54.4 percent unsuc- 
cessful. Table Il, however, provides a more re- 


vealing picture. Here 2.2 percent of the respon- 
dents indicated that the practice was utilized toa 
considerable extent with great success and .6 0f one 
percent to a considerable extent with moderate suc- 
cess. Conversely, 1.2 percent reported that the 
practice was utilized to a moderate extent with 
great success and 8.4 percent to a moderate extent 
with moderate success. р 
Table ІШ actually shows what the principals think 
of providing special budgetary allowances for use 
in teaching the gifted. Although this constitutes a 
theoretical evaluation of the practice, it is of great 
significance when compared with the fin dings in 
Tables I and II. Here, in Table III, 36.1 perc ent 
of the principals responding feel that 5р ecial bud- 
getary provisions would be of considerable кеш 
30.5 percent feel that they would be of mode ты 
value; and 18.7 percent feel that they would be of! 
tle or no value. 
It is interesting to observe that al though ме 1 
percent of the principles feel that special ee Г у 
provisions would be of considerable value, i y 2. 
percent made such provisions in their schools. 


" i tudents in 
г Academically Superior Stu 388 рр. 


* 
Morbis J. Applbaum, A Surv 
Ss United States (Unpublished 
ве Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. 


ey of Special Provisions for the Education о! п iy 9E 195 
Doctoral Dissertation, Teachers College, Columbia University. , 
XXXX, No. 8, May, 1959. 
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TABLE I 


RESPONSES FROM PRINCIPALS REGARDING UTILIZATION AND EVALUATION OF 
PRACTICE OF MAKING SPECIAL BUDGETARY PROVISIONS FOR USE IN 
THE EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED 


ке вш ———————Є—Є—Є—ЄЄ—Є——Є————ЄК—Є——Є—К—ЄК————————— 
Respondents Responses Regarding Utilization of Practice 
Used Considerably Used Moderately Used Little or No Response Total 


(Principals) 


Not at All 
a ——ө— нө Ө ———— ———————————————————ү———— ———-—ч-ч-—-—-ЫЫ - --——————=—————————_—+—==ыысес 
Number of 30 108 832 93 1, 063 
Percent of 2.8 10. 2 78.3 8.7 100 
ар шэ eee eee 
Responses Regarding Evaluation of Practice 
Very successful Moderately Unsuccessful No Response Total 
Successful 
eee 
Number of 45 141 578 299 1, 063 
Percent of 4,2 13.3 54,4 28.1 100 


971 


HOUVASAY 'IVNOLLVOnGS3 яо ТУМЧЯПОГ 


TABLE II 


COMBINED RESPONSES OF PRINCIPALS ON UTILIZATION AND EVALUATION OF PRAC TICE OF MAKING 
BUDGETARY PROVISIONS FOR USE IN THE EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED 


Respondents Considerably Used, Considerably Used, Much Used, but not Moderately Used, Moderately Used, 
(Principals) Very Successful Moderately Successful Very Successful Very Successful Moderately Successful 
Number of 23 7 -- 13 89 
Percent of 2.2 0.6 -- 1.2 8.4 a 
EN M насты мше eS E L pasci sape Е СОСОК С ъа Sens Cn д, 
à; Si 
Moderately Used, Little Used, Little Used, Little Used, not Not Used, so No Response Pd 
not Very Successful Very Successful Moderately Successful Very Successful Not Evaluated = 
и а а а се Барыс асай алса 
Number of 6 9 45 572 206 93 
Percent of 0.6 0.9 4.2 53.8 19.4 8. 8 
UE. еы a a a т и ые 
Total 
Number of 1,063 
Percent of 100 


„i nr ол rr Ů———Ů————— 
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TABLE III 


RESPONSES FROM PRINCIPALS ON THEORETICAL EVALUATION OF PRACTICE OF MAKING 
BUDGETARY PROVISIONS FOR USE IN THE EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED 


Respondents Of Considerable Value Of Moderate Value Of Little or no Value No Response Total 
(Principals) 
sg eee 
Number of 384 324 199 156 1,063 
36.1 30.5 18.7 14.7 100 


Percent of 


nc UU i M M 
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AN ATTENTION SCALE FOR EVALUATING 
E.T.V. PROGRAMS 


CECIL С. BRIDGES, JR. 
Oklahoma City Public Schools 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


IN EVALUATING film or television teaching, a 
measure of pupil attention is sometimes useful. In 
the Oklahoma City Е. Т. У. experiment, for ехат- 
ple, there was some disagreement about the appro- 
priate length for E. T. V. programs for elementary 
pupils. It was felt by some that the optimum program 
length might be shorter than thirty minutes. In 
some classes which had been observed, pupil atten- 
tion seemed to drop markedly after about twenty 
minutes. 


Procedure 


In order to evaluate pupil attention at intervals 
Over a thirty minute period, a procedure similar to 
the T. V. and radio rating poll was used - the pro- 
portion of the pupils ina class w ho were watching 
at specified times was used as an index of pupil at- 
tention. 

In preliminary observations, it was Soon dis- 
Covered that it was easier to count the pupils not 
Watching than to count those watching an Е. Т. V. 
Program. The following graphs were calculated 
from counts made by teachers at five minute inter- 
vals while their classes were viewing E. T. V. pro- 
grams. All of the data were collected in three large 
elementary schools participating in the Oklahoma 
City E. T. V. experiment. 

Class size ranged from twenty-eight to one 
hundred pupils; most of the pupils were in large 

Special area” viewing classes of about seventy pu- 
Pils each, 


R 
Results. 


Figure 1 shows the proportion of pupils watching at 

ve minute intervals. 

" Although there is an overall decline in pupil at- 

€ntion as a function of time, the proportion of pu- 

Pils not watching has notreached serious proportions 

mal end of these thirty minute programs. In Fig- 
» attention is related to grade level. 

by MA only three E. T. V. programs were Seen 

Const ап опе class, program materialis not 
tant for this comparison, and these differences 


between grades can only be considered suggestive. 

The validity of this method is assumed, since 
*twatching?' is a behavioral definition of attention. 
The ‘‘reliability’’ of the method depends on how re- 
liability is defined. In most cases, it is not hard 
for an observer to decide if a pupil is watching or 
not, High ‘‘reliability’’ could be demonstrated by а 
correspondence in counts made by different observ- 
ers of the same class, but this wouldbe rather triv- 
ial. Of more interest is the manner in which the 
fluctuations of pupil attentionare correlated between 
different classes watching the same program. In 
Figure 3, three different programs are represented, 
each viewed by three different classes. 

А different observer made the counts in each of 
these classes. It is apparent that in addition to the 
variations between individual classes, there is a 
general pattern which varies from program to рго- 
gram. “See It, Say It, оц, " March4, is charac- 
terized by a slight dip in pupil attentionfrom five to 
fifteen minutes, followed by an upswing of attention 
at twenty to twenty-five minutes. “Wonder World, ?? 
February 11, seemed to hold the attention of all 


pupils fairly well up to twenty-five minutes, after 
which there was a sharp decline. In ы 
hed a 


World. ”? February 25, а low point was reac 
fifteen minutes with attention high at beginning and 
end, 

On the Television Attention Scale blank, space 
was provided for the observer’s remarks under 
**points at which attention was lost" and ‘points at 
which attention was held. ” This is the kind of “feed 
back” information which is useful in evaluating the 
efficiency of teaching techniques in terms of pupil 
attention. The same kind of information іѕ obtained 
regularly оп a ‘еей back” sheet in the Oklahoma 
City E. T. V. experiment, but in the case of the 
Television Attention Scale, such remarks are asso- 
ciated with a quantitative index of pupil attention. 

How consistent is the variationof attention dur- 
ing a program from one class to another? Pearson 
product-moment correlation coefficients between 
proportions of students viewing the same proram 
were calculated. Such a correlation over program 
time measures the tendency for attention levels in 
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FIGURE 1 


PROPORTION OF STUDENTS WATCHING AS A FUNCTION OF PROGRAM TIME 
(N = 747) 


0 5 10 15 20 25 30 
MINUTES 


BRIDGES 


7 
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FIGURE 3 


ATTENTION RELATED TO SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 


475 — ONDERWORLD, FEB.25. OBSERVER: D—-E---F— 


SEE IT, SAY IT, DOIT OBSERVER:G—H I= 
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the two classes to vary together. These correla- 
tions are as follows: 


Tab = - 652 гае = .381 Tgh = - 065 
Tac = -945 тағ = - 862 гы =. 784 
The = +574 тор = .654 Thi 7.190 


A great majority of the pupils were watching 
most of the time. The similarities between differ- 
ent classes watching the same programindicate 
that this index of pupil attention depends, ina large 
degree, on individual program characteristics, 


Summary and Conclusions 

A Television AttentionScale, consisting essen- 
tially of a poll of students watching at five minute 
intervals, was constructed to evaluate the loss of 
pupil attention as a function of viewing time. A 
general decline of pupil attention as a function of 
viewing time was found, but this decline did not 
reach serious proportions within t hir ty minutes. 
The index of attention (proportion watching) varies 
consistently during programs within pairs of class- 
es watching the same program. Feedbackremarks 
written on the Television AttentionScale blank with 
a quantitative index of fluctuating pupils attention 
are more meaningful than such remarks alone. 
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THE EFFECTS OF THE PURPORTED VALIDITY 
OF A TEST UPON LEVEL OF MOTIVATION 
AND PERFORMANCE 


LAWRENCE S. WRIGHTSMAN, Jr. 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 


DESPITE THE concern in educational psychol- 
Ору today over lack of student motivation and the 
problems of under-achievement, we know little 
about the level of student motivation in the actual 
testing situation. A survey of recent texts in edu- 
Cational measurement and evaluation (for example, 
3, 5, and 8) and in educational psychology (2 and 9) 
indicates that the topic is usually ignored, and the 
general feeling seems to be that on the basis of ob- 
Servations of students’ test-taking behavior, we may 
assume that they are well-motivated. It is of inter- 
est, however, to consider what effect purported 
Characteristics of the testing instrument have upon 
Students’ motivation and performance. 

In one of the more fruitful approaches to this 
Problem, McClelland and his associates (7, Chapter 
V) have found that in regard to simple tasks the 
Strength of achievement motivation insome subjects 
тау be experimentally aroused and manipulated 
through the use of instructions which focus on the 
importance or unimportance of the task. Other stud- 
les (1 and 6) indicate that for some simple labora- 
tory tasks the level of performance is relatedtothe 
Strength of the S's typical (i.e., not experimentally 
aroused) level of achievement motivation. 

The purpose of this study is to apply this ap- 
Proach to a more complex task -- the taking of an 
Intelligence test -- and to study the effect of a spe- 
Cific test characteristic -- the validity of the test 
7-7 upon the motivation and performance of the stu- 
dents, On the basis of the previous research using 
ре tasks, it is hypothesized that students who 

elieve the intelligence test to be a valid one will 
Perform better on it than will students who believe 
it to be invalid, 


Method 


өңір Forty undergraduates at a midwestern state 
ret were used as subjects (Ss). Ss were en- 
test ma laboratory psychology course dealing with 

5 апа measurements, At the time of the experi- 


ment, which took place during a regular class ре- 
riod, Ss had been exposed to the theory of meas- 
urement, types of validity and reliability, and the 

characteristics of different tests. About ten tests 
were taken by the students as part of the course, 
and the testing done as a part of this experiment was 
apparently perceived by the Ss as one of the routine 
classroom procedures, 

The Adaptability Test, by Tiffin and Lawshe, 
was used. A 35-item test designed to measure 
**mental alertness’: (10), it has a usual time limit 
of 15 minutes, 

Each S was given a copy of the Adaptability 
Test. Instead of recording their answers onthe test 
booklet, Ss were told to use the special mimeo- 
graphed answer sheet. Ss were requested to put 
their names on the answer sheet. 

Ss in the first and last rows were inthe “Valid 
Test” condition and received an answer sheet on 
which was printed: 

“The Adaptability Test was devised at the Oc- 
cupational Research Center at Purdue University. 
The test is an excellent measure of job success for 
college graduates. The Adaptability Test measures 
a complex of emotional, motivational, and іпіеПес- 
tual factors very important in most occupations »« ++ 
This adaptability factor, involving speed and accu- 
гасу in judgment, has been found to correlate. 65 
with occupational success, using a group of 700 In- 
diana college graduates as a sample. Thus it isa 
valid measure of a crucial ability in job success. ” 

Those Ss in the middle two rows were in the 
“Invalid Test” condition and received an apparently 
similar answer sheet which really differed from that 
for the ‘‘Valid Test” condition in the following ways: 

a) The second sentence read ‘‘... attempts to 
be a measure. ..’' rather than “,,.іѕ an excellent 
measure..." 

b) The third sentence rea 
ability Test tries to measure... 
t, e e measures..." 

с) Тһе validity coefficient with o 


а“... the Adapt~ 
? instead of simply 


ccupational 
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TABLE I 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEAN SCORES 


ON THE ADAPTABILITY TEST 


Source of Mean 

Variance df Square 
Validity of Test 1 112.2 
Availability of Answers 1 1.2 
Validity x Availability 1 10.3 
Error 36 16.65 


SS — — — 


ін 


XN. ат cr ИИ 
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success was ‘‘only . 05’? rather than . 65. 
. d) The last sentence was changed toread, 
‘Thus it is not considered a valid test for meas- 
uring job success. ? 

The experimenter (E), who was the instructor, 
requested that each student read the information 
carefully and indicate by looking up when he had 
completed reading it, E did not discuss the material, 
and no S was aware of the differences in the pur- 
ported validity of the test. 

Before the test booklets were distributed, half 
were filled in with the correct answers and then the 
answers were erased, though deliberately left visi- 
ble, These booklets were alternated with unmarked 
ones, so that on each row alternate students did and 
did not have the answers available. As the items be- 
gan with easy ones and became progressively 
harder, it was apparent at least for the beginning 
items that the half-visible answers were the correct 
Ones, The purpose of this contrivance was to create 
a Situation for half the subjects in which motivation 
level would be more directly related to performance. 
For if there is a relationship between purported уа- 
lidity of the test and effort expended on it, the rela- 
tionship might be revealed ina greater tendency to 
use the available answers by the Valid-Test Ss. 

Thus two variables were manipulated іп this ex- 
periment: the purported validity of the test and the 
availability of the correct answers while taking it. 
А 2x2 factorial design was used, with 10 Ss in each 
treatment combination. 

After the administration of the test, in which the 
time limit was reduced from the usual15 minutes to 
nine, Ss were asked to rate the test ‘onthe basis of 
the information you have about the test and the things 
you noticed while taking it." Four choices were a- 
vailable: a good valid test, а fairly good test, not too 
useful a test, and a worthless test. No further men- 
tion of the test was made after the materials were 
Collected; then a week later the instructor announced 

hat the tests would not be scored “‘because of the 
faulty nature of some of the test booklets used. "' 


Results 


Those 20 Ss who were led to believe that the test 
Was valid were significantly higher in their ratings 
Of the test’s validity than were the 20 Ss who were 
led to believe the test was invalid. The difference, 
after dichotomizing the rating choices and using а 
Chi-square test, is significant beyond the . 01 level. 
us it appears that the answer-sheet information 
Was effective in creating different perceptions of the 
Validity of the test. 
bi Mean scores for Ss in the four treatment сот- 
nations were as follows: 


Valid Test--Answers Available 24,9 
Valid Test--Answers Unavailable 20.6 
Invalid Test--Answers Available 23.6 
Invalid Test--Answers Unavailable 21.2 


А 2x2 factorial analysis of variance was com- 
puted, with the results presented in Table I. An F- 
value of 6. 74 was found for the availability- 
of-answers treatment. With 1 and 36 degrees of free- 
dom, this is statistically significantat the . 05 level. 
A t-test revealed that those Ss who had the correct 
answers available received significantly higher 
scores on the average (24.25) thandid those Ss with- 
out answers available (20.9). This difference of 3.35 
points was significant beyond the . 05 level. The F- 
values for the test-validity treatment andfor the in- 
teraction between the two variables did notapproach 
statistical significance. The mean scores for the 
valid-test and invalid-test conditions were 22. 75 and 
22.4, respectively. Thus the purported validity of 
the test did not influence the average score, nor did 
Ss under the different validity conditions differen- 
tially utilize the available answers. 


Discussion 


The finding that students with correct answers 
available do better on an intelligence test than do 
those without is not particularly unexpecte d. Of 
more interest is the finding thatthere was apparent- 
ly about an equal use of the answers regardless of 
whether the test was considered valid or not, and 
any differences in motivation caused by the validity 
of the test were not revealedinlevel of test perform- 
ance. Apparently the answers were utilized by some 
Ss even in a situation where the only purpose of tak- 
ing the test (in addition to its requirement for the 
course) was to give the student information about 
himself, When students are in conflict as to whether 
to obtain an accurate self-evaluation ог the best pos~ 
sible score--even using information that they would 
not ordinarily have--some are unable to avoid seek- 
ing an unrealistically favorable evaluation of them- 
selves. 

That the purported validity of an intelligence test 
does not affect the average score on it is in conflict 
with the findinga of the achievement-motivation ге- 
searchers (7). However, these previous researches 
used different kinds of tasks (less complex), differ- 
ent kinds of instructions (usually the importance of 
the S’s performance was varied), and sometimes 
different kinds of Ss (both college students and Air 

Force recruits were used). For example, French 
(4) manipulated the importance of coding tasks by 

telling the recruits that the tasks were new ones A 
being tried out, or that they were important in de- 
termining one’s future career. Despite their ассиг- 
ate understanding of the validity of the test, the Ss 
in the present study may not have felt the intelligence 
test important enough to exert a greatdeal of effort. 
Thus a tendency toward apathy in college Ss in such 
situations might have caused the lack of differences: 
On the other hand, the general *test-wiseness" of 
college students may have developed in them a ns 
eral drive to do well ontests, regardless of the test’s 
nature or validity. It is apparent that these explana- 
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tions may not be verified until further research is 
done. 

The work of French (4) indicates thata person's 
‘‘typical”’ level of achievement motivation (i. e. ,not 
experimentally aroused) may influence his respon- 
Siveness to the experimental manipulation of the 
importance ofa task. As no measures of achieve- 
ment motivation are available for these Ss, itis im- 
possible to know whether the effects of such differ- 
ences have been glossed over in this experiment, 

It does seem, on the basis of this Study, that 
any generalization that the experimental manipula- 
tion of testing instructions and test Characteristics 
will necessarily resultindifferences in performance 
is unwarranted. Likewise, perhaps some of the соп- 
cern for the importance of face validity, atleast for 
college students, is unwarranted. 
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INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
WITH OTHER TYPES OF TESTS 


J. C. GOWAN 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, California 


AN IMPORTANT question for anyone who wish- 
es to be an intelligent consumer of tests is the ex- 
tent to which they correlate with standard instru- 
ments for measuring intelligence. It is important 
to know what variance the intelligence component is 
Contributing to a given personality measure 50 that 
its influence may be properly assessed. The Amer- 
ican Council Psychological Examination, со llege 
Íorm, has had wide use as a groupcriterion of in- 
telligence in young college adults. To minimize the 
relationship between intelligence and other varia- 
bles, a relatively homogeneous population consist- 
ing of upper division college teaching candidates in 
a large state university was selected. Information 
9n this population is elsewhere available (3),and in- 
dicates that it is about two-thirds women. Intercor- 
relations were secured by subjecting ІВМ sortings 
to Flanagan’s tails method (1), which, experience 
elsewhere reported (2) indicates, results in stand- 
m errors about twice the size of those obtained by 

е Pearson product-moment method. as 

Table! presents the means, standard deviations, 
and standard errors of the means for various tests. 
5 also gives the correlations between the Q and L 

"b-scores and the total score of the American 
uncil Psychological Examination (hereafter called 
те ACE) with itself, the Cooperative English Test, 
Stu, Stanford Arithmetic Test, the Allport- Vernon 
E dy of Values and the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
ene ee Inventory. There is correlation between L 
of ACE total practically to the level of reliability 
the test itself, The Cooperative English and the 
the aard Achievement show high correlations with 
L АСЕ total, and differential ones with the © and 
tio Ubscores as might be expected. Other correla- 
ате | With the criterionat the 1% level of significance 
itiy, а е Allport theoretical and aesthetic scales (pos- 
atively the economic and the MMPI lie scale (neg- 
1; 


2, iCal Bulletin, 49:4:342-348, (July, 1952). 
Owan, J. С, *qntercorrelations and Factor А 
з, Betimental Education, 27:1; 1-22, (September, 


48:9:669-678, (Мау; 1955). 


Flanagan, J. С. “The Effectiveness of Short Me 


na. 


acLean, M.S, et. al. “А Teacher Selection and Со 


Table П presents the same statistics for various 
other tests, Of the special aptitude tests only the 
Cardall, the MacQuarrie and the Morris TraitIndex 
L (leadership) correlate significantly. There are no 
significant correlations with the Seashore, and only 
with the scientific interest in the case of the Kuder. 
Highly significant correlations, however, are found 
between the ACE and the Cooperative General Cul- 
ture Test in total score and all subscores except 
Fine Arts. The same is true withrespect to the 
Iowa Reading Test. Among the personality tests the 
ACE correlates positively with the T score of the 
Minnesota T-S-E and negatively with the E scale. 
This would indicate that thinking introversion and 
emotional introversion are differentially associated 
with intelligence. There are no significant corre- 
lations with the Bernreuter, but strong significant 
negative correlations in the case of the Bell total 
and the Emotional subscale. 

Іп general it may be noted that basic skills 
(reading and arithmetic) correlate highest with the 
ACE. Next come achievement tests in content 
fields. Lower still but significant in some cases 
are personality measures of a desirable nature. 
Lowest and barely significant in but a few cases 
come special aptitudes and interests, such as musi- 
cal, mechanical, artistic and the like. Implications 
for the counselor may be stated as follows: 1) ex- 
pect moderate to severe contamination from intel- 
ligence in tests of basic skills and achievement, 2) 
recognize the significant relationships between in- 
telligence and certain personality variables. Inpart 
this means that intelligence can be described in part 
as an activity associated with thoughtful. restrained, 
well-adjusted, theoretical, flexible, thinking-intro- 
verted, cultivated affect and the habits and behaviors 
which go with it. 3) recognize the essential in- 
dependence of special aptitudes and interests from 
verbal intelligence. 


thods of Calculating Correlation Coefficients, ” Psycholog- 


lysis of Tests Given Teaching Candidates, ? Journal of Ex- 


1958). | 
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TABLE I 


BASIC STATISTICS AND CORRELATIONS WITH AMERICAN COUNCIL 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF COOPERATIVE ENGLISH, 
STANFORD ARITHMETIC, COOPERATIVE ENGLISH, 
ALLPORT-VERNON, AND MMPI 


Correlation with ACE 


Test and Scale mean sigma S$S.E.m  r(Q) r(L) r(T) 
А.С.Е. 
Q(quantitative) 46.5 10.5 .25 --- .48%ж .Tg** 
L(linguistic) 78.8 16.0 .38 .4g** --- .92ж 
T(total) 125.4 22.9 .55 age ж... 
Coop. English 
Vocabulary 66.3 92 „2209 .19 „7Вжж gba 
Speed 63.3 10.7  .26 Са STÉ** STD 
Level 63.7 — 9.2  .22 "Зд .05** ^ , 60** 
Mechanics 58.8 9,6 „23 .36** „бб —— .5gek 
Effectiveness 60. 7 8.8 .24 .39% .61** . 61** 
Stanford Arith, 81.0 10.9  .26 евә 44** 61** 
Allport Values 
Theoretical 40.1 8.0 .19 .09 .23** .20** 
Economic 46.9 8.0 .19 . 03 -.24** -. 16** 
Aesthetic 41.7 9,2 22 -.04 22% .16** 
Social 4.8 70 117 -о 200 101 
Political 39.6 68 416 ‘ot -.06 -.04 
Religious 39.4 10.3 428 .04 -.15% -.14 
MMPI 
n 41 — 223  .05 шя -.20** . әре 
F 3.0 21 105 -07 -.06 -.02 
K 187 44 i уш .02 .01 
Hs 12.7 30 0070-04 -10* — 219 
р Мі 530 іш зала X. 7 08 
Hy 214 41 10 Со -.08 „0% 
Ba 21.5 40 110 ов -01 205 
BE 9.1 23  .08 ов -06 09 
Pt 25.9 4.4 li — -.10* -104 -108 
Sc 2040 ёз ү сы 503 01 
Ма 19.1 38 0-0 -104 -.01 
Si 20.6 7.6 — .19 -0 “00 “00 


* Significant at the 5% level 
**Significant at the 1% level 


N varies from 1700 to 1732; 62% were women, Maximum S.E. of r when 
product-moment correlations are used would be - 024. These correlations 
computed by Flanagan’s tails methods. Experience indicates conservative 
estimate for maximum S. E. г under these conditions Would be .05, which 
is figure used, 
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TABLE II 
BASIC STATISTICS ON FURTHER TESTS AND 


CORRELATIONS WITH INTELLIGENCE 


Correlation with 


ACE (T) 
Test and Scale N mean sigma S.E.m $ S.E.r 
Cardall Judgment 100 202.6 24.4 2.44 .34жж . 09 
Minn. Р. Fm. Bd. 100 46.0 8. 40 . 84 .15 10 
MacQuarrie 100 73.9 i1,Y6 1,17 2 274% .09 
Meier Art Judgment 100 100.7 7.96 .80 .19 .10 
Seashore Music(tot ) 100 220.7 13.15 1.32 . 00 .10 
1. Pitch 100 46.1 4. 68 . 47 12 .10 
2. Loudness 100 44. 8 4. 18 . 42 .12 .10 
3. Rhythm 100 27.6 2.46 .25 -.01 .10 
4, Тіте 100 40.0 4.10 41 .00 10 
5. Timbre 100 39.5 5.02 .50 -.11 10 
6. Топа! Мешогу 100 27.4 3.37 .34 -. 05 .10 
Kuder Preference В. 
1. Mechanical 100 51.7 16.4 1.64 .01 .10 
2. Computational 100 26.1 13.7 1.37 е a .10 
3. Scientific 100 50.5 14.6 1.46 21 10 
4, Persuasive 100 69.1 15.7 1.57 -.12 .10 
5. Artistic 100 57.1 16.9 Г нт -. m E гы 
6. Literary 100 53.4 pu . 38 . o м 10 
7. Musical 100 24,7 9. 1 s и Р s io 
8. SocialService 100 90.7 7 : A = ^ = 10 
9. Clerical 100 47.5 M " є k 
ж 
Morris Trait Index 131 52.6 6.06 .бі “41 07 
4,4 240% 8 
Current Events 100 ^ : 42. В 28 ы а 
emi 100 325 135  L35 у= 08 
— 100 т 10.0 1000 220% 10 
c 100 ЗБ 1&7 14  .19 110 
Шет 1.02 .29** ‚09 
Mathematics 100 16.5 10.2 
13.9 1.43 .42** .08 
Iowa Reading(med. ) 94 187.6 
Mam TUE 22.2 2.04 .30%* — .08 
do 1s io 206 1.94 100 110 
8 (Socia : 1.04 — -.18* .09 
E (Emotional) 114 58.3 11.15 
Barnreuter 2 840  -.12 .10 
FIC (Self-conf.) 97 -61.4 $94 492.16 ui 
F25 (Sociability) 88 -35. 
15.8 142  -23** 08 
Bell Adj. (total) ma AM 5.46.48 -.13 09 
Home 15 Би 300 .32 =l 109 
Health D. c ва 57 Si 09 
Social 125 E Ea 5.68 .36 -.32** 06 
Emotional 250 . 


і icients used 
Pearson product-moment correlation coefficien 


* significant at 5% level 
**significant at 1% level 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE IDEAL SELF IN 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN YOUTH 


D. K. WHEELER 
University of Western Australia 


Nedlands, 


HAVIGHURST, Robinson and Dorr!* have sug- 
gested a developmental trend in the growth of the 
ego-ideal or ideal self. From childhood identifica- 
tion with a parental figure it progresses, in pread- 
olescence and early adolescence, through a stage of 

romanticism and glamour", culminating in later 
adolescence in a stage which may be symbolized by 
an attractive, known, young adult, or seen ав а 
Composite or imaginary figure. Havighurstand 
Macdonald? have repeated the original American 
Work with a larger and more representative group 
of New Zealand children and have found the same 
developmental trend. This paper presents the ге- 
Sults for a sample of Western Australian ado les- 
Cents still at school. 

Havighurst suggests that when boys and girls are 
asked to write a brief essay on the topic “Тһе Per- 
Son I Would Like to Be Like, " the persons written 
about can be placed in the following categories: 

Parents. 

S Parent surrogates: grandparents, teachers. 

С Glamorous adults with romantic or ephem- 
eral fame due to the more superficial qualities of 

'ehavior and appearance: e.g., athletes, military 
Bures, stage and screen stars. 
Heroes. 

St. Saints or religious figures. 
уа А Attractive adults known to the child: usually 
е neighbors, siblings or relations, youth lead- 


ар, © Composite or imaginary characters. These 

wh. Abstractions of a number of people, either 

in Olly imaginary or a coalescence of qualities seen 
9 or three real persons. 


о Age mates. 
Occupation only is stated, and so responses 


a 
те not Classifiable in the preceding categories. 
Responses not classifiable elsewhere. 


Procedure 


е Part of a long, group-administered question- 
used to investigate the attitudes and opinions 


Е 
°etnotes will be found at the end of the article. 


Western Australia 


of adolescents still at school, students were asked 
to write a brief essay about “Тһе PersonI Would 
Like to Be Like." The last item on this question- 
naire read: 
“161 Read these instructions first 
“The Person I Would Like to Be Like" 

Describe briefly the person or sort of person 
you would most like to be like when you grow up. 

This may be a real person or an imaginary рег- 
son. He or she may be a combination of several 
people. Tell something about this person 's age, 
character, occupation, and so оп. If he or she is 
a real person, say so, but you needn't give the real 
name if you do not want to. 

Go straight ahead. ” 

These instructions are almostthesame as in the 
original American study, though the wording is 
slightly different from that used in New Zealand. 

With the exception of children in schools in the 
more remote parts of Western Australia, the ques- 
tionnaire which concluded with this item was pre- 
sented to children by the one person? who assured 
tham that their replies would be treated as confi- 
dential and would not be seen by their teachers or 
parents. Teachers were never present in the room 
while children were filling outthe items. No names 
were required on the questionnaire, though students 
could sign them if they so desired. 

Data were secured from children in all types of 
schools in Western Australia. The population from 
which the sample was selected included all boys and 
girls undergoing full-time education at the first, 
third, and fifth years of secondary schooling. The 
sample was stratified on the basis of a) sex compo- 
sition of the population at school, b) proportion of 
urban to rural schools, and с) schooltype—govern- 
ment schools, private colleges, and Roman Catho- 
lic schools. The third year sample also included 
girls attending business colleges full time, as they 
were working toward the Junior Public Examination 
taken by most fifteen-year-olds in other schools. 
The sample drawn consisted of 300 first-year, 294 
third-year, and 190 fifth-year boys and girls in 
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school, comprising 4%, i өлі og ШЕ мене ! 
tion in these years. win i 
cesa the last item of a very long questionnaire, 
some students did not answer it. The num ber of 
replies analyzed and usable totalled 276 first year, 
(mean age 13 years and 5 months), 257 third year 
(mean age 15 years 4 months) and 166 fifth year 
e 17 years 2 months). 

dem fede are representative samples of the 
School populations at the three levels, but it should 
be noted that they contain no adolescents who have 
left school. 


Results 


The Western Australian data are Summarized in 
Table I, using the same categories ав inthe U. S. 
and New Zealand investigations. The same general 
features are to be found. 

а) With increasing age, there is а decrease in 
the number of glamorous persons described. 

b) With increasing age, there is an increase in 


the number of composite or imaginary figures des- 
cribed. 


The main comparisons wh 
within the Western Australia: 
the New Zealand and Wester 
at ages thirteen and fifteen, 
ian data can also be compare 
the American results. 

Within the Western Australian Sample there are 
no differences between boys andgirls atages 13 and 
15. In the 17-year-old £roup, however, there is а 


ich can be made are 
n sample, and between 
nAustralian students 
The Western Austral- 
d with some aspects of 


tractive adults, and more boy: 


The comparisons between the Western Austral- 
ian and New Zealand? samples are shown in Table 
Il. The boys in the two countries do not differ sig- 
nificantly, but both the 13- and 15-year-old girls 
show differences significant at the 1% level. West- 
ern Australian girls chose more parental fi gures 
and fewer attractive adults. 

From the United States figures given in Havig- 
hurst and Macdonald’s Table IV, it is POSSibleto 
make comparisons between United States and West- 

ern Australian youth. Тһе 13- and 15 -year-old 
groups for Western Australia are compared with 
three American subgroups in combination. These 
comparisons are shown in Table NI, butit should be 
remembered that the groups are only roughly equi- 
lent and the results should be treated with caution, 
The e are no Significant differences among the 
Ei but Western Australian boys choose signifi- 
ct tly more composite and imaginary figures than 
can А States boys. They also choose fewer parents 
T e moroi figures, though the differences are 
a е 
пої ря from the three countries show а ten- 
All шо "i sing age to choose composite or 
dency with increa than specific persons. To inves- 
imaginary rather 


tigate this further, all choices of specific persons 
(P, S, G, H, St, A and M) were combined and con- 
trasted with composite or imaginary figures. Ж- 
mong Western Australian boys there is a significant 
diminution of the number of specific persons and an 
increase in composites.’ The difference between 13- 
and 15-year-olds is significant at the five percent 
level and that between 15- and 17-year-olds at the 
one percent level. Although the trend for girls is 
the same, the differences are not so marked. There 
are no significant differences between the 13- and 
15-year-old groups, or betwe еп ће 15- and 17-year 
-old groups, but that between the 13-year-olds and 
the 17-year-olds is significant at the one percent 
level. 

When this same comparison is made between 
Western Australian and New Zealand 13- and 15- 
year-olds, there is no significant difference between 
the two samples, for either sex. 

If, on this same basis, Western Australian 13- 
15-year-old boys are compared with United States 
12-16-year-olds, there is a difference significant 
atthe two percentlevel. As was Seen before, the 
Western Australian boys choose more composites 
and fewer specific persons. The same tendency i$ 


present in the girls, but the differences are not Si£- 
nificant. 


Discussion of Results 

=n of Results 
Age Progression. 
— 1 <Бгезвбіоп 


аргее іп many 
two countries. 


The Western Australian data 


person. Boys and girls are 
г agelevels, but 
ng the 17-year-olds, 
ained. The United 


So that their answers were not c] assifiable in the 
Other categories 


Тһе younges 

5 School, many © 
-year-olds will leave at the end of the year: 

and all the 17-year-olds will do se. Or the explan- 

ation may pe Simpler still. This was the last ques- 

tion on a ver 


n y long questionnaire, and those wh? 
Say, “I would rather be a m 


„(Пе increase in girls’ choice о 
with increasin, 


Б age is of interest, At 17 years, al- 


Г 
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TABLE I 


CLASSIFICA TION OF PERSONS DESCRIBED AS THE IDEAL SELF BY 
WESTERN AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL ADOLESCENTS 


Age Group 


Number of Papers 
Category 

P 

5 


Бі. 


NC 


Boys 


13 


137 


20 


36 


15 


117 


20 


50 


17 


93 


Percentage of Responses 


62 


12 


139 


7 
2 
16 
3 
1 
21 


Girls 
15 17 
140 73 
9 11 
5 1 
10 4 
1 ex 
== 1 
18 14 
45 58 
1 1 
5 1 
5 8 


165 
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TABLE П 


COMPARISON OF WESTERN AUSTRALIAN AND NEW SEALAND YOUTH 


Percentage Frequencies 


р 4 9 10 5 

G 21 22 8 14 

Boys A 20 25 20 24 
e 36 35 50 48 

N.C. s 7 3 3 4 

Number of Subjects 137 179 117 111 

P 9 1 14 2 

G 16 17 10 9 

Girls A 21 38 18 26 
G 38 39 45 52 

N.C. 6 Ass 5 Р 

Number of Subjects 139 177 140 142 

TABLE Ш 


COMPARISON OF WESTERN AUS 


TRALIAN AND AMERICAN YOUTH 


Percentage Frequencies 
бынан Воуѕ Girls 
U. S., 4861316 МА. Е U.S., Agee WA Age 13-1 

à 13 7 11 11 

М 23 15 14 13 

M 23 20 25 20 

Б 30 42 37 42 
Number of Subjects 248 254 280 


279 
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most all of the girls who choose parental figures 
are away from home, either at boarding school or 
living in school hostels, in lodgings or with friends 
or relations. This may be pure coincidence, or it 
may be that girls away from home tend to keep the 
parents as an ego-ideal for alonger period. Cer- 
tainly in boarding schools and school hos tels away 
from the family home, there is less chance оға 
girl coming into contact withattractive young adults. 

The Western Australian sample th roughout in- 
cludes a higher proportion of non -classifiable an- 
Swers than the New Zealand replies. Almost all of 
these say, in effect, ‘‘I don't want to be like any- 
body else. І just want to be as I am.” Havighurst 
et al. (1, p. 257) have suggested that this may arise 
from unconscious resistance to recognition of the 
nature of the ideal self. This may not be so, Or 
these respondents, having already answered so 
many questions, may take the shortest and easiest 
way of satisfying the investigator without going to 
the length of refusing to answer. | 

Comparisons Between Countries. American 
boys differ from both Western Australian and New 
Zealand boys, who seem muchalike. Western Aus- 
tralian girls’ groups seem more Similar to Ameri- 
can groups, though it has already been suggested 
that this comparison is a very tentative one in view 
of the fact that the American data may notbe repre- 
Sentative of American girls and was collected ade- 
Cade prior to the Western Australian investigation. 
_ Relative Maturity. If choice of acomposite or 
imaginary character be taken as a Sign of greater 
maturity, it can be concluded that Western Austral- 
lan and New Zealand youth (toage 15) progress ata- 
bout the same rate. This representative sample of 

estern Australian youth would seem to disp lay 

Somewhat greater maturity than the earlier, А not 
Necessarily representative, sample of American 
youth. This conclusion is advanced tentatively, 
Subject to further American work. 

Qualities of the Ideal Self. Analysis of the re- 
Plies categorized as Composite or Imaginary indi- 
Cate that many of the characteristics of the persons 
described are ones which have already been men- 
tioned in other questions (in the total survey). The 

~ and 15-year-old groups make a good deal of 
Mention of the body image, with details a bout the 
Sort of build, face, figure and features that these 


boys and girls admire. The oldest seem more ac- 
cepting of their physiques, though the girls tend to 
stress makeup, dress, and hair styles. Mostof the 
composite or imaginary figures are good at sport, 
popular, able to mix well with other people,and 
make friends. Many of the boys and girls mention 
that they want to have a wife or husband, be happily 
married, have a specified number of children, a 
comfortable home and a good job. These common 
characteristics of the ego-ideal are very similar to 
the information obtained from other parts ofthe 
questionnaire. 


Conclusions 


This investigation shows that there is present in 
Western Australian youth, as inNew Zealand and 
United States youth, the same developmental trend 
in the ideal self. From early to late adolescence, 
there is a diminution in the number of parental fig- 
ures chosen and an increase in the number of char- 
acters who are either imaginary composites of de- 
sirable qualities or blends of admired traits ab- 
stracted from more than опе real person. Тһе еу- 
idence is insufficient to support Havighurst’s the- 
3156 completely, but it does show clearly the change 
with age from the parental image to the composite 
figure. 
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ACTUARIAL PREDICTIONS IN GUIDANCE* 


HENRY D. RINSLAND 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


THE SETTING of this paper is in harmony with 


other Studies, the real tragedy is the low reliability 
the major theme of this program of the AAAS--the of the criterion which are college grades, So ИШ 
emergency in the training and procurement of sci- is known about this important criterion that the à 
entists. Actuarial predictions of potential scientists committee estimated the re liability of colleg 
must take their setting in a full program of guidance 


grades, seldom as high as .55 and, perhaps, aver- 
with the following classifications: Е 


1. А knowledge of vocations 
mand, and their necessary educational 
rations are called educati 
ance and which is à continuum. 

2. Detailed knowledge of the individual, his сарас- Students need, It is 


is efforts in learnings, really makes sense t 
are Called clinical guidance, i 


reliable. That those techniques are workable on 2 
4. A prediction between the individual’s abilities large scale is Shown by the [re Сойдаш. Тһе 
and his achievements both in college and уоса- Simple device to Secure reliable grades inany school 
tion, I shall call actuarial Statistical, or pre- is to first build reliabl 
dictive guidance, 


jective Subject-matter 
tive scores into а mathematical] defined and calcu- 

he Supply and demand of lable letter grade by wh: 3 

Sigma Plan where each letter grade is definedas one 

i y all Le | Standard deviation wide, 

producing the Scientists, mathematicians, nor the ith increased reliabilities an 

school teachers needed in this age of ever demand- Subject-matter or а Шегі kinds 

ing educational qualifications. But the training of grades used as criteria of all 


of ate (basic Subject matter, aptitude and 
£eneral intelli ence) с. 
• Butmore valid fools on 


ica. Weare not now 


d validities, all 


first 4 for two thing? 
Incr: i 
and accurate measurements must be used for the grades, and second, muti between te а e 
best prediction we make of their Success in advanced themselves where grades e the уа idity of 
training. The education of future workers in respec- In order to dorm sc ы ав poo ды ені 
tive fields is notsimple and every appraising instru- and to actually use statis Е о bue poa oo hig 
ment used should possess the highest validity and School tests or grades to "is E "ura T aa des 
reliability Rei im ume LEM ota of m and/or from College grade өр хат dud адан 
ili nd specific aptitudes ha en produce these т = 
ira are ince times more reliable than high school tions based өрен ser Ерін елі M ie а 
grades but these are the ultimate criteria of success- of Predictions rotia correlation (1) if yi to 105 by 
ud mating in апу ее — SERMO. 05, These are also applicable to multiple 
And yet with this more definite test-knowledge B's (aside from a Sige ze able Es 
of the d т үт apts "т-д variables are combined and Correlaled деге crite” 
redictions from tests or 1 col- Tion.3 The re тевкіо ion i the 
Lue grades as shown by es ‘meric Aes Сошей nari Correlation ы но Variables арЫ проп, ше 
Education Committee report, ere, asina Correlation the more ai 


ж A condensation of a speech delivered at бесі 


» Georgia, 1955. 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF CASES OUT OF ONE THOUSAND 
FOR EACH PENTAD OF GRADES (X) PREDICTED 
FROM EACH NORMALIZED PENTAD OF A TEST 

(Y) FOR A CORRELATION OF . 40 


TABLE Ш 


NUMBER OF CASES OUT OF ONE THOUSAND 
FOR EACH PENTAD OF GRADES (X) PREDICTED 
FROM EACH NORMALIZED PENTAD OF A TEST 

(У) FOR A CORRELATION OF .50 


TABLE II 


SAND 
NUMBER OF CASES OUT OF ONE THOU 
FOR EACH PENTAD OF GRADES (X) PREDIC TED 
FROM EACH NORMALIZED PENTAD OF A Т 

(Y) FOR A CORRELATION OF . 45 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF CASES OUT OF ONE THOUSAND 
FOR EACH PENTAD OF GRADES (X) PREDICTED 
FROM EACH NORMALIZED PENTAD OF A TEST 

(Y) FOR A CORRELATION OF .55 


T 
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TABLE V 


NUMBER OF CASES OUT OF ONE THOUSAND 
FOR EACH PENTAD OF GRADES (X) PREDICTED 
FROM EACH NORMALIZED PENTAD OF A TEST 

(У) FOR A CORRELATION OF .60 


TABLE VII 


NUMBER OF CASES OUT OF ONE THOUSAND 
FOR EACH PENTAD OF GRADES (X) PREDICTED 
FROM EACH NORMALIZED PENTAD OF A TEST 

(У) FORA CORRELATION OF .70 


TABLE VI 


NUMBER OF CASES О 
FOR EACH PENTAD OF GRADES 


TABLE VII 


NUMBER OF CASES OUT OF ONE THOUSAND 
FOR EACH PENTAD OF GRADES (X) PREDICTED 
FROM EACH NORMALIZED PENTAD QU А TEST 

(Y) FOR A CORRELATION OF 75 
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TABLE IX 


NUMBER OF CASES OUT OF ONE THOUSAND 
FOR EACH PENTAD OF GRADES (X) PREDICTED 
FROM EACH NORMALIZED PENTAD OF A TEST 
(Ү) FOR A CORRELATION OF . 80 


TABLE XI 


NUMBER OF CASES OUT OF ONE THOUSAND 
FOR EACH PENTAD OF GRADES (X) PREDICTED 
FROM EACH NORMALIZED PENTAD OF A TEST 

(Ү) FOR A CORRELATION OF .90 


= * 


TABLE X 


NUMBER OF CASES OUT OF ONE THOUSAND 
FOR EACH PENTAD OF GRADES (X) PREDICTED 
FROM EACH NORMALIZED PENTAD OF A TEST 

(Y) FOR А CORRELATION OF .85 


TABLE XII 


NUMBER OF CASES OUT OF ONE THOUSAND 
FOR EACH PENTAD OF GRADES (X) PREDICTED 
FROM EACH NORMALIZED PENTAD OF A TEST 

(Y) FOR А CORRELATION OF .95 
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i other. 
Pn This podes of prediction inguidance is essen- 
tialin both guidance to colleg e and to vocations. 
Without such real predictions gu idance is about 
at the level of personal judgmentand advice, or with 
expert psychologists, somewhat better; just how 
good has not been determined from experimental or 
istical evidence. 

aaa = has presented arguments of clinical and 
statistical preductions, but statistical predictions 
vary with correlations. The ultimate criterion of 
all predictions is, of course, a percentage of cases 
which actually achieve the predicted achievement and 
this is a statistical evaluation. 

The most widely used predictionis probably be- 
tween test scores and grades. For grades there are 
usually five steps or pentads? which Should be equal 
in linear units (like inches) andfor all practical pur- 
poses each 1 standard deviation wide (from -2. 50 to 
+2.50). Similar divisions could be made from test 
scores and, if not given in the test manual, as such, 
can be calculated with little trouble as the means 
and standard deviations are always published. These 


divisions then permit direct comparison of teachers’ 
marks, 


Jackson has sug: 
Scores predictive per 
from a table of norm 


data are based upon 
frequencies of a norm 

It is necessary fi: 
Sion equation and the 
a Standard score for is 
equal to S.D. У1-га Em 


+, 500 to +1. 490; А, from 


we find 67, 242, 383, 242, and 67 cases respectively 


1,001 cases, 

adeorscore of A 7 
the chances of mak- 
ing an A, B, C, D, or E in any future work for any 
respective correlation given, For example: reading 
from the Table I foracorrelationof, 40, the chances 
for an A student in high school marks o. 
titude test score of making A in college 
67 cases, of making a B is 27 out of 67, 
a C is 20 out of 67, of making a D is 5 ou 


ronan ар- 
is 15 out of 
of making 
tof67, and 


making ап Е is 0 out of 67. Further $ examining 
Table XII for correlation of . 95, astudent making E 
A in high school or on an aptitude has 60 chances z 
making an A out of 67, 7 chances of making a B ou 
of 67, and 0 chances of making a C, D, or E. 

As we increase the reliability of college graner 
the predictive power of aptitude tests can be raised; 
their reliability, usually inthe. 9075, already great- 
ly exceeds the reliability of college grades. Apti- 


tude tests have about reached the limit of both re- 
liability and predictability. There is little room for 
improvement in any phase of educational guidance 
through statistical predictions except by raising the 
reliability of school marks, Horst 


has presented 
formulas for differential prediction, but at presen 
these are not withi 


nthe statistical knowledge of most 
teachers. The tables presented here are both val- 
uable and simple to use, These should aid in inter- 


preting the thousands of useful correlations already 
published, 
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FACTOR ANALYSES OF HIGH SCHOOL 
SCIENCE ACHIEVEMENT MEASURES 


LEROY WOLINS AND A. C. MACKINNEY 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 


PAUL STEPHANS 
Riverside-Brookfield High School 
Riverside, Illinois 


Introduction 


SCIENCE EDUCATION in general and science 
education in secondary schools in particular is ге- 
Ceiving a great deal of popular attention. This at- 
tention appears to be directed toward strengthening 
Science course offerings in high schools. Jt would 
appear, therefore, additional information is needed 
to spell out further the nature and content of high 
School science achievement. This study is an at- 
tempt to specify the factor content of high school 
Science achievement in one high schoolin suburban 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The purpose of this study, then, is to explore 
the factor structure, using a factor analysis tech- 
Nique, of achievement in highschool biology, chem- 
istry, and physics together with other measures of 
aptitude, interest, and achievement that might aid 
in the isolation and identification of this factor 

Ucture, 


Sampling 


Three samples of students were used inthe 
Present study, АП had completed at least one se- 
pester of biology, chemistry, or physics at the 

'iverside-Brookfield High School, Riverside, П- 
pois. The biology sample (N=119) had completed 
tr 9 Semesters of a biology sequence. The chemis- 
a : Sample (N-75) had completed two semesters of 
ad €mistry sequence. The physics sample (N=87) 
Samo mPleted one semester of physics. These three 
Were are not independent. Thirty-seven students 
Were Common to allthree samples, and still others 
Common to any two samples. 


* 
Letters in parentheses refer to the abbreviations for the у 


Design 


Since every student did not take all five science 
courses or the respective standardized achievement 
tests for a givenscience, three analyses were made. 
These were for the biology, chemistry, and physics 
samples. 

The factor analyses were carried out by means 
of Thurstone’s group centroid technique. Erroneous 
communality estimates were adjusted by Wherry’s 
method (3). The factors were rotated orthogonally 
for meaningfulness. 


Variables Studied 


A totalof 16 variables were included in this 
study. However, all were not available for the three 
samples. These differences are indicated in the 
listing below, Raw scores were used throughout ex- 
cept for the course grades. 


1. Cooperative General Achievement Tests, 
Revised Series, Test П. (Co)*. A general 
high school science achievement test admin- 
istered during the seventh high school se- 
mester. (Available on the chemistry and 
physics samples only). 

2. California Achievement Test, Advanced Bat- 
tery. (CA). А measure of general achieve~ 
ment administered during the latter part of 
the eighth grade. (Available on all three 
samples. 

3. California Short-form Test of Mental Matu- 
rity, Verbal. (V). A measure of verbalap- 
titude administered during the latter partof 


ariables used in Table I. 


TABLE I 
INTERCORRELATIONS, RESIDUALS, FACTOR LOADINGS, MEANS, AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
FOR THE VARIABLES INDICATED. FOR DESIGNATION OF THE VARIABLES, SEE TEXT 
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= 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1 12 13 14 15 16 

Co CA у NV AV E H N A K B, Вг с, Са P 5 

1. В х x = 2. = y 2 ? " = = 5 2 А Е = 

с x 33 21 35 28 22 24 = 48 38 = - 05 31 Е: 36 

P x 09 04 24 26 10 16 2 = 4 - - - 5 25 29 

2. B - x 66 79 70 69 46 42 3 -08 54 51 = E В -04 

С 02 x 55 69 64 64 24 в 47 ate = - 50 56 = -09 

Р 04 x 50 70 62 66 24 B - -20 = - - = 49 -13 

3. В 2 03 х 50 48 46 31 35 = -09 43 44 - = = 03 

с 04 09 x 41 47 38 17 с 37 -19 - - 34 38 а -16 

P -03 02 x 34 44 38 18 = e -20 - - - - 31 -20 

4. B - 04 -01 x 70 56 49 47 = 00 46 51 - - ә 08 

с -02 03 -02 х 66 62 30 - 44 -04 - - 37 48 = -02 

P -03 04 -09 х 66 62 35 = E 407 = - - - 42 -02 

5. В = -09 -06 03 X 66 55 52 Б -02 54 58 - - = 01 

с -10 01 07 00 X 67 34 - 36 -14 = - 40 48 - -11 

P 04 -04 00 08 X 62 34 z - -14 - - - - 46 -15 

6. В - -03 -02 -02 02 x 33 30 = 217 53 49 - - - -12 

С -01 -03 -09 -02 07 Ж 27 2 35 -244 = 5 55 57 Е -20 
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® В - -01 -04 04 07 -03 x 40 á 25 51 52 - - 3 24 

C 02 -08 -05 03 08 -04 x - 30 09 - - 37 47 - 01 

P -02 -08 -03 01 02 00 x # s 08 - - - - 35 00 

в. В a -06 -01 00 03 -06 -03 (X = 24 53 57 - - = 35 

е - Б - - - - = x » = - = - = = : 

P - - - - - - E x = E = = = = 5а = 
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с 05 03 08 01 06 -05 -05 = x 21 - = 39 60 - 20 

Р - - - - - - - - x - - - = = 2 Е 
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TABLE I (Continued) 


1 2 3 4 5 6 1 8 9 10 i 12 13 14 15 16 
Co СА у NV АУ Е H N A к в By © © P S I п m n 

11. B 3 01 00 -06 -065 04 05 05 x S Ж 83 5 - > -04 64 -05 55 11 
с > = = ы = = ý = Б = E x T = m = ia = е? гі В, 
P = Е = = 2 E а = 5 = х Š = * - 2 * в = а 

12. В = -02 01 -02 -03 OO OL 04 - œ 05 x - - - -04 65 00 66 86 
[o ч - - - = - 2 - - - х ~ - - - = = = = Bz 
P - - - - - E - = - = х - - - - = = E а 

13. В = - - - 5 - - - = - = - х - - - 2 о жю 
с -0 01 -04 0 08 00 0 - 00 0 = Š x TH - 28  a$ -32 68 75 с, 
P 2 = 3 Е Ў = = = E E = E x - B = x Е Ww 

14. B : = = = = - E - > = 3 = = x = с> A шы 
с -0 01 -02 05 от 00 оз - 0-4 - М o x -15 53 -02 7,4 83 Сс, 
P 3 № = = 2 = 5 = E s Ж à 5 х - Е Ар = S s 

15. B - - - - - - - - - - - - - - x - - - - - 
e E = - - z - - : = = 2 Е 2 - X - - = = = f 
P -02 01 01 -07 -01 06 09 - 5 ü$ = = 2 E x 08 57 24 =. 8 

16. B = 5% 00 04 -03 -03 02 08 - 00 -03 -07 - - ы х 04 81 00 66 
с 03 06 -01 04 -09 04 00 - б 0 = 2 08 -03 = X -08 69 -08 49 5 
P -04 06 01 03 -05 00 -03 - = b - x s E 3 х -22 69 - 52 

X B - 801 39 51 50 Бі Бб 18 á =- 4à — X4 954 - А = эм 
с 63 309 “4 52 53 55 10 - 65 45 - = 28 28 = 310 
P 63 308 41 52 52 54 59  - Е 45 - = = = dA 076 

S B = 35 7.0 B.0 10 вт 10 № = 13 .9%4 91 2 - - 0.49 
с в № 6.3 8.0 10 8.8 90 - 13 19 = = .99 1.1 = 43 
P 64 30 7.0 Te O85 Өл 90 = B Iio = z = 140 243 

БЕ ~ 
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ighth grade. (Available onall3 samples), 

4. рта н ок Test of Mental Matu- 
rity, Non-verbal. (NV). A measure of non- 
verbal reasoning aptitude administered dur- 
ing the latter part of the eighth grade. 
(Available on all three samples). 

5. California Short-form Test of Mental Matu- 

rity, Advanced Verbal. (AV). A measure 

of verbal aptitude administered during the 
latter part af the fifth high school semester. 

(Available on all three samples). 

Cooperative English Test; Lower and High- 

er Levels, Test 4, Mechanics of Ex- 

pression. (E). A measure of E nglish a- 

chievement administered during the latter 

half of the sixth high school Semester, 
(Available on all three samples). 

". Cooperative American History Test. (H). A 
measure of history achievement adm inis- 
tered during the latter part of the sixth high 
Schoolsemester. (Available on all three 
samples). 

8. Nelson Biology Test: Evaluation and Adjust- 
ment Series. (М). Anobjective measure of 
biology achievement administered after tak- 
ing two semesters of high school biology, u- 
Sually in the latter part of the fourth high 


school semester, (Available on the biology 
sample only). 


Anderson Chemis 
Adjustment Serie 


= 


e 


iry Test: Evaluation and 
S. (A). An objective meas- 


achievement administered 
after taking two Semesters of high scho 01 


chemistry, usually in the latter part of the 

Sixth high school Semester, (Available о n 

the chemistry Sample only), 
10. Kuder Preference Record (Vocational), Sci- 

entific Scale. (К). А measure of scientific 

i inistered during the sec- 
ester. (Available on all 
three samples), 


11. First Semester Biology Grade . (В,). 
(Available on the biology Sample only), 

12. Second Semester Biology Grade, (Bz). 
(Available on the biology sample only, 

13. First Semester Chemistry Grade, (С,). 
(Available on the chemistry sample only), 

14, Second Semester Chemistry Grade . (Cz). 
(Available on the chemistry Sample only), 

15. Physics Grade. (р), (Available on the 
physics sample only). 

16. Sex. (S). Males coded one; females coded 
zero. (Available on all three samples), 


Results and Discussion 


Three factors were identified for two of the three 
samples, biology and chemistry, and, for the physics 
sample, two factors were ide ntified. The inter- 
correlations (above the diagonal), residuals (below 
the diagonal), factor loadings, means, and standard 
deviations are allpresented in Table I. Primary at- 


tention should be directed tothe results of the factor 
analyses, the factor loadings and communalities, 
presented in the last four columns of the table. Since 
the residuals аге all below . 11 we canbe reasonably 
certain that all major relationships are accounted 
for by the two or three factors, 

The first factors (the pluralis used since the 
Same factor was identified in all three samples), 
the General Intelligence Factors, are identified by 
loadings from all the variables exceptSex and Kuder 
Scientific, The highest loading on these factors is 
from the California Achievement Test. These fac- 
tors are repeatedly found in Studies dealing with 
pencil and paper tests and/or school grades where 
the factors are rotated orthogonally. Since these 
factors will be Sufficiently familiarto the reader, 
they will not be discussed further. 

The second factors (again, the plural is used 
for the same reason) are identified by loadings from 
all the science achievement tests and the physics 


grade, as well as very high loadings of Sex and the 
Kuder Scientific Scale. 


other re 
few cont hool teacher has over Бес 
Trades, Thus, the eee 
Ower whereas the more CO 


an teacher grades. sole 
were identifiedfrom the ae 
amples only, No third fac 
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Could be present in the physics sample because only 
One physics course grade was available and there 
Was no achievement test in physics. 

As with factor two we find small loadings from 
the English and History tests. However, in this in- 
Stance these loadings are not so easily explained 
Since Sex does not load on factor three. As a result 
the authors have not been able to make good sense of 
this phenomenon. However, the higher loadings of 
the course grades and the achievementtests in the 
Specific science areas lead the authors to believe 
these to be Specific Achievement Factors. 


Conclusions 


1. Three factors inhigh school science achieve- 
ment were identified: General Intelligence, Male In- 
terest-Achievement, and Specific Science Achieve- 
ment, 
2. The Kuder Scientific Scale probably should 
Not be used alone for counseling students in curric- 
Шаг choice since it appears to be more a masculinity- 
femininity measure than a measure of scientific in- 
terest, 

. 3. Science course grades appear to contain à 
Sizeable component of invalid variance whic h is 
Probably due to the use of grades by high school 
teachers as a means of keeping order. 


4. Since high school science grades appear to 
contain this invalid variance, more emphasis should 
be placed on the use of standardized achievement 
tests, instead of grades, for criterion purposes, 


Summary 


Sixteen aptitude and science achievement vari- 
ables from high school science students were inter- 
correlated and factor analyzed. Three factors were 
identified: General Intelligence, Male Interest- 
Achievement, and Specific Science Achievement. 
Various implications of the study, including infer- 
ences about the use of grades as criteria and the use 
of the Kuder Scientific Scale as a counseling tool, 


were discussed, 
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lie (7) used Second, third, fourth, and fifth order 


mpared with reg- 
ular textual material, They found that as material 


material, Meaning as considered in ter 
munication is not a Simple variable, 
There are basicall 


y Korzybski 
Sa homonym 


of homonyms 
that any given sign represents, the more likely there 


is to be confusion concerning its meaning. Zipf's 
argument (14) that the number of meanings of a word 
increase as a function of the Írequency of use of the 
word mitigates againsta similar conclusion for 
learning to read or spell words. These functions are 
based upon repetitions, and asthe number of indi- 
vidual repetitions approximates the number of rep- 
etitions in the population of words, the greater the 
number of meanings the easier the word Should be 
to learn. P"? Eas 
The second position, concreteness or its inverse 
bstraction, indicates that the difficulty in commu- 
abs fon lies in the tangibility of the significate, 
nica е lowest level of difficulty or abstraction, 
Thus, rete significate which can be contacted by 
is gem Words which are contacted by a smaller 
the ы 


number of senses, or аге defined only in terms 
of oth 


Sent greater Communication difficulty. 


might be applied to learning la nguage materials 


meanings are required for compre 
hension of the language. 


The third position is that familiarity with me 


the organization of Children’ 


The sample, 
Sented Words sele 
Sr elli Green. (2). Words which were ™ 
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The Criteria 


m. The grade level at which fifty percent of the 
The ied Spelled the word correctly was derived from 
Yir ew Iowa Spelling Scale (2) by linear interpola- 
Р 2. Reading difficulty of the words was taken 
езі m Gates (1). Gates had children reada word and 
E en select a synonym for it from more frequent 
М This required considerable reading skill 
ке both the word and the defining words had to be 
ead correctly and connected to one another. The 
ee level at which fifty percentof the childrenread 
= correctly was the reading criterionfor the 


The Variables 
1. Multi-ordinality represented the number of 
Meanings of the word given in Webster’s New World 
Pictionary (12). The following rules were established 
or determining number of meanings: 
а. The number of dictionary mea 
uses of the word were counted. 
b. Meanings marked ‘‘archaic, » «obsolete, ” 
or “rare” were not counted. 
с. When а word occurredin an idiomatic 
expression, the idiomatic form and the number of 
extra meanings listed for it were counted. 
d. Colloquial meanings were counted. 
of e. When one word was definedas part of speech 
the second, applicable meanings of the second 
Were counted, 
8 1, Special meanings for other countries (e.g. 
Cotland or Britain) were not counted. 
" 8. Sub-meanings under а single meaning Were 
e. included. For example ‘gang: а group of people 
Sociated in some мау” was counted. The sub- 
Meanings (а. a group of workers under one foreman, 
с. ап organized group of criminals, c. a squad of 
Onviets at work, d. a group of children banded to- 
Sether for social reasons) were considered part of 
Cons ginal meaning and were not counted. The 
ing nting of such sub-divisions or generalized mean- 
yield could not be adequately done and would 
tical numbers that were far too large to have prac- 
ins use. The number of specific meanings may be 
of wee way related to the frequency of occurrence 
е words, 


nings for all 


by t 2. Concretenéss of the referent was measured 
he modal response of five graduate student judges 
hich are customarily ap- 


of 
plion amber of senses W arily ар 
ry meaning of the 


iv | 
as 1 hatural senses and two which might be described 
in eloped senses; thatis to say, they are learned 


tion cation to stimuli but are not necessarily a func- 
below. the stimulus per se. The senses are listed 


8. Sight: do you usually see the referent? 
Smell: do you usually smell the referent? 


с. Taste: does your usual contactwith the ref- 
erent include tasting it? 
d. Hearing: do you usually or normally hear the 


referent? 
e. Tactile: is the referent customarily felt or 


touched? 

f. Kinesthetic: does the contact with the ref- 
erent usually involve some specific body position or 
change in position? 

g. Time: is the referent stable for a period of 
time? 

The score for any given word, then, represented 
the number of these senses which were judged by the 
students as customarily applied to the first diction- 


ary meaning. 


3. The frequency of occurrence and the 1059 of 
the frequency of occurrence was determined їг om 
the total frequency reported in Rinsland’s A Basic 


Vocabulary of Elementary School Children (9). 
Results 


Table I indicates that multi-ordinality related 
to spelling difficulty and to reading difficulty. Тһе 
relationship of the number of meanings to spelling 
difficulty is larger than the relationship of the num- 
ber of meanings to reading difficulty. Further, these 
relationships are not in the expected direction; that 
is to say, number of meanings does not appear to 
actas a confusion, but rather it is an aid in both 
spelling and reading difficulty. These relationships 
are mild, indicating the variables are not of great 
importance. 

Table I indicates negative relationships between 
the concreteness of the significate and the grade level 
at which fifty percent of the children learned to spell 
and read the word. The relationship between Con- 
creteness and reading difficulty is stronger than the 
relationship between concreteness and spelling dif- 
ficulty, and the relationship is in the direction eX - 
pected; that is, more concrete words tended to be 


easier to read and spell. 

The relationship between the frequency of oc- 
currence and reading and spelling difficulty as given 
in Tablelis significantand in the expected direction; 
that is, more frequent words tended to be easier to 
read and spell. These relationships are consider- 
ably increased when the logo of the frequency of ос- 
currence is related to reading and spelling difficulty. 
This indicated that the relationship of frequency of 
learning is not linear, but that initial learning ге- 
sponses are of greater importance than later re- 


sponses. 

Table I indicates no relationship 
ordinality and concreteness, suggesting that these 
aspects of meaning are independent of one another. 
The differential relations of these two variables to 
reading and spelling difficulty tends to confirm this 


notion. Е А | 
Table I indicates а mild, positive relationship 


between multi-ordinality and frequency of 


between multi- 
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оталарды and log, of frequency of occurrence. 
ee as the frequency of words increases, there is 
I pisi for the number of meanings to increase, 
that ih. suggested by Zipf (13, 14). It also suggested 
Ed e e relationship between frequency of occurrence 
to oe and spelling difficulty may be paramount 
қ relationship between multi-ordinality and read- 
а and spelling difficulty. A partial correlation, 
Meer = -. 208, indicated the relationship between 
5 Meus a and spelling difficulty to be low, 
of т y Significant, but at least in part independent 
sat e frequency of occurrence of the word. Words 
ith a larger number of meanings, then, tend to be 
easier to spell. 
— Similarly, the correlation between mu itt- 
iis inality and reading difficulty with frequency held 
det н. is r -.022, indicating that multi-ordinal- 
th relates to reading difficulty only as a function of 
df relationship it bears to frequency. The number 
f meanings of a word, then, does not effect the dif- 
iculty of that word for the reading learner. 
The relationship between concreteness and fre- 
iid d of occurrence was notsignificant. However, 
hen logs of frequency of occurrence is considered, 
this relationship is significant. This would indicate 
t concreteness relates to frequency when the lat- 
кы 15 Converted to the 1062 scale. In essence, the 
т equency of concrete words tends to be higher. The 
.elationship of concreteness to reading difficulty and 
раа difficulty with logo of frequency constantare 
а 71 and -. 094, respectively, indicating the con- 
reteness of the meaning relates to the difficulty of 
eee to read the word. This relationis independ- 
ES of the frequency of occurrence. The relation of 
ae DCreteness to spelling difficulty is only a function 
the relation of concreteness and frequency. | 
Sean three variables may be usedto pre dict 
dius difficulty. A multiple correlation inne 
бае i-ordinality, concreteness, and frequency се 
S, rence, with spelling difficulty, 15 В жайы 
"ұқ reading difficulty multi-ordinality does not make 
ha Ontribution to the multiple correlation. Thence 
бл нау and concreteness together produce a mul- 
Squat relation of .543. The multiple regression 
; ion for predicting spelling difficulty from mean- 
Variables is as follows: 
SD = 7.22 - , 031M - . 069C - .219L9F 
where: 
SD equals spelling difficulty, 
equals multi-ordinality, 
C equals concreteness, and 
Е equals log, of frequency of occurrente. 
req imilarly the multiple regression equation for 
Re difficulty is: 
D = .928 - .531C - . 623L9F 
R Where 
XD equals reading difficulty, 
Nd the other symbols above apply. 


b 
~Scussion 


the three variables, the frequency of 


occurrence relates most highly to both spelling and 
reading difficulty. Whether this is a function of the 
fact that reading materials are graded in relation to 
frequency is open to question. 

Of the other twovariables, concreteness is most 
highly related to reading difficulty, whereas multi- 
ordinality is most highly related to spelling difficul- 
іу. The inference that may be drawn from these data 
reflect the basic differences in the spelling and 
reading processes. Reading is essentially a process 
in transmitting meaning. Hence, the more familiar 
the significate, in terms of the senses which can be 
applied to it, the more meaning it will transmit. 
Spelling, on the other hand, appears torequire only 
an understanding that there is a mea ning for the 
word. 

It may be inferred from the data that increased 
multi-ordinality would increase the probability of 
an awareness of some meaning of a word. Hence, 
where a generalized knowledge of the meaning of a 
word is required for learning, as in spelling, multi- 
ordinality relates to learning difficulty. The child 
learning to spell is primarily not concerned with the 
communication process, but is concerned with the 
task of learning to spell. Hence, the fact thata word 
is meaningful, is, for him, sufficient, and the great- 
er the number of meanings for a word, the greater 
the probability that he will be aware of one of them. 

Concreteness of the significate, on the other 
hand, relates to the specifiability or tangibility of 
the meaning. This variable then is a determiner of 
learning difficulty when a specific meaning iS Te- 
quired of the learner. Hence it is most applicable 
to reading learning. 

The results imply that reading teaching will be 
more effective if greater emphasis is placed upon 
words which have specific and concrete meanings, 
and also if greater emphasis is given to making these 
words meaningful to children. The experience pro^ 
gram in spelling teaching is a move in this direction. 
Individualized reading tends to be a second force for 
the child will select those materials which are 
meaningful to him, but the data also suggest the or- 
ganization of reading materials in relation to con- 
crete words and experiences within the child's 
realm. Certainly this should be done by the teach- 
er. The concreteness of the significate should rep- 
resent a second criterion in the selection of words 
for reading teaching materials. An emphasis on 
concreteness would tend, over the years, to increase 
the relationship between the concreteness of the sig- 
nificate and the learning difficulty of the reading 


words. " 
Frequency of occurrence measures the fami 
nce its meaning which 


iarity with a symbol, and he 
is general in the population. Hence it is anindex 
of the number of repetitions of the word and relates 
to all language learning situations. The data indi- 
cated that the relation between frequency and me’ 
ing difficulty is not a linear function, but mt 

est increment of learning occurs in the initia 


trials. 
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Summary 


Multi-ordinality of meaning, concreteness 
of the significate, and the 1059 of frequency of oc- 
currence of words related to the difficulty of learn- 
ing to read and spell words. Multi-ordinality re- 
lated to spelling difficulty, but not to reading diffi- 
culty. Concreteness related to reading difficulty, 
but not spelling difficulty,indicating a difference in 
the demands of the reading and spelling processes. 
Logg of frequency of occurrence was superior to 
multi-ordinality, concreteness, and simple frequen- 

cy of occurrence in predicting learning difficulty. 
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ALTHOUGH MANY years of work have gone іп- 
to refining intelligence and aptitude tests which would 
accurately predict school achievement, we seem to 
have approached a practical limit to their predictive 
Validity. Most good tests of this type generate сог- 
relations averaging about . 50 with grades (6). In- 
terest has grown in determining the influence of non- 
intellectual factors such as values and motivation 
On achievement, and we have seen the recent devel- 
opment of paper-and-pencil personality inventories 
Which predict high school and college grades, often 
as well as or better than the usual aptitude tests (3, 

> 
. One of the many factors which have been hypoth- 
sized as affecting school performance is the degree 
of similar ity in values between а pupil and his teach- 
ег. Sociologists have pointed out, for example, that 
Our school system is dominated by middle class val- 


ues. The lower class child cannotaccept these val- 


Чез, cannot identify with his middle class teacher, 
Пу, regardless of his 


ый is likely to fail academica 
ntellectual abilities (7). In a related, but somewhat 
a erent context, Carter found that achievement in 
1 college course in educational psychology was re- 
ated to the degree of scholarly motivation possessed 
ауа Student and the degree to which һе accepts or 
ejects the school’s values of intellectual achieve- 
ment (2), 
in The present study is an outgrowth of these find- 
ie? and attempts to measure the similarity in val- 
SC. between a group of college students andtheir in- 
а uctor, and to relate this similarity to their аса- 
mic achievement in his class. 


Methoa 


ten де Subjects of this study were 34 freshmen 
Cho}, enrolled in а required course in general psy- 
as rad taught by the same male instructor, This 
Collen. inStructor's first teaching experience at the 
ege, so his classes were unselected onthe basis 


* 

The author wi i i to Professor Jame 
ss his gratitude to 

or penas r : Professor Asher w: 


ation and efforts on behalf of this project. 
est of values and in planning the research. 


California 


of his reputation with the student body. In addition, 
he was a recent graduate of a well-known university 
with a rigorous experimental program, and he rep- 
resented a relatively clear-cut value system inwhich 
intellectual, research, and scientific values stood 
high. 
А modified form of the Semantic Differential, as 
described by Osgood, andhis co-workers (8,9), was 
the instrument used to measure values. This isa 
reliable test which has yielded good results in stud- 
ies of the meaning of concepts and the semantic space 
they occupy. In this present study, the students 
were asked to rate fifteen concepts according to 
eight adjective pairs, such as good-bad, sweet- 
sour, etc. One member of the adjective pair 
was placed at one end of a seven-point scale, the 
other member at the opposite end, Thenthe student 
indicated the direction of his judgment by rating the 
concept at some point along the scale, giving it a 
score of one to seven. Osgood, by means of factor 
analysis, found three main dimensions of connotative 
meaning for the concepts he studied: value, strength, 
and activity (8,9). However, the present study рег- 
tained only to values, so the e ight adjective pairs 

were drawn wholly from Osgood’s list of highly 

inter-correlated value adjectives, soas to provide a 
precise measure of values. An example of the form 
of the test is given below: 


RESEARCH 
: bad 


The fifteen concepts studied were: athletics, 
books, cheating, college, easy money, good time, 
grades, homework, play, professor, research, 50- 
cial activities, studying, tests, andwork. The eight 
adjective pairs were: beautiful-ugly, clean- dirty, 
fair-unfair, good-bad, kind-cruel, nice-awíful, 
sweet-sour, and valuable-worthless. Since only the 
value dimension was studied, Osgood’s suggested 


s McGaugh and James Asher for their соорег- 
as instrumental in developing the particular 
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scoring of profile similarity was not used. Instead, 
the total number of points that eachconcept received 
on all eight adjective pairs was the basic score in- 
dicating the value of that concept for agiven individ- 
ual. Since each adjective pair has a maximum score 
of seven (which indicates low value), a score of fifty- 
six is the highest obtainable for any concept. 

Each student was asked to fill out the Semantic 

Differential quickly, according totheir first impres- 
sions, and were told that there were no right or 
wrong answers. Previously, their instructor had 
also filled out the same test. When the students had 
finished, they were given another copy of the test 
and told to predict the responses that their instruc- 
tor had given. They also filled out a brief question- 
naire giving their age, parents’ education, etc. Their 
entrance examination scores оп the ACE Psycholog- 
ical Examination, and their finalranking in the 
course, based on test grades, were obtained at the 
end of the semester. For brevity, these final ranks 
will be referred to as ‘‘grade achievement," since 
they formed the direct basis for the assignment of 
letter grades. 

For each student, the total value score for any 
given concept was subtracted from the value score 
given to it by his professor. The individualdiscrep- 
ancies were summed across concepts to give a meas- 
ure of overall value discrepancy between student and 
professor (referred to hereafter as Student-Profes- 
Sor Score). This was the basic discrepancy score 
which was correlated by the rank-order method with 
grade achievement to test the major prediction that 
the greater the similarity in values between profes- 
sor and student, the higher the student's grade. 
Since the literature points to significant relationships 
between grades in similar course areas and the ACE 
- Linguistic and Total scores, these were also pre- 
dicted (1). The three predictions were tested by one- 
tail tests of significance, the others by two-tail tests, 
Father’s education, mother’s education, and the dis- 
crepancy between the professor’s values and the 
student’s prediction of his values (Professor- 
Predicted score) were also explored. 

predicted 


Results 


The rank-order coefficients obtained by corre- 
lating each of the above variables with grade achieve- 
ment in elementary psychology are listed in Table I. 

It will be seen from this table that our three 
major hypotheses are confirmed. Grade achievement 
is significantly related to the ACE - Linguistic and 

tal scores, and to the degree of similarity in val- 
To between student and professor. In addition, 
ues were also significantly correlated with the 
ts ability to correctly predict his instructor’s 
studen Father’s education and the Quantitative score 
ЖаШ GE were uncorrelated with grades, while 
of the "s education showed a small but not significant 

The 690 best predictors of class achievement are 


hi Student-Professor discrepancy score and the 
the р 


grade 


ACE - Linguistic score. These seem to be meas- 
uring disparate factors, as the correlation between 
them is only -.10. Between Student-Professor and 
АСЕ - Total, the correlation is -.05. The value 
discrepancy and academic aptitude measures appear 
to be distinct variables, although each correlates 
with grades. 

The correlations with Professor-Predicted are 
more complex. This score correlates 4. 46 with 
Student-Professor discrepancy, -.41 with ACE- 
Linguistic, and -.39 with ACE - Total. Apparently, 
the ability to judge the professor correctly is relat- 
ed to intellectual and aptitude factors, as well as to 


achievement and to similarity between student a nd 
professor in values. 


Discussion 


The major finding of this study is that, for this 
Sample, the more similar in values a student was to 
his instructor, the higher was his achievement in 
class. This predicted relationship is congruent with 
the body of literature in this area and indicates the 
importance of non-intellectual factors in college 27 
chievement, It is probable that since the professor 
in this case is a scholarly person, a student with 
discrepant values would be a non-scholar, one who 
is unmotivated to read and study, although perhaps 
having the intellectual ability to do so. Тһе corre- 
lation between the student's ability to predict the 
professor's values and his grades indicates that the 
poor student probably finds itdifficultto understand, 
identify with, and learn from his professor. 

When we examine the specific predictions of 
professor values made by the highand low achievers 
(based on median class rank) we obtainsome insigh 
intothe stereotype of the professor held by the poore” 


Students. The low achievers thought their professo" 
would dislike such conce 1 spes 


ts as:co d times, 
play, social activities, voe plan od er that he 
would have a higher opinion of cheating and home" 
work. The findings for cheating and research аге 
difficult to interpret. However, the general feeling 
of the poor students is that the professor isa drudge 
Who likes homework, nota fun-loving person W it 
active social interests. When we examine the pYO- 
fessor's actual value Scores, we find that for ea? 
of the above Concepts, the high achievers were bet- 
ter able to guess correctly the professor's true val- 
кү These individual concept differences are all i” 
i Same direction, and as mentioned previously 
on reall Score was significantly correlated Wi 
в. - Quantitative score and parental a 
joa ton Were unrelated to any of the variables 5000" 
i anguage abilities seem much more importa? 
п numerical abilities in predicting grades іп this 
course, which is in accord with previous finding 
(1). Parental education is probably a less pote? 
variable at the college level than in elementary 9 
high school, since the poor academic records of 
children with lower class values would keep ет 
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TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VARIABLES 
AND ACHIEVEMENT IN CLASS 


Correlation 


variable 
Student-Professor Discrepancy -.46 ** 
ACE - T Score +.36 * 
- Q Score +. 13 
- L Score +. 40 ** 
Father’s education +.04 
Mother’s education +. 26 
-.38 * 


professor-Predicted Discrepancy 


1, 2-tail test 


* Significant at the . 05 leve 


жж Significant at the . 01 level, 1-tail test 
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from being admitted to college even if they desired 
to attend, which would be unlikely. 

It is obvious that a great deal of research re- 
mains to be done inthis promising area. Replication 
of this study with different classes and instructors 
of both sexes is needed inorder to determine the 
generality of these results. It would be interesting 
to determine if the various departments of instruc- 
tion or the teaching staff as a whole hasaset of 
common values which students must accept in order 
to succeed in college. What is offered here is a tech- 
nique by which these problems could be studied. It 
is suggested that other instruments be tried out which 
do not require the many hours of laborious clerical 
work needed to score the Semantic Differential. 


Summary 


A modified form of the Semantic Differentialwas 
administered to 34 male students enrolled in fresh- 
man psychology. This test was designed to measure 
their value judgments of fifteen concepts. In addi- 
tion, their instructor took the same test, and the 
Students were asked to predict his values. 

The findings of this study are thatgrades a- 
chieved in this class are significantly correlated 
with: 

(a) The similarity in values between professor 

and student, 

(b) The student's ability to predict the profes- 

Sor's values correctly. 

(c) The student's scores on the ACE - Linguis- 

tic and ACE - Total scales. 

Parental education and the ACE - Quantitative 
score were uncorrelated with grades. 
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A RE-EVALUATION OF THE HEATH 
RAILWALKING TEST . 


CORNELIUS P. GOETZINGER* 
Kansas University Medical Center 
Kansas City, Kansas 


аге wee ABILITY and locomotor coordination 
tion a тұсы regarded as primary aspects of matura- 
the а nd development. The latter, аз evidenced in 
ly Mie. at which a. child begins to walk, 15 frequent- 
of Е supportive confirmation in the diagnosis 
relatio l retardation. That there is nota clear-cut 
at сет а between motor and mental abilities even 
ppin y ages, but instead, a large amount of over- 
1) a = functions, has been stressed by Bayley 
Mykleb esell and Amatruda (5). Nevertheless, 
Cance n (11)(12)(13) has pointed out the signifi- 
ferential c motor evaluation in contributing to а dif- 
mental ; diagnosis of aphasia, deafness, autism and 
retardation in children. 
Barr tests for clinical use were dev 
eath. j ), Oseretsky (3), Heath (8), and others. 
measure. particular, devised a rail-walking test to 
om re gross locomotor ability. Itwould appear 
кейек review of the literature that no subsequent 
eath’ ch has been directed toward confirming 
ава $ original norms for children by utilizing 
mple from a different part of the country. 
задь СООР ability as exemplified in the act of 
een 5 unaided normally develops іп the child Бе- 
ing or he ages of 12 and 15 months. Delay in walk- 
mental eon locomotor ability may be contingent upon 
Syste retardation or injury to the central nervous 
m. With regard tothe former, the relationship 
Ured у n mental age and locomotor Ability as meas- 
the ty, y the Heath Rails Test seems to depend upon 
а paw Pe of mental defect. Thus, Heath (10) reported 
lalcorrelation, with chronologi 


ей, оѓ. 64 between mental age on 
lwalking Test for 


children. More 


eloped by 


ford p; 
50 Binet Test and the Heath Rai 


e 
recen, enous mentally defective 
(006105, Frisina (4) obtained а 


r i ed as evincing a familia 
Ciateg оп. When, however, me | 
litin a accident, disease, etc- , there is no ге- 
* hip between the aforementioned variables. 


Oth, 

ег authors include J. D. Ortiz, Ка 
с. L. Rousey, 
D. D. Dirks, 


nsas School for th 
Humbolt College, 
Kansas University 


With a population of 80 exogenous mentally defective 
children Heath (10) found the partial correlation with 
chronological age held constant between mental age 
(1916 Stanford-Binet) and railwalking to be. 001. 
This result obviously indicates the absence of a ге- 
lationship. 

In discussion equilibrium as associated with 
the railwalking test Heath (8) points out that both 
sensory and motor pathways are involved. The for- 
mer indicate to the subject that he is off balance. 
The latter enable him to regain balance. Poor рег- 
formance per Se is often difficult to attribute to 
either sensory or motor defect, or to central соог- 
dinating mechanisms. In addition to the vestibular 
apparatus consisting of the semi-circular canals, 


the utricle and the saccule, the cues afforded by vi- 
sion and the kinesthetic senses likewise contribute 


to equilibrium. Myklebust (13) has supplied evidence 
of decreased ability of children in schools for the 
deaf on the railwalking test, particularly, with ref- 
erence to the effects on balance of meningitis which 
destroys the labyrinth. In general, individual dif- 
ferences in railwalking рег formance according 
to Heath are probably associated with the central co- 
ordinating mechanisms rather than to a disturbance 
in the transmission of sensory stimuli. It would 
seem then that the lack of correlation between rail- 
walking ability and mental age in the exogenous de~ 
fective is possibly due to the variability of the ef- 
fects of the causative agent upon intelligence, the 
nating mechanism, and sensory and 
Conversely, one mig ht rea~ 
en the two varia- 
bles in the en е charac- 
terized by а generalized re 


areas. 
Heath (8) in 1944 prop 


concep 
uals with normal intelligence. He further suggested 


that the bulk of the population was made up of endog- 
enous normals who manifested relatively even psy~ 
chometric profiles, normal railwalking scores, the 


e Deaf, Olathe, Kansas 


Arcata, California 
edical Center, Kansas City, Kansas 
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TABLE I 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE HEATH RAIL TEST 
FOR THE SUBJECTS OF THIS STUDY AND THE HEATH NORMS 


Olathe Subjects Heath Norms 


€. А, Males Females Males Females 
Years м. S.D. S.D. M. S.D. M. S.D. 
6 40.0 18.5 44.4 22.0 
7 45.6 21.8 49.0 19.7 
8 68.4 29.1 64.2 26.4 59.0 27.8 57.2 24,4 
9 71.1 30.6 70.6 31.8 62,2 32.9 59.0 28.8 
10 84,1 80.7 86.1 18.7 82.3 81.5 "6.7 26.7 
11 90.1 16.3 87.5 28.8 88.6 30.2 82.3 33.2 
12 101.1 32.0 96.2 18.7 99.0 23.8 95.3 26.4 
13 107.4 28.4 93.5 22.1 106.1 32.1 93.0 26.0 
14 117.8 24,9 108.1 26.3 115,4 27.5 99,9 32.9 
15 127.2 21.2 113,5 18.6 
16 132,4 21.8 


117.6 11.8 


Note - There were 10 males and 10 females at each age level or 180 sub 
range 8 to 16 inclusive in the Olathe group, 
level in the Hea 


= jects for the age 
e number of s jects at each е 
th study ranged from 30 to 56. m i ш 
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FIGURE 1 


E MEAN SCORES ON THE RAILWALKING 


A COMPARISON OF TH 
LEVEL, BETWEEN THE HEATH NORMS 


TEST, AT EACH AGE 


AND THE OLATHE PUBLIC SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


140 


70 О = Olathe Males 
п = Olathe Females 

60 += Heath Male Norms 
A= Heath Female Norms 
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ce of severely debilitating diseases in their 
ШЕ üstoriss, anda familial history not charac- 
terized by gross deviations in occupational pattern. 
Exogenous normal on the other hand, though роз- 
Sessing normal intelligence quotients nevertheless, 
were prone to have variable psychometric profiles 
and railwalking Scores. In addition, the re маза 
marked incidence of disease intheir case histories. 
On the assumption that the public school population 
consists predominantly of endogenous normals a 
further aspect of this investigation pertained to the 
relationship between mental age and railwalking a- 
bility. 


The purpose of this Study was then: to re- 
evaluate the Heath railw. 


ing the test to a £roup of children from a di 


Procedure 
<10с60пге. 


Subjects One hundred and e 


ighty children 
from the primar: 


eleven months; Ten 
els 8, 9, 10, ete, 
for study, 

Testing A battery of measurements Which in- 
cluded a pure ton 


е hearing test by air Conductio, 
the Heath Railwalking Test and the Goode no uer 


Only chil- 


Likewise, 
with an apparent locomotor disturb; 


no Subject 
ed. 


ance was inc lud- 


was checked periodica; 
data on an Allison Art 


3A, at the University of Ka 
Hearing Clinic. 


and showed no apparent locomotor Problem he was 
given the Heath Rails апа the Draw 


Results 


Heath Norms and Olathe Data, In Table I аге 
с-та ШЫ Uhthe Data, 


norms is apparent. Of particular interest is the 
notch at age 13 in th 
identically With the 
Possibly reflect a а 
with female adolescent body-changes, 

When the data 
means of ‘t’ ratios (14 


These findings therefore offer contirmative abe 
dence that the Heath norms are applicable to scho 
children in a mid-western Community, 


Relationship Between Mental Age and the Heath Rails 


Next, rank-order с 
een mental age and 
each sex Separately 
each age level, Of 
computed only one 


j- 
А iteria of ӨЛ” 
dogenous normals as ee Although the cri 


т 
The findings erp 
1. LCOmotor аъ: as measure r 
Heath Rails Test is a poor 15 of mental ae 
8 to 16 Years, and as a conseque 


507 
bral functioning which is a$ 
entality 


te 
The purpose of the study was first: tore-eval™# 
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the norms of the Heath Railwalking Test, and sec- 
ond: to examine the relationship between railwalking 
ability and mental age as measured by the Draw-A- 
Man Test. Ninety male and ninety female subjects 
ranging in age from eight to sixteen years inclusive 
Were given the aforementioned tests if a previous 
hearing examination had revealed normal acuity for 
pure tones, 

The results indicated first: thatthere were no 
Statistically significant differences between the Heath 
Railwalking norms for either boys or girls and the 
Subjects of this study. The finding suggests that the 
Heath norms are applicable for general use. бес- 
опа: a Significantrelationship between locomotor 
ability and mental age was not found in this study. 
Locomotor ability therefore, does not appear to be 
а good index of mental ability as measured with the 
Draw-A-Man Test even though the subjects could be 
reasonably regarded as endogenous normals. 
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THE EMPHASIS on science educationsince the 
launching of Sputnick I has tended to obscure other 
important problems in American education. One of 
these is the problem of student mortality -- or **Why 
Students Leave School". This problem exists at the 
secondary and the collegiate levels. We ar е соп- 
cerned here with the latter. It has been estimated 
that approximately 50% of the students who enter col- 
lege leave before they receive a degree, and most of 
these leave in the first year. This Situation presents 
serious problems to the student in terms of blighted 
hopes and frustrated ambitions; to the c olleges in 
terms of useful services not rendered; and to the na- 
tion in terms of wasted human resources, 

The psychology department of Temple Univer- 
sity recently undertook a study of this problem. The 
study was designed to find in what respects students 
leaving college differed from those who remained to 
complete their work. Previous investigations had 
not concentrated upon this aspect of the problem. 
An analysis of the literature on the subject revealed 
several weaknesses in previous approaches. In the 
first place most of the s tudies concentrated upon 
factors related to the achievement of those who re- 
mained in school, rather than uponthose factors as- 
sociated with withdrawal. Secondly, when they had 
examined factors which contributed to withdrawal they 

centrated on one or two causes, rather than in- 
venias Severalcauses. Finally, when describ- 
ve the withdrawal groups they have listed its char- 
ae ristics without comparison to those who remain 
acte hool. Such description without comparison does 
in que d light on the real factors contributing to stu- 
not 5 S ату. For example,if one hundred students 
dent puse difficulties and fifty leave school while 
have н: rs remain, then factors other than financial 
the t he decisive role. This study has emphasized 
Lp улып of withdrawing students with those 
umo remain in school. tT 1 і і 
А recent entering class a emple University 
nas the group to be studied. This class 
was chose f 816 freshmen registered in the Liberal 
consisted E the Teachers College, and the School 
ae E and Public Administration. Ofthis group 
о 


262 ог 32% did not register the following September. 
One-half year later an additional 8% dropped out. 
This represents a 40% loss in One and a half years 
with 2/3 of the loss coming in the first year. This 
emphasizes the crucial nature of the first year. 

is study complete data were 
Collected on all of the Students. This included en- 
trance test informatio: 


| characteristics inwhichwith- 
drawing students differ from r т 


group, а; in- 
terviewed. The following art aoe people were in 


chart ture 
of the groups under consid * presents the na 
interviewed, 


Group - 

Remaining ії 

Feb. 687 

Interviewed 
41 


Compared 


57 


ще 
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A careful analysis of the characteristics of 
the sample groups showed a Striking similarity be- 
tween the samples and the groups from which they 
came. The investigators are confident that the with- 
ve pas | weer group is representative of the to- 
RA x 2. group, and that the control interview 
Su. presentative of the total remaining 
soni aca in both groups were tested for 
bs de ile ы interest, personality, 
са its, In addition each student’s back- 
type of high um ұлудың Factors such as age, sex, 
vino Теге Chool attended, marital status, etc., 
rally, Gack ed for each subject in the s tudy. Fi- 
in ir Student was interviewed. The interview 
LOMBA уа ire revealed Suchinformation as reasons 
слане awal, vocational goals, types of extra- 
coses ien t v itie s and opinions concerning 
facilities. uctors, university administrators, and 
MN пану һав yielded much significant infor- 
hwo рае а е. In comparing the test scores of the 
italien he Was found that there was a Significant 
айныды te ete between them onthe scholastic 
Mient с » the reading test and the social adjust- 
oases i ion of the personality test. In all of these 
Das is D groups scored lower. This 
ia des ies of scholastic ability no doubt contributed 
Wiis паар, However, the ability of the 
а ы Чын Still sufficiently high that they 
ораса өлдің clea to succeed in college under 
ir №. о concerning the chief reason 
TA cgi Re ni college the withdrawal group 


Change of interest or plans 21% 
Dissatisfaction with courses and/or 
university 16% 
Financial difficulties 12% 
College adjustment problems 12% 
Job interference - to go to work 12% 
Health 9% 
Low Grades 9% 
Entering armed forces 5% 
Commuting problems or others 4% 


;,4, However, interviews with the control groups 

thaicated that they too had similar difficulties, Jek 
У remained in school. 

in dicat. urther analysis of the interview questionnaire 
ich ed that there were significant respects in 

as the two groups differed. Some of these were 
follows: 


l. Twice the percentage of the withdrawal 
group as compared with the control group 
felt that their courses were preparing them 
poorly or very poorly for their vocational 
Objectives. Conversely, twice the per- 
Centage of the control groups as compared 
With the withdrawal groups, felt that their 


courses were preparing them wellor very 
wellfor their vocational objectives. 
These facts would indicate that one's at- 
titude toward the quality of vocational 
training is an important factor in deter- 
mining whether he leaves or remains 
in school. This finding is particularly sig- 
nificant when it is noted that 36% of this 
class indicated that their expectations 
from college were primarily vocationally 
oriented. 

Іп an overall evaluation of the faculty con- 
Sidering teaching ability, interest, know- 
ledge, organizational ability, etc., the 
withdrawal groups rated them much lower 
than the control group. Twenty-one рег 
cent of the withdrawalgroups as compared 
with four per cent of the control group 
rated the faculty poor or very poor. On 
the other hand 6475 of the controlgroups as 
compared with 43% of the withdrawal 
group rated the faculty good or very good. 
There were significant differences between 
the two groups in their attitudes toward 
their faculty advisors. Fifty-two percent 
of the withdrawal students could not name 
their advisors. This was true of only 22% 
of the controlgroup. Inaddition only 5% 
of the withdrawal students felt that their 
advisors had had a favorable effect on 
their progress in school. Оп the other 
hand 41% of the controlgroupfeltthattheir 
advisors had hada favorable effect on their 
progress. Finally, a significantly greater 
percentage (63%) of remaining students 
had had personal contact with their ad- 
visors than had withdrawing students (45%). 
Remaining students were much more aware 
of campus agencies which might help with 
student problems than were the withdraw- 
ing students. 44% of remaining students 
had received such assistance while this 
was true only of 23% о1 the withdrawing 
students. . 
Concerning knowledge of degree require” 
ments, a significantly greater percentage 
(83%) of remaining students than withdraw- 
als (61%) felt that they had adequate know- 
ledge on this subject. do toward extra 


An evaluation of the attitu Cu 
curricular activities indicates certain Sig 


nificant differences between the two 


ixty-three per cent ofthe remain- 
depo und h activities as good 


ing students rated suc e о 
én exeatianh: Only 42% of the уш ы 
students gave these activities 50 me A 
i addition the remainin tude: 
a nuum in extra-curricular e 
to a greater degree than did the Wi 


ing students. Finally, the remaining si 
dents had a more favorable 0) inion de the 
adminis tration’s con 
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curricular activities than did the withdraw- 
ing students. 

7. In considering the effect of outside condi- 
tions such as home life, social life, reli- 
gious life, etc., upon progress in school 
a significantly larger percentage of the re- 
maining students considered such condi- 
tions to have had a favorable effect. This 
was true of 36% of the control group. It 
was true of only 8% of the withdrawal 
group. 

8. Finally, the remaining students felt that 
their college experiences have fulfilled 
their expectations upon enrolling to a 


greater degree than do the withdrawing 
students. 


The final question in the interview was asked 
of the withdrawing students only. It asked what the 
university might have done to prevent the student’s 
leaving school. The responses were as follows: 


Nothing 41% 
More guidance-counseling 27% 
Improved courses and instruction 11% 
More personal attitude toward 


student 5% 
Financial aid (scholarship, job, etc.) 5% 
Other and ‘‘Don’t Know”’ 11% 


It is significant that approximately 50% of the 
withdrawing students felt that some action on the 
part of the university might have been instrumental 
in keeping them in school. 

The results which this study hasyielded to 
date point to certain courses of action which colleges 
and universities might take tocurtail the rate of stu- 
dent withdrawal. The investigators made certain 
recommendations to the administration of the Uni- 
versity. Among these the following were most im- 
portant: 


1. А re-examination of the curriculum, its 
philosophy and its content. 

2. Making instruction more effective. This 
would require the selection of teachers on 
the basis of their ability to present mate- 
rial, not only on their academic back- 
grounds and achievements, It might also 
involve in-service training and closer su- 
pervision on the part of department heads. 
Attention should be given also to having 
freshmen taught by the best instructors and 
in smaller classes. 

3. A greatly expanded and well-publicized 
counseling service with emphasis on early 
discovery and identification of stu- 


dent problems. This requires that the 

whole staff be ‘‘guidance-minded”’ and 

alert to the type of problems which inter- 
fere with the student’s success in school. 

The development of a program for improv- 

ing the relationships betweenthe student 

and faculty, particularly the student’s ad- 
visor. This might include regularly sched- 
uled compulsory interviews. 

5. An improved orientation program for new 
Students which would, among other things, 
make them more aware of campus facili- 
ties and agencies which exist to help the 
students with their problems. 

6. There should be a closer relationship be- 
tween the university and surrounding high 
Schools for the purpose of achieving bet- 
ter continuity in curricula. 

7. The stimulation of a greater interest in, 
and awareness of, withdrawal symptoms 
on the part of all university agencies and 
personnel. Early identification of these 
Symptoms with appropriate action taken 
might save many students who otherwise 
would leave school. 

8. The establishment of a routine System for 
obtaining an exit interview from students 

before they leave or as soon ав possible 

thereafter. A system for interviewing a 

Student before he actually leaves has many 

practical advantages. First, it will obtain 

information on his reasons for leaving 
which is accurate, pertinent, and fresh. 

Secondly, it will have a favorable effect on 

Student morale in general, since it will 

indicate administrative interest and effi- 

ciency. Finally, it might reveal reasons 
for leaving that can be eliminated and thus 
forestall the contemplated withdrawal. 

That a committee be established to deal 

With the problem on а permanent basis. 

Such a committee should undertake the im- 


plementation of the foregoing recommen- 
dations. 


In addition to the foregoing recommendations 
the investigators have emphasized to the University 
administration the need for continued research of 
this iype. Much additional information is required 
if this problem is to be dealt with more successfully 
in the future than it has been in the past. Certainly, 
а more successful attack upon this problem is nec- 
essary if colleges and universities are toachieve 
their primary function of the optimum development 


of the human resources and lat n 
can youth, ent talent of Ameri 


a 
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A COMPARISON OF THE WISC PATTERNS OF 
MALE RETARDED AND 
NON-RETARDED READERS 


DONALD NEVILLE 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


THE PROBLEM of whether retarded readers 
perform in a typical way on the WISC has received 
some attention in previous research. The results 
have not been conclusive although some agreement 
is evident. Results indicating that the verbal 
scores of retarded readers are significantly lower 
than their performance scores аге common to most 
studies. However, the reportedpatterns of subtest 
Scores differ considerably. Graham and Kamono 
(5), using the WAIS, found unsuccessful readers 
Significantly low in all verbal tests and the digit 
symbol subtests (same as coding on WISC). Other 
authors (1, 2, 4, 7) agree that retarded readers 
tend to score significantly low onthearithmetic and 
coding subtests although Burks and Bruce (2) and 
Altus (1) found the information subtest score to be 
low also. Burks and Bruce concluded further that 
retarded readers scored significantly high on the 
Comprehension, picture arrangement, andblock de- 
Sign subtests. The methods employed by these sev - 
eral researchers varied greatly andthe experimen- 
tal groups were often exceedingly small, less than 
fifteen, 


The Problem 


The objective of the present study is to compare 
the subtest patterns of the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children of male retarded readers having 
IQ's of 90 or above, with male non-retarded readers, 
also of average or higher IQ’s. It is hoped that the 
results may add to our understanding of the types of 
intellectual tasks in which retarded readers excell 


ав well as those which they find difficult. 


In order to accomplish the stated purpose, it was 
decided to compare the WISC performance of two 
Matched groups. First, 53 retarded readers, 
children with total WISC 1075 of 90 or above and 
reading two or more years below grade level, were 
Selected. These subjects represented the total pop- 


ulation meeting these criteria and referr ed to the 
University of Florida Reading Laboratory and Clin- 
ic in the years 1957 and 1958. The Florida Reading 
Scales, an individually administered test prepared 
locally, was used to estimate reading grade level. 
An attempt to match by pairs, this group with a non- 
retarded group, reading at orabove grade level, 
was then made. This matching attempt resulted in 
being able to match 35 of the original 53 retarded 
readers on the following factors: 1) total WISC 1Q, 
within one point, 2) gradelevel, and 3) sex, all 
were boys. In addition the subjects in both groups 
had been referred to the clinic because of a sus- 
pected reading problem. There were no subjects 
included in either group who were referred for fur- 
ther physical or psychological evaluation. 

The WISC subtest scores were treated by means 
of at test for the significance of differences between 
correlated mean differences in accordance with the 
suggestion of McNemar (6). 

Since the digit span sub tes 
Wechsler (8) to be supplementary, 
istered to all subjects. The data f 
based on the 22 pairs for which it was ava 


tis considered by 
it was not admin- 
ог this subtest is 
ilable. 


Results 


As сап be seen from Table І, the scores of re- 
tarded readers differed significantly from non-re- 
tarded readers in performance and verbal tasks in 
general as well as in the information, arithmetic, 
digit span, picture arrangement, and block design 
subtests. In the first three the retarded reader 
group was lower and in thelatter two higher. All 
of the above differences are beyond the . 01 level of 


confidence. 


Discussion 


According to Cohen (3), afactori al analysis of 
the WISC yields five relatively separate factors. 
He identifies these factors and the subtests of oe 
they are comprised as follows: Factor A: Verba 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF WISC SCORES OF RETARDED AND NON-RETARDED READERS 
к 


WISC Score Retarded Non-Retarded Mean Standard Error t Ratio 
Readers Readers Difference Mean Difference 
NENNEN RN REEL ED 
Total IQ 100. 3 100.5 x Ы. . 16 1.0625 
Verbal IQ 95. 3 101.4 -6.11 1. 05 5.8190* 
Perf. IQ 105. 9 99.2 6. 57 1. 64 4.0061** 
Info. 8.7 10.0 -1.31 . 40 3.2150* 
Comp. 9.7 10.7 -. 94 . 49 1.9183 
Arith. 8.9 10.8 -1.46 . 51 2.8627% 
Simil. 8.9 9.9 -. 09 . 45 . 2000 
Vocab. 9.7 10.2 -. 60 . 53 1.1321 
Digit Sp. ' 7.9 9.6 -1. 77 . 54 3. 2777* 
Pict. Comp. 11.3 10; 5 1 . 64 1.1094 
Pict. Arr. 11.9 10.0 1. 69 . 53 3. 1887** 
БІ. Design 11.3 9,9 1.46 . 50 2.9200** 
Obj. Assign. 11.0 10.1 . 83 „51 1.6275 
Coding 8.9 9.0 -.11 . 46 | 3391 


сыы „ыссы ae 


ж Retarded readers Significantly low, Р-.01. 
жж Retarded readers significantly high, P - .01. 
1 For this subtest М = 22, all others М = 35. 
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Comprehension I (information, arithmetic, and sim- 
ilarities), Factor B: Perceptual Organization (block 
design and object assembly), Factor C: F reedom 
from Distractability (digit span), Factor D: Verbal 
Comprehension II (comprehension and picture com- 
pletion), and Factor E: Quasi Specific (coding and 
picture arrangement). Cohenfurther notes that 
Factors А and D are interrelated but that the main 
difference seems to be the degree to which they de- 
pend on the acquisition of formally learned material. 
Factor А is largely a sample of *school type " 
learning while Factor D depends more on the appli- 
cation of incidental learning although both are de- 
pendent on verbal communication. 

Applying these findings we note that reta rded 
readers tend to lack abilities in Factors A and C. 
At the same time they do wellon one subtest in both 
Factors B and E. Of the three subtests comprising 
Factor A, ‘‘similarities’’ appears least related to 
formal learning. It seems reasonable to conclude, 
then, that retarded readers do poorestin those sub- 
tests most nearly resembling school taskaand those 
requiring concentrated attention. Their best per- 
formances do not show any logical pattern, factori- 
ally. We would point out, however, that they occur 
in those subtests clearly removed from verbal skills 
and in activities divorced from school tasks. Fur- 
ther, one is tempted to hypothesize that their excel- 
lent performance on the picture ar rangement sub- 
test results from long practice at using pictures as 
clues to the context of the printed page which they 
are unable to read. 

These results raise the question as to whether 
poor readers are inherently less endo wed in some 
of these areas or whether they fail to develop in 
them because of their lack of reading ability. From 
the pattern of results the author tends to accept the 
latter explanation but further research is needed to 
confirm this belief. 

These results may have some impli cations for 
Working with retarded readers ina remedial setting. 
Since they appear to have c e rtain relatively strong 
and other equally weak functioning areas, it would 
Seem logical to attempt to capitalize on the strengths 
while minimizing the weaknesses. As a group it 15 
believed that they would profit most from a relative- 
ly non- verbal approach utilizing mostly kinesthetic 
and visual methods of instruction. It might be feas - 
ible in working with younger с hildren to attempt to 
improve their weaker areas through specific types 
Of activities, but the author is inclined to believe 
this approach to have little hope of success when 


working with children beyond the primary grades. 


Summary 


The problem was to attemptto ascertain whether 
retarded readers exhibited a pattern of WISC sub- 
test scores which was significantly different from а 
matched group of non-retarded readers. The 
groups, containing 35 pairs, were matched in total 
IQ, sex, and grade level. 

The results indicated that retarded readers did 
score significantly low in information, arithmetic, 
and digit span. They scored signif icantly high in 
picture arrangement and block design. It was noted 
that their low scores seemed to be related to scho- 
lastic types of tasks and limited ability to concen- 
trate while the high scores were somewhat removed 
from formal types of learning. Poss ible teaching 
implications of the differential pe rformances Were 
mentioned. 
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A STUDY OF ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT AND 
PERFORMANCE ON A TEST OF LIBRARY 
UNDERSTANDINGS 


WILLIAM D. JOYCE 
Director, Regional Public Library 
Levittown, Pennsylvania 


Preface 


THIS STUDY of the relationship between per- 
formance by a graduating class of a teachers col- 
lege іп а test of library understandings and their 
average grades over the four-year course has been 
conducted in order to probe the connection between 
skill in using the college library and scholastic suc- 
cess. Тһе study was originally prompted by con- 
cern over the observed lack of understanding in us- 
ing the library displayed by many students and the 
knowledge that these same students would be called 
upon to teach library skills in the schools to which 
they would go following their graduation. u 

In order to measure the degree of proficiency 
of each graduating senior in the use of the library, 
a test was administered. It was felt that such _ 
examination would reveal th e weaknesses (an 
strengths) of the program in library instruction, 
most of which took place in the freshman year. The 

sults were reported to the administration and fac- 
ult and the testing program was extended to the 
i Hh entering class. The deficiencies in learning 
eren led in the original test resulted in the intro- 
dira of library experience units into the junior 
= en гаш. While the curriculum development 
on ht niet by this exploration of library under- 
E s was the original purpose of the study, it 
e d шей questions, One of the most interesting 
ein ortant of these is ‘‘Doesa relationship exist 
iem. the scores made by students on the library 
oe their academic achievement as measured 
ra rank standings at the end of their four years 

22 

"i kp im decided to compare the four- 
МЕЕ 2. averages of the graduating seniors with 


their rank standings in the library test, 


Population Tested 


tudied consisted of eighty-one sen- 
жЕ m Pete from the State Teachers College at 
ior 


Lowell, Massachusetts, in 1957. Fourteen of the 
eighty-one were in the Specialized Music Education 
Curriculum. Of the remaining sixty-seven in the 
Elementary Education Curriculum, three were ab- 
Sent when the library test was given. 

The fourteen members of the Music Education 
Curriculum have not been included in the compari- 
son of scores because of the need to keep the tested 
group homogenous. Music students at this college 
tend to have classroom and library experiences quite 
different from that of the Elementary Education stu- 
dents. 

The test was administered during the final ex- 
amination period. Тһе sixty-four Elementary Edu- 
cation students who took the library test will make 
up the population for this study. 


Test Instrument 


The test used was the 


“Library Orientation Test 
for College Freshmen" b 


y Edith M. Feagley Dor- 


D : Gaver, and Esther 
Greene, 1955 edition, published by Teachers College, 


. The test is innine parts cov- 


T. Definition of terms 
П. Interpretation of informationona catalog card 
Ш. Choice of subject headings in the card catalog 


Arrangement of headings in the card catalog 
V. Literature reference books 


Sources of biographical information 
VII. Choices of indexes 


Interpretation of information in periodical 
indexes 


Abbreviations commonl y used in reference 
books 


able i 


де 


Although the test title names college freshmen 
as the intended subjects, the manual indicates that 
any undergraduate group may be tested with the in- 
strument. 


Results of the Test 


A range of thirty-five to seventy corre сї re- 
sponses was made by the group. The median score 
was Fifty-three. 

The weakest areas in terms of fewest correct 
responses were: 


A. Literature reference books 

B. Abbreviations commonly used in reference 
books 

C. Sources of Biographical information 


High scorers tended not to know theitems to 
which Current Biography, Biography Index, and 
**viz? were the correct answers, While low scorers 
most frequently missed the answers to questions con- 
cerning the abbreviations ‘‘sic”’ and *q.v.," and 
the alphabetical arrangement of headings in the card 
Catalog, 

The individual raw scores were arranged by 
Stanines using Dr. Walter М. Durost’s table of scores 
оп a nine-point normalized standard score scale with 
a median equal to five anda standard deviation of 

WO. 
_ In making up the final raw scores for division 
into Stanines, certain test items were found to be non- 
discriminating between high and low scorers. Eleven 
Such items were dropped in calculating the final raw 
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scores used, 


Comparison of Test Results With Academic Rank 


Since academic success for the purpose of this 
study has been defined as the achieved four-year 
rank-standings based on course grades, these were 
obtained from the college administration and trans- 
lated into stanines. The four-year averages ranged 
from 4. 093 to 2. 439. 


Results 


The coefficient of correlation between academic 
rank and performance on the library test for this 
sample is.41. The standard error for а sample of 
this size is . 1259 giving a spread for this coefficient 
of correlation from .28 to , 54. Confidence in the be- 
lief that a significantrelationship between knowledge 
of library tools and techniques and Scholastic suc- 
cess is further increased by a t ratio of 3. 5181 giv- 
ing a probability P ої less than. 001 thatthis coeffi- 
cient of correlation was not established by c hance 
alone. 


Summary 


Ina comparison of Scores made in a test of 
library skills and understandings by a sample of 
sixty-four teachers college seniors with their aca- 
demic rank, a significant and positive relationship 
was established. Those scoring higher than the me- 
dian on the library test tended to have higher four- 
year course averages than those who scored below. 
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SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATIONS RELATING TO 


READING JULY 1, 1959 TO JUNE 30, 1960 


HELEN M. ROBINSON* 
The University of Chicago 


_THE NUMBER OF studies of reading published 
this year was somewhat fewer than during the last 
two years. The policy of including reports involving 
either a new or distinctive approach to a problem or 
the identification of significant issues, which was 
adopted last year, has been followed in the summary 
this year. 

4 A clear analysis of exploratory and demonstra- 
tion research in the field of reading was made by 
Bloom (7). Although this analysis applies particu- 
larly to patterns of grouping, it should be of partic- 
ular value to teachers or others who wish to modify 
practice on the basis of research reports. 


Summaries Relating to Specific Aspects of Reading 


As the number of reports of research increases, 
80 does the number of summaries dealing with par- 
ticular problems. Sixteen summaries this year deal 
with a range of topics and cover the age range from 
reading readiness through college and adult levels. 
These summaries should be examined carefully by 
those concerned with the specific areas covered. 

“Review of Recent Research on College and A- 
dult Reading” by Bleismer (6). The topics discuss- 
ed are ‘‘reading programs, » «reading and study 
skills and habits, ” ‘factors influencing skills and 
habits, ” ‘tests,’ “еуе-шоуешепіз and controlled 
reading. ” 

“Some Neural andGlandular Bases of Learning;’ 
by Eames (20). Although it deals with learning in 
general, specific references to reading аге fre- 
anon made. In addition to neural and glandular 
Е a third section reviews “гесепі studies with 

earning implications”. 
b Evaluations of Study-Skills Courses: A Review" 
dua iine (22). The topics include “kind of stu- 
eda. “criterion used, ’’ ‘‘baseline used, ’’ ‘‘meth- 
E used to correct for bias, ” and **performance in 
cess of baseline. ” 
losg тагу of Reading Investigations, July 1, 
to June 30, 1959; by Gray (25). 


COMME Ss 


ж 
met of the titles in the bibliography were iden 
mely death in September, 1960. The summar 


tified and annotated by D 
у was prepared by the writer. 


“Survey of the Research Related to the Reading 
Ability of the Gifted;’ by Sister Josephine (33). 

“Research in Reading," by Karlin (34). Topics 
include ‘‘reading readiness, ’’ “phonics, ” <cinter- 
ests,’’ “сошісв and television, » «content fields, ” 
«individualized reading, ”” and **machines. 5) 

“Research on Problems іп Reading science,” by 
Lockwood (40). Organized under ‘‘development of 
scientific vocabulary,” ‘‘the level of reading diffi- 
culty of textbooks for science," and ‘ће ability of 
teachers to estimate the reading difficulty of sci- 


ence textbooks. ”’ 

‘Implications of Resear ch on Children’s Con- 
cepts, ” by McCullough (41). Includes ‘‘what а con- 
cept is,’’ ‘һом concepts are formed, ” “factors in- 
fluencing concept development, *' and ‘what teach- 
ers can do." 

<The Cloze Procedure—lIts Validity and Utility; 
by Rankin (63). 

“High School Reading—195 
Dramer (67). 

‘Language Arts Research, 19 

““Ңеадіпевв to Read;’ by Standish (80). Organized 
under ‘ће tasks of the teacher of beginners, ’’ “а8- 
certaining stages of reading development,” ‘‘use of 
reading readiness tests for diagnostic purposes, a 


“the value of reading readiness tests," and teach- 


8) by Robinson and 


58)” by Staiger (79). 


ers’ attitudes towards and recogn ition of reading 
readiness. ”’ Я 
“print for Children's Textbooks,” by Tinker 


э» «Jength of Line, 57 
» «(styles of type 
and ‘‘color of 


(87). Discusses “іле of type, 
“leading, or space between lines, 


face," ‘‘quality and color of paper,” 
paper and ink. ld 

« Another Look at Reading Interests, ” by Town- 
send (89). T 


*«Recent Findings and Trends in Researc h 


Reading," by Traxler (90). Based on (92). 
Another Four Years: 


Research in Reading During 
Summary and Bibliography, by Traxler and Junge- 
E by Ver- 


«The Perceptual Process in Reading, " 


is un- 


r. William S. Gray prior toh 
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non (93). 

“Individualized Reading— A Summary and Eval- 
uation, ’’ by Witty assisted by Coomer and Sizemore 
(97). 


The Sociology of Reading 


The number of studies concerned with the social 
role of reading, of mass media, and of related fac- 
tors continues to be relatively small although sig- 
nificant. 

Analysis of newspapers. One of the persistent 
problems in studying the content of written mater- 
ials is categorizing the content. Bush (10) develop- 
ed a plan for analysis of news content. Rejecting 
а priori categories limited to the number of rows 
on a machine punch card, he chose to use the range 
of elements of reader interest in news stories. 
Furthermore, he based the c ategories on logical 
and psychological dimensions rather than on geo- 
graphical location. Selecting 47 Separate categor- 
ies which were mutually exclusive, his graduate 
students proceeded to validate the categories with 
the help of 18 judges. Based on this prel iminary 
work, Deutschmann coded the 1955 Íront-page news 
of 27 western newspapers. Ten ofthe 40 categories 
attained statistical significance in interest for either 
men or women. 

Although editorial items are usually selected 
subjectively by an astute editor, Haskins (28) de- 
veloped and validated a plan for pre-testing reader 
interest in them. A thermometer interest scale 

was developed and accompanied by the title, sub- 
title and author's name of the proposed news item. 
Both the title and the thermometer were submitted 
to samples of potential readers, and later the same 
persons were interviewed tolearn whether they re- 
sponded in the way that thethermometer rating pre- 
dicted. Predictions of absolute readership (scores 
above 90 percent on the thermometer) were in er- 
ror only about seven percent per item. Total pre- 
dictions yielded a median coefficient of correlation 
of .57 with subsequent readership. Further refine- 
ment of the technique offers promise for exploration 
of various forms of mass communication and in the 
study of individual interests in relation to different 
meh the advent of the Presidential News Confer- 
ence and an apparent shift in interest from the leg- 
islative branch of government to the White House, 
rnwell (12) made an analysis of the New York 
Co es and the Providence Journal to determine 
Whether items reflected such а shift of interest. 
Sampling the front page only and m easuring the 
of inches of space devoted tothe President, 
number d to the Congress for nearly 70 y ears, 
to baths couched that “ће data presented indi- 
com Presidential news, and by inference, the 
cate = image of the Presidency and its relative 
public's € importance, has increased markedly 
ое less steadily in this century, particu- 
an 


larly since World War Г.” 


Hage (26) examined selected items in newspapers 
considered to appeal to educated persons (‘‘quality’’) 
and those designed for the masses in 1928 and 1952. 
He was concerned with the number of items (editor- 
ials, letters, etc.) and mention (a word to a para- 
graph) made in the body of an article. The traits of 
the candidates for president were classified as ‘‘in- 


tellectual,"" **unreflective" (concern ing physical 
action, knowledge gained throu gh experience and 
intuitively), ‘integrity, '* **morality," “dem осга- 


су,” and ‘‘patriotism. ” Furthermore, these traits 
were classified as “favorable” or *unfavorable" 
depending on the content. The references to candi- 
dates Adams and Jackson, Stevenson and Eisenhow- 
er, were rated for the purpose of comparisons. The 
data as analyzed did not Support the conclusion that 
anti-intellectualism was more predominant in 1928 
than in 1952. However, then ewspaper comments 
about Stevenson's intellectualism were predomin- 
antly favorable while those for Adams were gener- 
ally unfavorable. In contrast, unreflective traits 
of Eisenhower were highly approved while those of 
Jackson were more often derogatory. As might be 
expected, unfavorable comments appeared more 
frequently in newspapers considered excessively 
partisan. 

The last study dealing with analysis of newspa- 
pers is unique in that itfocuses primarily onthe 
development of children's new Spaper reading. 
Based on samples of 200 to 400 pupils in grades I 
through VI and at eighth, tenth and t wel fth grades, 
Schramm and Parker (75) found that the newspaper 
is the last of the “‘great media" to which the child 
is introduced. For example, by age three, TV 
viewing is done with some regularity by about one- 
third, while more than a half are listening to books 
read to them; by school age, athird are looking 
through magazines, 40 percent are listening to ra- 
dio and over 80 percent are viewing TV; and finally 
by age seven, when 73 percent are already reading 
books, a substantial number begin to read the news- 
paper. As early as four years, the comics in the 


newspapers. Reading the comics Continues to be 
first choice until Grade XII when local news зирег- 
cedes them. 
larity of newspaper reading is being established and 
with it comes the beginning of rounded readership- 
By Grade XII, 90 percent of both boys and girls re- 
read the newspaper several days, or 


investigator 


Preference Record and a Personal data sheet to as- 
Sess the social values of 352 Children in fourth 
grade. The findings were based on information 


* 


= 
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Supplied by students on a personal data sheet. The 
report deals with only those ranked below average 
SO no contrast can be made with those ranked above 
average. This part of the study revealed thata 
large portion of the children’s out-of-school hours 
1S spent in watching television. Alsothose who 
Viewed the least preferred non-democratic types of 
behavior. Those who read the fewest books pre- 
ferred ‘non-cooperative, non-friendly and non-re- 
Sponsible behavior." Comic books were popular 
with these pupils but those who read the fewest pre- 
ferred non-democratic behavior. Childrenwho 
were least successful on the reading achievement 
tests preferred ‘‘non-desirable behavior traits.” 
The children who chose ‘‘non-leadership’’traits 
were unique in televiewing and reading habits. 

Paperback books. Two studies dealt with the 
impact of the most recent of publishing media. The 
first, Blum(9) sought to determine the source and 
Content of 4,868 titles in print during 1955. She 
found that a large proportion were reprints of hard- 
back books. Of this group, 98 percent came from 
165 commercial presses. The majority of both re- 
Prints and originals were from establishedauthors. 
Light fiction was the most popular literary form 
While serious non-fiction represented a small but 
important portion. Thetrend was for the better 
quality titles to be higher in price andless available 
to the public than the lower quality. 

Among available paperbacks, Zamchick (101) 
Tecorded the choices of four eleventh-grade classes 
Purchasing books from the Teen Age Book Club. 
The classes represented superiorandaverage 
readers as well as two remedial groups. These 71 
Students obtained 786 books during the year. Near- 
ly half of the purchases were made by the superior 
readers. However, one remedial group of 12 stu- 
dents purchased as many titles per student as the 
Superior group. In all except the lowest remedial 
£roup, the girls tended to be inthe upper quartile in 
number of books purchased while the boys tended to 
Occupy the lower quartile. Only one title appeared 

Ong the most popular in three groups. The іп- 
Vestigator cautions, however, that many other books 
Were read and that the report does not accurately 
reflect the taste of individuals. 

Library circulation of ‘‘good’’ books. Goldhor 
(24 examined the circulation of 291, volumes in 

he Evansville, Indiana Public Library at the end of 
1958, He selected 741 copies of 317 titles of adult 
hard-cover books in aparticular range of the Dewey 

€cimal numbers to classify as: A) title with three 
Ог more favorable reviews; B) опе or two favorable 
‘eviews; and C) no reviews or none favorable. This 
-©Chnique resulted in the classification of 38 percent 
and © A-value category, 38 percent in the B group, 
tio 24 percent in the C group. А careful examina- 
ethe of circulation records led him to conclude that 
X854 best books are not necessarily the most widely 
in PES librarians buy good books and poor books 
matel quantities, they will be read in approx- 

У equal numbers. ” 


Teacher’s professional reading. Two investiga- 
tions were concerned with the reading habits of 
teachers. Schubert (76) used a six-item question- 
naire with 132 experienced teachers (98 elementary 
and 34 secondary) in his classes to determine the 
number of books and journals owned which dealt with 
teaching reading. Elementary teachers reported 
owning an average of 2.3 and secondary teachers 
. 91 professional books. Elementary teachers sub- 
scribed to an average of 1.6 and secondary to 1.2 
journals which include articles about teaching read- 
ing. Although it is obvious thathe had a very select 
sample, he concluded that the secondary teachers 
exhibited a greater appreciation for professional 
books pertaining to reading than did elementary 
teachers. 

Fisher (23) using a case-study interview, exam- 
ined the professional reading patterns of 50 teachers 
in four elementary schools. She found that broad 
general reading of several types tended to be as- 
sociated with the quantity of professional reading 
done, but this was not consistently true. Other fac- 
tors such as being experienced, securing a degree, 
the accessibility of materials and participation as а 
member of a curriculum committee appeared to 
combine with interest, resulted in wide use of pro- 
fessional materials. 

Books Germans are reading about America. A 
unique analysis of 20 non-fiction books about Amer- 
ica was compiled by Lewis (39) and the books were 
ranked in order of popularity. Then content analy- 
sis led to rating each book as portraying positive, 
neutral, or negative attitudes. The number of cop- 
ies sold in four types of bookstores showed that 11 
were positive, seven neutral and two negative to- 
ward America. Shifting interest based on recency 
of publication produced a popularity rating of 144 for 
the positive books, 99 for the neutral books, and 32 
for the negative books. Thus he suggested that the 
greatest impact was made by positive books. 


The Physiology and Psychology of Reading 


Only one study could be classified in the area of 
the physiology of reading while a number dealt with 
various aspects of the psychology of reading. 

Visual fields and reading achievement. Ong, 
Schneider and Moray measured the perimetric 
visual fields of 155 pupils in Grades V and VI, then 
related these data to reading and intelligence test 
scores for selected portions of the group. The vis- 
ual fields for boys were about two degrees larger 
than for girls and there was no significant difference 
between the sizes of visual fields of the right and 
left eyes. Furthermore, width of both horizontal 
and vertical visual fields were unrelated to power 

speed of reading, or % 1. 0. 
vj = differences in achievement. Clark (11 dur 
corded data for boys and girls separately inclu ing 
chronological age per grade, mental age at m 
logical ages of 66, 72, and 78 months, and ciep 2 
termined the overlapping distribution of scores. 
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addition, he used statistical control of life age and 
mental age when he compared reading achievement 
of boys and girls at Grades III, V, and VIII. His 
random samples of 150 pupils at each grade were 
taken from representative numbers and locations. 
He found no sex differences in general intelligence 
Or basic skills in reading and arithmetic. Howev- 
er, girls achieved higher thanboys in the mechanics 
of English and spelling tests. His data do not sup- 
port the proposed practice of differentiating school 
entrance age for boys and girls. Moreover, the 
wide range in mental ability and achievement among 
both boys and girls emphasizes the necessity of 
dealing with individual differences regardless of 
sex. 

Prediction of scholasticachievement for high 
school seniors was studied for 36 boys and 33 girls 
separately by Stinson and Morrison (81). The Dif- 
ferential Aptitude Tests, the Cooperative English 
Test (Сг) and an abbreviated form of the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale were correlated with grade 
point averages. The corresponding coefficients of 
correlation were higher for boys than for girls in 
most instances. The best minimal predictor of 
grade point averages for both sexes was the com- 
prehension section of the readingtest. Grade point 
averages generally favored girls. 

Intelligence and reading. Hoyt and Blackmore 
(31) studied the relationship of mental age based on 
the California Short Form Test of mental maturity 
to reading achievement measured in Grades I and II 
with the Ingraham-Clark Diagnostic Test and 
through Grade VII with the California Achievement 
Tests in Reading and the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. 
They discovered that the 50 pupils who had been in 
the school throughout this period yielded comparable 
reading and mental age scores duringthe first three 
grades. However, at the fourth or fifth grades, 
reading achievement began to lag behind mental age 
and continued to do so throughout Grade VII. The 
investigators attributed thislag to lack of consistent 
reading instruction inthe middle grades. A similar 

comparison was reported by Minkler (46) using the 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test and the Stanford A- 
chievement Tests with 16 pupils having I.Q.’s above 
100, enrolled in the school at least four consecutive 
years. She found that among bright children, read- 
ing age approaches and surpasses life age at the end 
of Grade I, then approaches mental age by GradeIV. 

Reading, listening, language intelligence, and 
scholastic achievement. Vineyard and Bailey (9 5) 
Studied 114 second-semester college students using 
the Cooperative English Test for measuring reading 
achievement, the Listening Test of the STEP, and 
total scores from the ACE psychological ехатіпа- 
tion to measure intelligence. Grade point averages 

for one year were called scholastic achie vem ent. 
Based on intercorrelation and partial correlation 
coefficients, they concluded: 1) that reading ability, 

В ing skill, and intelligence are highly interre- 
а substantially related to scholastic асһіеуе- 


ent; 2) although reduced, each factor is related to 
ment; 


the others when single ones are partialled out; and 
3) with intelligence and reading held constant, lis- 
tening is correlated with achievement; with reading 
and listening constant, intelligence is related to a- 
chievement; but with intelligence and listening con- 
trolled, reading is unrelated to achievement. 

Differences in attainment in English (including 
reading comprehension) andarithmeticfor pupils 
ten years of age from 16 primary schools in Wales 
were studied with respect to both intelligence and 
linguistic background by Lewis (38). School a- 
chievement tended to increase with intelligence but 
the differences in intelligence did not fully account 
for differences in achievement. In general, the at- 
tainment of pupils in bilingual schools was cons id- 
erably lower in English but only slightly lower in 
arithmetic than was expected. 

The Plattors and Sherwoods (59) investigated the 
relative superiority of the Pintner Verbal and the 
Pintner Non-Language tests using 12 classes at 
Grade VII. The mean I. Q.'s for the good readers 
were verbal, 113. 6 and non-language 105.1 in con- 
trast to those of poor readers with verbal of 74.5 
and non-language of 84.5. Тһе results support the 
conclusion that low I. Q.'s obtained by retard ed 
readers may reflect the reading retardation rather 
than general inability to learn. Conse quently the 
Pintner Verbal test alone is not a valid measure of 
learning capacity among these students. A non- 
verbal test is strongly recommended as an addition 
to the usual verbal intelligence test. 

Sutton (82) collected reading test data, teachers' 
observations, and results from a personal data 
questionnaire about activities and interests for 23 
of 210 pupils entering Grade Iand continuing through 
Grade VI. All scored between the 90th and 100th 
percentile on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests. 
Two sample case studies are given showing excel- 
lent reading achievement records butdifferences in 
personal responses. From the group of case stud- 
ies the author reached ten conclusions. Significant 
ones are: that precosity in reading may be detecte¢ 
early; that a school staff should establish ‘‘normal”’ 
reading achievement for each pupil, and that free- 
dom of choice among many books with a stimulating 
home and school environment are essentialfor rap- 
id progress, 

( Eye-movement norms. Ап extensive study of 
five characteristics of eye-movements is reported 
by Taylor, Frankenpohl and Pettee (84). The data 
were secured from 39 centers with many examiners 
and using more than 12, 000 students in different ge- 
Ographical areas. The Reading Eye and recently 
prepared paragraphs ranging from 65-120 words for 
Grades I through college were used. Averages are 
presented for fixations and regressions per 100 
words, span of recognition, duration of fixation and 
rate of reading. Separate averages revealed that 
girls were generally superior to boys, especially in 
the elementary grades. In the first three grades, 
averages reveal that the number of fixations, ге- 
gressions, and the duration of fixation contribute tO 
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increase in reading rate. From Grades IV through) 


уш, duration of fixation was constant while reduc- 
tion in number of fixations and regressions accom- 
panied rate growth. Thereafter, the reduction in 
duration of fixation appeared to accompany increas- 
ed rate. 

Visual perception. Robinson, Mozzi, Wittick 
and Rosenbloom (68) followed the reading progress 
of 75 pupils through the first three grades and re- 
lated it to scores on the Children’s Perceptual A- 
chievement Forms. Other factors such as intelli- 
gence, handwriting, and the need for visual care 
were assessed. Using a cutting score of 60 on the 
Perceptual Forms test and comparing the lower 
third with the upper two-thirds in reading achieve- 
ment, the investigators found some of the relation- 
ships in Grades I and II to be statistically signifi- 
cant using the Chi-square statistic. At Grade III, 
however, there were no rel ationships between the 
Scores on the Perceptual Forms and achievement in 
reading, handwriting, or the ne ed for visual care. 
The Perceptual Forms were very slightly better 
than chance in identifying retarded readers. (Re- 
port at Grade I in 1958-59 summary.) 

Vocabulary and reading progress. The hypothe- 
Sis that an extensive vocabulary predisposes early 
reading success was tested by Potts (61). Using 
19" children ages 72-78 months in England, he con- 
Structed a pictorial vocabulary test, used a word- 
reading test, a silent reading test, a phonic ability 
test, an intelligence test, and obtained socio-cul- 
tural ratings. Chronological age and net school at- 
tendance were considered also. The mean scores 
Were tested for significance of differences, coef- 
ficients of intercorrelation were calculated, and the 
resulting matrix was subjected to factor analysis. 
The investigator found a ‘‘g’’factor (which account- 
ed for over half of the variance), a *maturity- 
Schooling” factor and one including the three tests 
Of reading. Тһе conclusion was drawn that reading 
attainment and extent of vocabulary aredifferent 
manifestations of general mental ability rather than 
distinct mutually contributive abilities. 

Factors affecting interpretation. When students 
аге asked to interpret materials, they bring to the 
Selection their own set of values and perceptions. 

hayer and Pronko (61) usedas subjects 112 college 
Sophomores to determine the effect of implied eth- 
ical and moral values on the reader’s conceptuali- 
zation of a fictitious character andhis environment. 
rior to reading the selection and answering 20 
Questions about it, a test of attitudes toward contro- 
Yersial moral issues and a measure of desirable 
and undesirable personality traits was administer- 
Sd. The passage of 200-250 words was fiction of an 
ambiguous type. The authors concluded that with- 
re description or with am b iguous description, 
aders ascribe desirable traits to a liked charac- 
ег and undesirable ones to a disliked character. 
ig dine complex or somewhat undesirable moa 
ау, 5 colors the readers’ imagery and concep 
ation,” and that ‘functional cues may take pre- 


cedence over structural cues in an ambiguous read- 
ing situation." Finally, they concluded that the 
reader appears to find it increasingly difficult “Чо 
extend and complete a story as moral and ethical 
implications become more evident. '* 

Reading improvement andattitudes at the college 
level. Many effects of reading im p rovement have 
been noted by teachers, but Englander (21) con- 
structed an instrument for securing more precise 
and comparable evidence. Anopen-ended question- 
naire forced a choice of five answers to 16 ques- 
tions. Each was rated from 1-5 relative to desir- 
ability. The questionnaire was administered to 46 
subjects on the first and last day of a reading im- 
provement course and to 30 controls enrolled in a 
public speaking class. Attitude toward reading as 
well as self-concept in relation to reading ability 
and as a student were significantly improved as 
compared with the control group. 

Personality patterns and oral reading. Based on 
a review of the literature, Natchez (5 noted frus- 
tration as a characteristic of retarded readers when 
they read orally. She chose dependence, aggres- 
sion, and withdrawal as symptoms of frustration. 
Subjects were 89 pupils in Gr ades Vand vi— 30 
non-retarded and 59 retarded in reading. Using 
check-sheets for observation, cumulative records, 
opinions of the subjects’ classmates, judgments of 
current teachers, and an experimental situation in- 
volving no reading the investigator compare d the 
findings of the retarded with the non-retarded sub- 
jects using the T-test, and relied on coefficients of 
correlation for relationships. She concl uded that 
“children who have difficulty with reading often ех- 
perience considerable distress during the reading 
situation. This distress may evoke frustration re- 
actions such as excessive dependence, aggression, 
and withdrawal." These reactions аге greater than 
among pupils not retarded in reading. Further- 
more, the manifestation of frustration in oral read- 
ing and in the experimental situation involving no 


reading were of a similar type. 

Pre-school children’s preferences in illustra- 
tions. Amsden (4) exposed 20 children at each of 
the ages three, four, andfive to two sets of ten il- 
lustrations varying in amount and value of color or 
style of drawing. She found that these pupils signif- 
icantly preferred: light tints and dark shades rather 
than brighter saturated colors, а photograph rather 
than black and white line drawing, those with sev- 
eral colors to those with fewer, and pictures placed 
on the right were chosen more often than those on 
the left. 

Reading interests. One of the 
studies of children’s interests in 

ublished is Norvell’s (53) repor 
еее лв of opinion of 24, 000 pupils in New york 
state. The average number of reports per selection 
was 575 in Grade Ш and 615 in Grades IV-VI. Us- 
ing a single score based on the percent marking a 
selection “уегу interesting, ” “fairly interea Waa 
and ‘‘uninteresting, ? he ranked andlisted 450 рое 


most extensive 
Grades Ш-УІ yet 
t on 960,000 ex- 


——— е 
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and 298 selections of various types of prose. He 
found similarities and differences in types of ma- 
terials preferred by boys and girls. For example, 
boys prefer prose and girls interests in poetry rank 
higher. Individual selections showa wide spread in 
scores assigned to boys and girls. The degree of 
maturity reached, as represented by age, exerts a 
major influence on interests, with more rapid 
changes at younger ages. Rate of change in inter- 
ests varies with materials. Interests innewspapers 
and periodicals are included. Expert opinion, rep- 
resented by writers on children’s literature, an- 
thologists, librarians and teachers are challenged 
by the author's findings of the titles and authors 
liked best by children. 

Hygiene of reading. Statistical and mathemati- 
cal tables were studied for legibility by Tinker (88). 
Nine different but related studies used four pages of 
powers and roots of five-column tables. In each 
group there were 24-30 subjects. The conclusion 
was reached that grouping numerals by fives or tens 
in columns tends to produce more rapid location of 
powers and roots. The former is more effective 
for 6- and 8-point type. Little difference was found 
between one pica space and one pica with a rulebe- 
tween columns. Е 

In the study of adult preferences іп typography 
and design of book title-pages, Wrolstad (100) found 
that the 432 adults showed no significant preference 
for ‘‘right’’ versus **wrong'' typog raphy as they 
were classified by typographic designers. Young 
women showed greatest agreement and especially in 
the middle and high education groups they chose 
correct symmetric designs. While this study is 
classified as exploratory, it offers promise in im- 
proving communication through design. 


The Teaching of Reading 
The Teach С 2 


А disproportionate number of investigations fall 
into this category for the current year. | 
Achievement and progress in reading. P idgeon 
(58 reported on the achievement of 1 ,000 children 
attending different types of schools in England and 
Wales. Three samples were examined: ages 7-8, 
10.5-11.5, and 14-15 years. Using the same test, 
he found that a small proportion of pupils in the 

iddle and upper age groups scored ator below the 
wee n score of the younger group. Sex differences 
vies ading at the two upper agelevels were not sig- 
sais t. Urban children surpassed rural children 
ке mean of those in county schools was higher 
T of those in voluntary sc hools. At age 14+, 
reading achievement of grammar school pu- 
ар eded that of modern schools, andthe latter 
E em that of all-age schools. Likewise the 
an ading scores of pupils attending single-sex 
pu me Is exceeded that of mixed schools. 
a th (98) matched 33 pairs of third-grade pu- 

9 е 1f who were and half who were not promoted 
рау о гу, with respect to sex, 1.©., and chron- 
о сы He also designed a sociometric test 
ologic * 


and secured teachers’ ratings on personality traits. 
Statistical comparison of the difference led him to 
conclude that the low achievers made approximate- 
ly equal progress inachievement whether they were 
promoted or repeated third grade. Furthermore, 
non-promotion showed no adverse effect on social- 
personal development. However, he found a differ- 
ence in gains made by the two groups on the Cali- 
fornia and Gates tests. Worth and Shores (90) an- 
alyzed the contents ofthe tests, compared the Cal- 
ifornia with the Iowa reading tests, and pointed out 
possible reasons for the differences. 

Growth in reading during a summer session was 
measured by Aasen (2), using 64 experimental and 
32 control subjects in Grade IV. Тһе experimental 
group was given a special program to stimulate 
reading books during the summer while the control 
group had none. The stimulated group read con- 
siderably more and made greater gains on the read- 
ing test than did the control group. 

Comparative achievement. Scholl(74) used 
samples of English pupils at ages 7, 9, 11 and 13 
years who took the reading and spelling sections of 
the Stanford Achievement Tests. The Burton child- 
ren scored slightly above the test norms in spelling 
and word meaning, but below the norms іп рага- 
graph meaning. However, the differences were 
trivial despite the fact that English children entered 
School a year earlier than those on whom the norms 
were established. 

Reading Readiness. Ploghoft(60) compared Sep- 
tember scores in reading readiness of agroup of 
children who had used reading readiness workbooks 
for nine weeks the previous spring with a group giv- 
en an informal program. Although there were 
slight differences in mental ability favoring the ex- 
perimental group, the mean scores of the two groups 
on the reading readiness test were not significantly 
different. 

Durkin (18) prepared case studies of six pupils 
throughout first grade. She found that ‘һе tenden- 
cy to be passive and shy and to be lacking in self- 
confidence" seemed to deter*reading progress- 
Some pupils appeared to make less progress due {0 
lack of stimulation. There was considerable varia- 
tion in the kind of teaching done with the same man- 
ual. The variations іп 1.0. on three tests were 
marked. 

Phonics. Bloomer (8) compared the progress of 
a first-grade class using a modified form of the 
Bloomfield phonic method with one using the basal 
reading program. The groups obtained similar 
scores on the Gates Reading Readiness Test, but 
after 24 weeks there was a significant difference in 
their achievement. The experimental group sur- 
passed the control group in word recognition and іп 
sentence reading, but there was no significant dif- 
ference in paragraph meaning. He concluded that 
readiness for phonics is afunction of the method of 
teaching. 

Daniels and Diack (14) compared the progress of 
pupils using the “рһопіс word method” after опе 
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year in one junior school with those using three dif- 
ferent adaptations of ‘‘mixed methods. ” They found 
Statistically significant differences on tests of word 
recognition favoring thephonic method. The second 
experiment was in five infant schools, one of which 
used the phonic word method while each of the other 
four used variations of mixed methods. Again the 
phonic method proved to be superior in the area of 
bien, recognition but no other aspects were consid- 
ered. 

Of special interest isa study by Aaron (1) in 
which familiarity with phonic generalizations ap- 
propriate to Grades П and III were checked. Of the 
293 subjects, 97 were prospective teachers or al- 
ready teaching in the primary grades, 120 in the 
middle grades, and 76 were preparing for or teach- 
ing junior or senior high school. The mean score 
of correct items was about 57 percent of the total 
with a wide range. Furthermore, some of the 
phonics generalizations were more consistently un- 
derstood than others. In addition, experienced 
teachers scored significantly higher than inexper- 
ienced teachers. The primary teachers, as agroup, 
were no more familiar with these principles than 
were the teachers at the other levels. 

Methods of teaching reading. Equalizing in- 
Structional time, Sheldon compar ed the pro- 
gress made by pupils at Grades IV and VI who had 
90 minutes per week of instruction by TV with e- 
quated groups in which the same m aterials were 
used without TV. Although neither the names of the 
tests used nor the statistical data to support the 
Conclusions were given in this report, he stated 
that at both grade levels, pupils taught by TV sur- 
Passed the control groups on the final tests of read- 
Ing achievement. Thedifferences were statistically 
Significant at the .05 level atleast. Aquestion- 
naire revealed an increase in positive attitudes to- 
gum reading among the sixth grade group taught by 


Durrell and four of his doctoral students (19) de- 
veloped a team learning approach for adapting in- 
Struction to ability levels, learning rates and the 
needs in special skills in the middle grades of Ded- 
1а, Mass. Differentiation was attempted in read- 
18, Spelling, arithmeticand content $ ubjects. 
, Reading achievement improved significantly only 
іп grade Six; there was no significant change... in 
Втадез four and five.” The changes were attribut- 
ie to a number of forces brought to bear simultan- 

ously to improve learning. | 
L Also at the middle grade level, Jenkinson and 
Lampard (32) outlined a model ofthe steps in prob- 
appl ving, permitting nine teachers to vary the 
pplication as they wished. Based on the pre- and 
contests in reading and social studies, the STEP 
for Tes tended to show significantly imp roved pe 
тену 008 when tests “детапа critical thinking an 
five ing." Although this was а pilot study for only 
techni tS, the results offer some promise as а 
que of improving one aspect of reading. 
Chiavone (73) described in detail a reading pro- 


gram at Grade VII, evaluated by the students’ re- 
sponses to a questionnaire. Each of the different 
types of instructional activities was enjoyed and in 
general they wished to continue to spend as much or 
more time on each. Theorder ofpreference in en- 
joyment was: library work, free reading, listening 
to stories read by the teacher, viewing films, read- 
ing newspapers and magazines, use of workbooks, 
and working in groups. However, the order of use- 
fulness revealed that the first three choices were 
workbooks, the library and free reading. Atthe 
same level, Munro (48) experimented for four days 
with twelve classes reading content subject mater- 
ials set up to present facts, relationships and gen- 
eralizations. Pre- and post-tests were given anda 
retention test three weeks later. He concluded that 
in most of the differences analyzed, the three meth- 
ods were equally effective, but wherever significant 
differences appeared, they favored the more mean- 
ingful methods. There was some evidence of trans- 
fer of the meaningful method from social studies to 
mathematics and no differences in retention. 
Students achieving sub-college reading level re- 
ceived minimal instruction time but were stimulat- 
ed to read more rapidly and widely, acco rding to 
Weeks (96). In an academic year they improved 
markedly on informal and s tandardized tests of 
rate, but showed no consistent gains in vocabulary 
or comprehension. The control group, 26 students 
from freshmen composition classes, took the same 
tests and without stimulation, made small and in- 


consistent gains in all aspects of the tests. 

Individualized reading and ability grouping. Sar- 
tain (70) chose ten classes of second grade | pupils, 
randomly. Five classes began with the individual- 
ized program, using self-selection for three months, 
while the other five, grouped according to ability, 
used basal and supplementary books. Pre- and 
post-tests were administered, after whic h eat 
group of five teachers reversed methods. After 5 
school days, tests were administered to 234 pupils 
who completed the entire period. Teachers also 
appraised the strengths and weaknesses of xd 
new approach. Analysis of variance revealed tha 
both groups made greater gains during the first, 5 
compared with the second, three -month peri о : 
Comparisons of achievement in indi vidualized an 
basal programs revealed no significant differences 
except that those with lowerl.Q.'s made gr eater 
gains in word recognition. He recommended adding 
individual conferences to the basal reader plan. - E 

In Grades III through VI, Safford (69) identifi 
seven classes, 183 children, taught by the indivi: > 
ualized plan and compared their reading pue 
with national norms of the test for one year. ees 
found that the majority of the pupils made less en 
average gains in reading during the experim e ү, 5. 
уеаг. Мо significant differences were foundbe jon 
the gains of *'superior"' or "average a kai 
Furthermore, individualized reading yad a n 
the same amount of improvement in vocabulary 


comprehension. 
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Limited-range ability grouping of 156pupils 
from Grades V through ҮШ was studied by Savard 
(72). Classes were divided into ‘‘upper range’’ and 
*dower range" groups and progress in reading and 
arithmetic for the experimental year was compared 
with that of the previous year when the same sub- 
jects were in heterogeneous groups. Based on sta- 
tistical equivalence of S tanford Achievement Test 
Scores, he found no advantage to upper range pupils 

in reading, but a dependable advantage in paragraph 
meaning for lower range classes who were grouped 
by ability. 

Reading in the high school. Thornton (86) de- 
scribed a reading program for 40 college-bound 
seniors using pacers and workbooks as the major 
part of instruction. Pre- and post-tests given to 
these students and to a control group revealed sig- 
nificantly greater gains in rate in the experimental 
group while the control group had slightly higer 
means in vocabulary and comprehension. Ав а ге- 
sult of this evaluation, the program was changed to 
emphasize the last two aspects of reading and study 
skills for two summer classes. He found highly 
significant gains in all three aspects of reading and 
in attitudes of students taught to use higher skills. 

About 20 percent of students who had six weeks 
of reading instruction in tenth grade were tested a 
year later to determine changes in rate of progress. 
Melton (44) reported numbers and percent of 
changes without statistical tests of significance. He 
analyzed the changes according to the quartile rank 
on an intelligence test. He found that 93 percent 
gained during the six weeks while 42 percent attain- 
ed relatively higher percentiles one year later. No 
discernable differences appeared among the four 
quartile groups. Репіу (56) reported againthat 
«(gore than three times as many poor readers as 

good readers dropped out of school before gradua- 
A ” 
pec m college and adult reading. In his re- 
view of some research at the college level, Dever- 
ell (15) draws heavily upon reports from Canada and 
the United States. Among the nine conclusions, he 
points out that instruction designed to increase spe- 
cific skills appears to do so without result ing in 
improvement in other areas. Hence his recommen- 
dation that freshmen programs include instruction 
in vocabulary, organizing reading and study proce- 
dures, critical reading and probably visual percep- 
tion. He concludes, also, that gains obtained from 
special courses tend to improve academic achieve- 


mmm from four studies reveals thatthe most 


:ve instructional techniques have not yet been 
uu. Mayhew and Weaver (43) set up four 
conditions (combinations of mater ials and/or in- 
struments) to test their effects on nee ey dues. 
of college greshmen. They concluded that it is no 

rofitable to make wide variations inlevels of diffi- 
culty of materials in a single class and that neither 
the tachistoscope nor reading films are essential to 
develop skills, although they appear to add motiva- 


tion. Kenworthy (37) reported on the instruction of 
adults in industry showing that emphasis on speed of 
reading resulted in improvement and maintenance 
(after one year) of rapid reading but without im- 
provement or with slight loss in comprehension. 
The level of a difficulty of the SRA Book 3 was such 
that on some articles those who just read the titles 
answered the questions as well as those who read 
the selections. He reported that as the program 
progressed there was a shift away from ‘‘too much 
emphasis on increase іп speed.’’ 

Miller (45) used a questionnaireto determine the 
types of instructional aids most frequently used in 
233 college programs. He found that programs 
tended to be oriented around either workbooks or 
mechanical aids, although the latter seemed tobe 
less satisfactory in some instances. He listed, in 
order of frequency of use for all students, the ten 
most widely selected workbooks, 14 types of supple- 
mentary materials, 14 mechanical aids, and seven 
standardized tests. 

A different emphasis, group psychotherapy, was 
Stressed by McDonald, Zolik, and Byrne (42). А1- 
though this was a pilot study, ten group-therapy 
Sessions were given to one group and an extra hour 
of individualized reading per week tothe other. The 
group subjected to therapy made better progress in 
reading, became more flexible in their approach, 
and generally improved on assessments of person- 
ality when compared with the control group. Like- 
wise therapy seemed to contribute to better grades 
at the end of the semester and one year later. 

Hill (29) chose to determine the contribution of 
vocabulary, phonetic analysis,understanding details, 
idea relationships and inferences to comprehension 
deficiency. His subjects represented “adequate 
readers” and ‘‘deficient readers.’’ He used simple 
and multiple biserial correlation coefficients and 
beta regression weights. He concluded that recog- 
nition vocabulary made the largest contributionin 
discrimination to the five skill multiple, but that 
inferring tone and intent, and identifying idea rela- 
tionships contributed somewhat to the differences 
in the two groups. Furthermore he discovered that 
limited intelligence, lower socio-economic home 
environment and certain personality variables also 
contributed to the “равіс deficiency" in reading: 
Hence comprehension deficiency appears to be com- 
plicated by many factors. With different emphasis, 
Newton (51) found that the average reader differed 
substantially from the below average inthe location 
of the secondary school attended, occupational sta- 
tus of parents, chronological age, and acad emic 
success in college. Only moderate significance wa 
attached to sex ratio and size of secondary school. 

A unique technique was devisedby Raygor, Vance 
and Adcock (64) who asked each of 67 students re- 
ferred to the Educational Skills Clinic to make 20 


statements as descriptiveas possible of his reading: 


The 781 statements were reduced to 285 and printed 
in a ** True- False"! questionnaire called the Diag- 
nostic Reading Inventory (DRI). Judges separate 
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items related to reading from those of feeling on 
attitudes toward reading. Further classification 
separated positive from negative feelings. An in- 
verse cluster analysis identified students with sim- 
ilar descriptions. Predictive value of the DRI 
seems to offer some promise. Further analyses of 
data are anticipated. 

Remedial reading. Awide range of factors have 
been associated with reading disability. Kawi and 
Pasamanick (36) examined records of pre-natal and 
birth histories of 205 male reading clinic cases and 
an equal number of matched controls to determine 
whether minimal cerebral injury was related to 
reading disability. They found some differences in 
socio-economic status which may have been related 
to the selection of cases. Of special interest was 
the significantly higher proportion of premature 
births among the retarded r eaders as compared 
with the controls. In addition, abnormalities of the 
prenatal period occurred with significantly greater 
frequency among retarded readers in comparison 
with controls. Of interestis the fact that visual and 
auditory difficulties did not appear to be associated 
with either reading disorders or the other factors 
under study. 

. Vernon’s (94) critical analysis of studies of read- 
ing disability are particularly pertinent because in 
each instance she suggests steps to produce more 
dependable evidence. She concludes that the causes 
Of reading disability may not be found until more is 
known about the fundamental nature of reading dis- 
ability. 

In the diagnosis of reading disability, the Wechs- 
ler Intelligence Scale for Children is frequen tly 
used. Two studies have been concerned with secur- 
ing a special profile on this test to distinguish re- 
tarded readers from average readers. Sheldon and 
Garton (77) used deviation scores rather than scal- 
ed scores for 11 poor readers with an equal number 


Of controls matched for age and sex. They fo und 
that the lowest subtest was ‘‘coding’’ which appears 
word recog- 


t have some similarity in process to 
nition, and the highest was Ob ject Assembly. 
Ockerell (16) based his findings on 34 pupils and 
used the test norms for control. He found subtest 
ОҒ Coding, Arithmetic, Information were low while 
icture Arrangement and Picture Completion 
Scores were high. Comparisons are m ade with 
Be previous studies of profiles on the same 
St. 
po overal reports deal 
ime readers. Hillman and Si 
of © untrained teachers working 
jj, PUPils for two hours or more, і 
У Оп а phonic approach. After 130 children һай 
Bree taught, comparisons were made with matched 
TOups without special help. Both average gains 
sig, Omparisons with controls showed that 
t асап reduction in retardation was achieved by 
ete Шал. Dunham (17) found that 20 retarded read- 
ape significantly greater progress when given 
edial education than did controls but the pro- 


with remedial instruction of 
nd Snowdon (30) used part- 
with small groups 
depending primar- 


gress was not accompanied by c orresponding im- 
provement in attitudes to ward reading. Roberts 
(65) combined threetypes of motivation and methods 
with 42 poor readers and concluded that his adapta- 
tion of the Fernald method was superior to the ad- 
aptation of the intrinsic method used by Gates and 
Schonell, and to the phonetic method similar to that 
reported by Monroe. The means of motivation dif- 
fered also but seemed to be considered only inciden- 
tal to the method of teaching, or as a means of ex- 
plaining progress. 

Pupils at Grade VIII who scored high on stan- 
dardized reading tests, received excellent marks on 
report cards and had I. 0.75 at 110 or above, often 
have difficulty in reading according to Moe and 
Nania (47). The major handicaps were found to be 
in reading a chapter, in locational skills, and in 
flexibility of rate adapted tothe level of difficulty of 
materials. Twelve pupils were given spec ial in- 
struction in their respective weak areas andmarked 
improvement resulted. 

Tamkin (83) reported that the reading achieve- 
ment of 34 pupils admitted to a residential hospital 
for emotional disturbances was generally satisfac- 
tory. Arithmetic scores tended to be lower than 
reading. 

Based оп a summary о: 
Karlin (35) demonstrated the comp 
disability and suggested a few prer 
teachers, concluding that state certific 
teachers was essential. 

Predicting achievement from reading tests. Us- 
ing coefficients of intercorrelation and multiple re- 
gression, Barrett (5) attempted to predict achieve- 
ment of boys and girls in Grade IX from scores 5е- 
cured in Grade VIII on standardized tests of intelli- 
gence and locally constructed tests of arithmetic and 
spelling. Although a combination of the tests was а 
better predictor than any single test, the highest 
multiple coefficient was only .57. The Gates Read- 
ing Survey was judged least effective for both sexes 
and all courses, even though the local tests of arith- 
metic and spelling proved to be inadequate at the 
upper achievement levels. 

Two studies deal with the use of reading tests for 
predicting grades of college freshmen. Robertson 
and Harrison (66) used the survey section of the Di- 
agnostic Reading Test related tof irst-seme ster 
grade point averages of 152 students in differ ent 
programs. Only vocabulary (which is related to іп- 
telligence) and total comprehension sections showed 
substantial correlation with grades. Analysis of ex- 
pectancy reveals that the results of this test may be 
used as a rough but not a p recise screening device 
in relation to general achievement. Aloia and Salin- 
da (3) compared the sub-tests of the Cooperative 


i 3 students with grades in English. 
English Test for 333 students g aes ae 


{ 18 selected references, 
lexity of reading 
equisitesfor 
ation of 


the highest coefficient 
They found the hig Ар all were 


ts of reading 
of achievement 


tests to be in mechanics of expressi 
moderate. It is clear that these tes 
must be used with care as predictors 


at present. 
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At Grade XI, Ramsey (62) reported initial and 
final scores for 138 students on the Cooperative 
English Test of reading, the Word Attack section of 
the Diagnostic Test, andthe California Test of Men- 
tal Ability. Statistically significant gains were 
found for all tests with brighter students making 
greatest gains. Coefficients of correlation between 
gains on tests of word attack and vocabulary, com- 
prehension, and speed were insignificant, which he 
interpreted to mean that for these students, in- 
creasing ability in word attack does not result in 
general reading improvement. He suggested that 
other factors such as motivation and interest may 

have masked the expected relationships. 

Tests. When new tests aremade available, it is 
common to relate the scores to those of others used 
previously. Traxler (91) found that the split-half 
reliability of Form A of the Cooperative School and 
College Ability Test was quite s atisfactory. А1- 
though there were substantial inte rcorrelations a- 
mong the verbal, quantitative, and total sco res, 
they were no higher than for other tests of this type. 
Both the verbal and total scores correlated at least 
as highly with reading comprehension scores as the 
reading tests correlate with each other. North (52) 
studied the reliabilities and difficulties of the Gates 
Primary and Advanced Primary Reading Tests at 
Grades II and Ш, for independent schools. He found 
that the tests were too easy for these able pupils, 
that the reliability coefficients ranged from .91 to 
.98 at second grade but werelower for the third 
grade. The relatively low sub-test Scores (. 80 and 
. 79) suggest interpreting them with caution,while 
the average (. 89) was more satisfactory. 

The Gates Reading Diagnostic Tests and the Si- 
lent Reading Diagnostic Tests were administered to 
20 pupils in Grades III through V by Murray and 
Karlsen (49). Paired scoresonthe sub-tests which 
purport to measure the same skills were compared. 
The assumption of concurrent validity between the 
tests was rejected in view of the highly significant 
differences in matched scores. The writers were 
unable to determine which test was more valid. 

The Dominion Group Test of Reading Readiness 
— Long Form was reduced to shorter forms using 
the ‘‘subtest type’’ andthe ‘‘Omnibus Type." Sav- 
age (71) related scores оп these shortforms secur- 
ed in October to the scores on paragraph reading 
obtained in May using 1201 pupils in 47 schools of 
Ontario. He concluded that the validity coefficients 
were low and that the short-form tests were invalid 

for this population in which other contributing fac- 
tors, such as intelligence, were not controlled. 

Pauk (55) was concerned wi th selected charac- 

istics of boys compared with girls who scored a- 
teristi d below average on the Cooperative Reading 
роуе d inth grade. Hefoundthat thelanguage-type 
2. ‘contributed about 80 percent to the total bat- 


test ifi ағ ігі а 

і і entiating good trom poor girl readers 
жаз (к Mt 37 percent for boys. The reverse 
u 


he Abstract Reasoning Test and the 


t 
gee ПЕ КО, lity Test; for girls, about 11 percent 


Numerical Abi 


in contrast to 43 percent for boys. 

Curr and Gourlay (13) examined the effects of 
practice on tests of ‘‘mechanical reading, ’’ reading 
comprehension and arithmetic with pupils 9 and 10 
years of age. Assuming a normal mean gain over 
periods of one, three, and six months, retests 
showed 10.1, 18.2 and 26. 9 months respectively for 
average pupils. Practive effect was greatest in 
comprehension, less in *tmechanical reading, ’’ and 
slight in arithmetic. Implications for interpreting 
frequent retests of retarded readers were pointed 
out. 

At the college level, Halfter and Do uglass (27) 
developed a Commerce Reading Comprehe nsion 
Test. The details of selecting items, refining them, 
developing tentative norms, testing for validity and 
reliability, are reported. Furtherm ore, coeffi- 
cients of correlation with standardized reading tests 
as well as certain special tests for accountants re- 
veal high relationships. 
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Cations, Purdue University, 1959. B 
Compares **the prenatal and paranatal re- 


87. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 
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cords of 372 white male children with reading 
disorders born in Baltimore between 1935 and 
1945,” with the records of a similar number 
of matched controls toidentify possible 
factors related to the development of reading 
disorders. 

Kenworthy, С. W. “Ап Evaluation of the Re- 
sults of Instruction and Practice in the Tech- 
niques of Better Reading," Journal of Devel- 
opmental Reading, II (Summer, 1959), 11-16. 

Reports the methods and results ofa read- 
ing improvement program, involving 12 nine- 
ty-minute sessions, givento 150 members of 
an industrial plant and providing measures of 
gains a year after the training discontinued. 

Lewis, D. G. “Differences in Attainment Be- 
tween Primary Schools in Mixed-Language 
Areas: Their Dependence on Intelligence and 
Linguistic Background, ” The British Journal 


1960), 63-70. 
Bases conclusions onthe results of attain- 
ment tests in English (comprehension andus- 
age) and arithmetic (mechan ical problems) 
**given to all the ten-year-old pupils from 16 
primary schools in mixed language areas in 
Wales’’; “а non-verbal test of intelligence 
and a linguistic backgrou nd questionnaire 
were also given.”’ 
Lewis, Ralph. ‘Books That Germans Are 
Reading About America, ” The Library Quar- 
terly, XXIX (October, 1959), -50. 
Reports the results of an analysis ofthe 
books relating to America read most fre- 
quently by Germans to determine the possible 
effect that it might produce on the reader’s 
attitude toward America. 

Lockwood, J. Bryce. «Research on Problems 
in Reading Science," School Science and 
Mathematics, LIX (October, 1 F -56. 
— summarizes the findings of nineteen re- 
search studies relating to *the development 
of scientific vocabulary, ’’; ‘‘thelevel of read- 
ing difficulty of textbooks for sc іепсе”, and 
“the ability of science teachers to estim ate 
the reading difficulty of science textbooks. ’ 

McCullough, Constance M. *Implications of 
Research on Children's Concepts, '* The 
Reading Teacher, XIII (December, 1959), 100 

-07. 

Summarizes the findings of 39 studies un- 
der ‘‘what a concept is, " “һом concepts are 
formed, "' ‘‘factors influencing concept devel- 
opment, ’’ **what teachers can do.”’ 

McDonald, Arthur S., Zolik, Edwin 5. ‚ and 
Bryne, James А. “Reading Deficiencies and 
Personality Factors, " Starting and Improving 
College Reading Programs, Eighth Yearbook 
National Reading Conference. Fort Worth, 
Texas: The Texas Christian University Press, 


1959, 89-98. 
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43. 


44. 


45. 
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Reports the methods and results of an un- 
controlled pilot study including college stu- 
dents who were achieving below expectancy 
on the basis of high school grades and scores 
on entrance examinations to assess the pos- 
sibility of contributions from psychotherapy 
to a college improvement reading program. 

Mayhew, Jean В. and Weaver, Carl Н. ‘‘Four 
Methods of Teaching Reading Improvement at 
the College Level, ’’ Journal of Developmental 
Reading, ІП (Winter, 1960), 75-83, 

Compares the gains in reading skills by 96 
beginning students “іп regularly scheduled 
classes under four different methods of teach- 
ing." 

Melton, Howard B. ‘‘Reading Retention of E- 
leventh-Grade Students, ” Journal ofDevelop- 
mental Reading, П (Summer, 1959), 26-33. 

Studies the effectiveness of a reading im- 
provement program given to 66 tenth-grade 
students by comparing their reading ranks at 
the beginning and ending of the program and 
approximately a year later. 

Miller, Lyle L. “Current Use of Workbooks 
and Mechanical Aids,” Starting and Improving 
College Reading Programs, Eighth Yearbook 
of the National Reading Conference. Fort 
Worth, Texas: The TexasChristian Universi- 
ty Press, 1959, 67-75. 

Summarizes responses from 233 colleges 
relating to **growth or decline in reading pro- 
gram,” “соПере credit," *time spent on 
reading instruction, ” “utilization of wo rk- 


books, ’’ ‘‘materials to supplement workbooks}? 
“mechanical aids, ” 


46. Minkler, Rachel 5. “Developmental Patterns 


4T. 


48. 


in the Fundamental Skills of the Elementary 
School Programme, " Ontario Journal of Ed- 
ucational Research, II October, ‚45-50. 

Compares with their mental and chrono- 
logical ages, the reading and arithmetic ages 
of 16 children in a small private elementary 
School at each successive grade level from I 


to VI, as determined through the use of Stand- 
ardized tests. 


Moe, Iver L. and Маша, Frank. 


“Reading De- 
ficiencies Among Able Pupils, ” 


Journal of 
Developmental Reading, III (Autumn, 


1959), 
11-26. 

Reports the results of the diagnosis and 
corrective training in reading of twelve pupils 
with excellent report-card marks, highscores 
on two different standardized re ading tests, 
and intelligence quotients of 110 or better. 

Munro, Barry C. ‘‘Meaning and Learning,” 
Alberta Journal of Educational Res earch, V 
December, 1959), 268-81. 

Reports the results of a controlled experi- 
ment, including twelve Seventh-grade class- 
es, “to determine the learning outcomes” 


from the study of assigned mate rials, “ағ- 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. North, Robert E. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


ranged in an ascending order of meaning f ul- 
ness’’— facts, relationships, generalizations. 
Murray, Carol-Faith and Karlson, Bjorn. “А 
Concurrent Validity Study of the Silent Read- 
ing Tests and the Gates Re ading Diagnostic 


Tests," The Reading Teacher, ХШ (April, 
1960), 293-94, 296. 


Compares the means and standard devia- 
tions of the scores made by twenty children 
with reading disabilities on two tests which 
purport to measure the same skills to deter- 
mine if they yield equivalent distributions of 
scores. 

Natchez, Gladys. Personality Patterns and 
Oral Reading. New York: New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 

Reports a controlled experiment including 
59 retarded readers and 30 control subjects 
“Чо determine the rel ationship between à 


child's reaction during a reading situation and 
his reactions in general." 


Newton, Eunice Shaed. “ Empirical Г ifferences 
Between Adequate and Retarded Readers” 
2 Reading Teacher, XIII (October, 1959), 

0-44, 

Compares 176 adequate readers and 118 
retarded readers at the college level in re- 
Spect to “‘location and size of secondary 
school, Occupational status of pa rents, sex, 
chronological age, and earned sem ester av- 
егасез. ” 
‘Difficulty and Reliability of 

ry and Advanced Primary 

1958 Edition, for Independent 
1959 Fall Testing Program in 


I ols and Supplementary Stud- 
les, Educational Records Bulletin No. 76. 
ae ps Educational Records Bureau, 1960, 
А 2 conclusions оп test records secured 
rom Second and 329 third- ils in 
17 schools. Ке 
Norvell, George үу. What Boys and Girls Like 
to Read. Morristown, N. J.: Silver Burdett 
Company, 1958. 
Summarize 
of opinions’ г 


the Gates Prima 
Reading Tests, 

School Pupils, ” 
Independent 5сһо 


5 and interprets “ехргеввіоп8 
С om more than 24, 000 children 
in grades Ш to VI concerning 1576 literary 
Selections. 


Ong, Jin, Schneider, Kenneth, and Moray, Jo- 
Seph. “Reading Ability andPerimetrie Visual 
Field,” California Journal of Educational Re- 
Search, XT (Mare В › 61-67. 

Reports the results of a study involving 155 
Children, ages about 11, Ótodetermine the 
Characteristics of their “ 
eral visual fields” 
fields to various fa 
power reading and 

Pauk, Walter J. 
Valid for both 


perimetric periph- 
and to relate the sizes of 
ctors such as sex, 10/5» 
Speed of reading. 

“Are Present Reading Test$ 
Boys and Girls ?" Journal of 


Á 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59, 


60, 


Ploghoft, Milton Н. “Ро 


ROBINSON 


ae Research, LIII (March, 1960) 279 

Compares the scores of 150 ninth-grade 
boys and girls on seven tests other than read- 
ing to determine specific skills and attitudes 
which differentiate in the case of each sex, 
above and below average readers, asmea- 
sured by theCooperative Reading Comprehen- 
sion Test, C1 (Lowest Level). 


Penty, Ruth C. “Reading Ability and High 


School Drop-Outs, ’? National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors Journal, XXIII 
October, 1959), 11-15. 

Presents a general summary of a study en- 
titled Reading Ability and High School Drop- 
outs by Ruth Penty, New York: Bureau Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1956 (included in the 1955- 56 annual 
summary). 


Perrodin, Alex F. “Televiewing, Reading 


Habits, and Children's Social Values,"' Ele- 
mentary English, XXXVII (F eb ruary, 1960), 


86-90. 
Reports data from 352 pupils in grades IV 


to ҮШ inclusive “іо determine possible rela- 
tionships between certain television and read- 
ing habits of children and selected behavior 
traits'" —cooperation, friendliness, leader- 


Ship, responsibility. 


Pidgeon, D. A. “А National Survey of the Abil- 


ity and Attainment of Children at Three Age 
Levels,” The British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, ХХХ (June, 1 0), 124-33. 
Summarizes the results of tests in reading, 
arithmetic and non-verbal ability given toa 
sample of some 10,000 children from ‘‘main- 
tained or assisted schools” in England and 
Wales in three age groups (7, 10, and 14) to 
discover existing standards and thus provide 
a basis for future comparisons, for determin- 
ing amount of backwardness in each age group 
and for comparing the attainment of pupils in 


different types of schools. 


Plattor, Emma Е., Plattor, Stanton D. , Sher- 


wood, Clarence and Sherwood, Sylvia. “Не- 
lationship between Reading Retardation and the 
Measurement of Intelligence, »» Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, XXXVII (September, " 
49-51. о 

Reports scores made by “оп grade » апа 
retarded seventh graders on verbal and non- 
verbal intelligence tests to determine the val- 
idity of the assumption that ‘Лоу intelligence 
quotients obtained by ге tarded readers may 
reflect their reading retardation rather thana 


basic inability to learn. "' | 
Reading Readiness 


Workbooks Promote Readiness?" Elementary 


English, XXXVI (October, 1959), 424- 

— Summarizes the results of a partially con- 
trolled experiment, including а total of 55 kin- 
dergarten children, todeterm ine the effec- 


66. Robertson, Malcol 
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tiveness of the use of readiness workbooks as 
measured by improvement during the training 
period and summer in scores made on the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test. 

Potts, Eric. “А Factorial Study of the Rela- 
tionship Between the Child’s Vocabulary and 
His Reading Progress at the Infants’ Stage, ed 
(Abstract of Thesis submitted for the degree 
of M. Ed. in the University of Manchester, 
April, 1959) The British Journal of Education- 
al Psychology, XXX (February, 1960), 84-86. 

Reports the results of a study including 
107 boys and 90 girls between 72 and 78 
months of age from eight infant s chools to 
test the hypothesis that ‘‘an extensive vocabu- 
lary predisposes a child to early success in 
reading. *’ 


62. Ramsey, Wallace. “Ап Analysis of Variables 


Predictive of Reading Growth," Journal of 
Developmental Reading, Ш (Spring, 1 960), 
158-64. 

The results of a statistical study based on 


test scores from 138 eleventh grade students 
“Чо determine which of several var iables 
were predictive of success in improving var- 
ious important reading abilities, "particular- 
ly speed, comprehension and vocabulary. 

Rankin, Earl F. J. “Тһе Cloze Procedure— 
Its Validity and Utility, "' Starting and Improv- 
ing College Reading Programs, Eighth Year- 
book of the National R ea ding Conference. 
Fort Worth, Texas: The Texas Christian Uni- 
versity Press, 1959, 131-44. 

Summarizes “еуідепсе concerningthe em- 
pirical validity of the proc edure as a tech- 
nique for measuring readability, intelligence, 
pre-reading knowledge, comprehension. z 


64. Raygor, Alton V., Vance, Forrest L., and 


Adcock, Donna. “Тһе Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment of College Reading Diffic ul ties Using 
Patterns of Symptomatic Statements," Jour- 
nal of Developmental Reading, Ш (Autumn, 
1 ‚ 3-10. 

Reports the results ofasearchfor a meth- 
od of developing ‘‘symptomatic syndromes in- 
dependent of preconceived notions as to what 
the basic kinds of reading disability might be 

through the use of the student's o wn self de- 
scriptions. 
Roberts, Geoffrey R. ay. 
tion in Remedial Reading, 


—A Study of Motiva- 
” The British Jour- 


nal of Educational Psychology, ХХХ (June, 
1960), 176-79. *. 
Ww: 


Reports the results of experim ents 
poor readers to determine the advantages and 
limitations of three methods of motivating ef- 
fort. (The fifth paper ina symposium on The 
Diagnosis and Remedial Treatment of Reading 

2222 ies". 
ыла Md m H. and Harrison, Mildred 


M. “Reading Skill As а Predictor of College 
al of Educational Re- 


Achievement, ’’ Journ: 
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OT. 


68. 


69. 
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search, LIII (March, 1960), 258-62. 

Presents correlations between the scores 
made by 152 college freshmen on the Diagnos- 
tic Reading Test: Survey Section with semes- 
ter grade point averages totest the hypothesis 
“that scores on a standardized reading test 
show a predictive relationship to college 
grades." 4 

Robinson, H. Alan and Dramer, Dan S. “Нірһ 
School Reading - 1958,’’ Journal of Develop- 
mental Reading, III (Winter, 1 » 94-105. 

The first of a series of annual summaries 
of the professional literature on junior and 
senior high school reading, including perti- 
nent scientific studies. 

Robinson, Helen M., Mozzi, Lucille, Wittick, 
Mildred Letton, and Ros enbloom, Alfred A. 
“Children’s Perceptual Achievement Forms: 
A Three Year Study," American Journal of 
Optometry and Archives of American Academy 
of Optometry, XXXVII (May, 1 5 -37. 

Reports the results of a study to determin 
the value of the Children’s Perc eptual A- 
chievement Forms as a predictor of reading 
achievement, using scores on various tests 
given to those of 87 first grade pupils in 1956 
-57 who remained in school for the three 
years. 

Safford, Alton L. ‘‘Evaluation of an Individual - 
ized Reading Program, ” The Reading Teach- 
er, ХШ (April, 1960), 266-10. — — — — 
^ Analyzes the scores made on the reading 
Section of the California Test Battery by pu- 
pils in seven classes representing Grades III 
to VI inclusive and who had been taught by the 
individualized teaching technique to determine 
extent of growth as compared with that of pu- 


pils taught by other techniques in the school 
system. 


70. Sartain, Harry W. “Тһе Roseville Experiment 


11. 


With Individualized Readi пр,” The Reading 
Teacher, ХШ (April, 1960), 277- 


81. (Also 
See related bibliography pp. 262-64.) 


Reports a carefully planned Study including 
ten second-grade classes to compare the pro- 
gress of pupils taught by individualized self 
selection and by basic readers and organized 
in ability groups with a variety of supplemen- 
tary books. 

Savage, H. W. “Validity of the Lominion Group 
Test of Reading Readiness—Short Form, and 
Differences AmongGroups of Pupils Tested, ” 
Ontario Journal of Educational Res e arch, II 
October, 1959), 63-70. 

Summarizes and interprets scores on two 
types of short forms of thetest given in Octo- 
ber, 1955 and on the Dominion Achievement 
Test in Silent Reading given in 1956, 


72. Savard, William С. “Ап Evaluation of an Abil- 


ity Grouping Program,"'California Journal of 


Educational Research, XI (March, 1960), 56- 
ты 


74. Scholl, Geraldine Т. 


15. Schramm, Wilbur, Lyle, 


76. Schubert, Delwyn G. 


79. S 


Compares the progress of more than 1200 
pupils in grades IV to VIII under conditions of 
“limited range grouping" with that of the pre- 
vious year under usual heterogeneous class 
groupings; also explores the relationship be- 
tween intelligence and the effects oflimited 
range grouping. 


73. Schiavone, James. “А Seventh-Grade Reading 


Enrichment Program,"' Journal of Devel ор- 
mental Reading, ІП (Winter, 1960), 106-14. 
Summarizes responses of stude nts toa 
questionnaire requesting their evaluation of 
the activities pursued in a reading enrichment 
program and the time devoted to them. 
“Тһе Reading and Spelling 
Achievement of a Group of English Children, "' 
University of Michigan School of Education 
Bulletin, XXXI April, 1960), -07. 
Compares the achievement of 150 children 


in Burton, England withnorms on the Stanford 
Achievement Test. 


Jack, and Parker, 
Edwin B. “Patterns in Children's Reading of 
Newspapers, " Journalism Quarterly, XXXVII 
(Winter, 1960), 35-40. 


Summarizes information secured from 200 
to 400 pupils per grade in grades I to VI and 
in the eighth, tenth and twelfth grades in rep- 
resentative schools in San F rancisco, con- 
cerning various aspects of their reading, with 
Special reference to newspaper reading, and 
their use of other mass media. 


“Ро Teachers Read About 
Reading?” California Journal of Educational 
Research, XI March, 1 


Summarizes the res 
ienced teachers in Cali 
to six questions relatin 


a , and number of maga- 
zines subscribed for t 


“о сһеск and 
Altus (1956) on the 
Í retarded readers 
hsler Intelligence 


52.55 tion, LXXX (May, 1960), 


Describes pro 
partially control] 
erage readers?" 
termine the valu 


cedures and findings in а 
ed experiment including‘‘av- 
in grades four and six to de- 
е of the three TV lessons рег 
Week as part of the total reading program. 

taiger, Ralph С. “Language Arts Research, 
1958,” Elementary English, XXXVI (Novem- 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


ROBINSON 


ber, 1959), 502-10. 

Lists 284 research studies relating to 
reading reported as completed or in progress 
during 1958. A corresponding list for 1956 
appeared in the April, 1957 issue of Elemen- 
tary English. b 5 

Standish, E. J. ‘‘Readiness to Read, " Educa- 
ational Research, II (November, 1959), 29- 

Discusses the findings and implications of 
twenty-one studies relating to various aspects 
of reading readiness: ‘‘the task of the teacher 
of beginners, ” ‘ascertaining stages of read- 
ing development, ” ‘ве use of reading tests 
for diagnostic purposes, " *'the value of read- 
ing readiness tests, ” ‘teachers’ attitudes 
towards and recognition of reading readiness." 

Stinson, Pairlee J. and Morrison, Mildred M. 
“бех Differences Among High School Seniors,” 
Journal of Educational Research, LIII (No- 
vember, 1959), 103-08. 

Presents an analysis of test scores for 36 
boys and 33 girls to determine ''the relation- 
ships of the subtests of the Differential Apti- 
tude Tests and the Cooperative English, C 2, 
to grade-point average and to an abbreviated 
form of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale." 

Sutton, Rachel S. ‘‘Variations in Reading A- 
chievement of Selected Children, ’’ Elementa- 
ry English, XXXVII (February, 1960) 97-101 

Describes the procedures and presents ex- 
amples of findings in а study of variations in 
reading achievement of children over a seven 
-year period who scored high in reading 
readiness in the kindergarten; sought also to 
identify environmental influences that tend to 
foster individuality and independence in read- 
ing. 

Tamkin, Arthur R. 
Disability in Emotio 
Journal of Education 
1960), 313-15. 

Summarizes the results of a study includ- 
ing 22 boys and 12 girls, mean ages 8. 7, and 
9.4 respectively, who had been hospitalized 
for treatment of emotional disorders, to as- 
certain the frequency of educational disabil- 
ity in reading and arithmetic and relation- 


Ships, if any. 

Taylor, Stanford Е., Frackenpohl, Helen and 
Pettee, James L. Grade Level Norms for the 
Components of the Fundamental Reading Skill, 
Educational Developmental Laboratories Re- 
Search and Information Bulletin No. 3. New 
York: Educational Developmental Laborator- 


les, Inc., 1960. 
Norms for five с 


«А Survey of Educational 
nally Disturbed Children; 
al Research, LIII (April, 


omponents of reading for 


&rades one to college inclusive, based on eye- 
Movement records from 12,143 subjects In 
non-homogeneously grouped classes in schools 
Widely distributed throughout the country. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


Thayer, Leo О. and Pronko, N. Н. ‘‘Factors 

ЕТ ee aie Perception in Reading, ” 
ournal of General Psycholo 
1959), 51-59. : ата uis 

Describes the methods and results ofa 
study among 112 college sophomores to deter- 
mine how implied ethical and moral values 
alter a ‘‘reader’s perceptions and conceptual- 
izations of the people and ideas he was read- 
ing about. "" 

Thornton, Cecil M. “Туо High School Reading 
Improvement Programs,"' Journal of Devel- 
opmental Reading, III (Winter, 1960), 115-22. 

Describes efforts, including apartially 
controlled experiment, toimprove high school 
reading, and presents a statistical analysis of 
scores before and after training to identify 
elements of strength and weakness inthe pro- 
cedures followed. 

Tinker, Miles A. ‘‘Print for Children's Text- 
books, ” Education, LXXX (September, 1959), 
37-40. 

Summarizes the results of ten investiga- 
tions relating to the legibility of print under 
the following headings:“‘size of type, [^ 
“length of line, ’’ *«leading, ”есіуіе of type 
face, ” **quality and color of paper,’ “color 
of paper and ink. ” 

Tinker, Miles A. **Legibility of Mathematical 
Tables, ” Journal of Applied Psy chology, 
XLIV (April, 1960), 83-87. 

Reports findings of an experiment includ- 
ing 246 subjects to determine ‘‘the effect of 
type size, arrangement of num erals іп col- 
umns, and space versus space plus a rule be- 
tween columns on the speed of locating powers 
and roots in mathematical tables. ” 

Townsend, Agatha. ‘‘Another Look at Reading 
Interests, ” The Reading Teacher, XIII (Ap- 
ril, 1960), 297-98, 301-02. 

Reviews trends in amount of research re- 
lating to reading interests, points out signif- 
icant weaknesses in reported research, and 
suggests the nature of needed research in the 
field. 

Traxler, Arthur E. “Recent Findingsand 
Trends in Research on Reading, » The Read- 
ing Teacher, XIII (December, 1959), 

Summarizes the major findings of research 
on reading, 1953-57, under such headings as 
readiness, interest, г eading and other sub- 
jects, phonics, tests, speed of reading, vis- 
ual defects, auditory defects, typography, di- 
agnosis, remedial and corrective work. 

Traxler, Arthur E. ‘‘Some Independent School 
Results on the Cooperative School and College 
Ability Tests, Levels 2-5,” 1959 Fall Test- 
ing Program inIndependent Schools ап Sup- 
plementary Studies, Educational Records 
Bulletin, No. 16. New York: Educational Re- 


cords Bureau, 1960, 51-64. 
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92. 


93. 
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Presents correlations of scores ‘‘on the 
Schools Ability Test with comprehension on 
three reading tests for several small groups 
of independent school pupils. ’’ | 

Traxler, Arthur E. and Jungeblut, Ann, with 
the assistance of the Educational Records Bu- 
reau Staff. Research in Reading During An- 
other Four Years: Summary and Bibliography. 
Educational Records Bulletin, No. 15. New 
York: Educational Records Bureau, May, 
1960. Entire issue. 

Summarizes the major findings of 438 sci- 
entific studies relating to reading published 
between July 1, 1953 and December 31, 1957, 


includes annotated bibliographical references. 


Vernon, М. D. “The Perc eptual Process in 
Reading," The Reading Teacher, XIII (Octo- 
ber, 1959), 2-8, 

Summarizes evidence from 22 studies ге- 
lating to nature of the perc eptual process in 
reading and how words are perceived, 


94. Vernon, M. D. “I— The Investigation of Read- 


95. Vineyard, Edwin E. and Bailey, 


96. Weeks, Lewis E., Jr. 


ing Problems Today,” The British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXX (Jun e, 1960) 
146-54. 

Presents a critical review of previous re- 
Search under the following headings: “reading 


Surveys, " ‘‘techniques of inves tigating the 
effects of teaching methods," “studies of 
groups of retarded readers," « individual 


Studies." (The first paper in a symposium 
on “Тһе Diagnosis and Rem ed ial Treatment 
of Reading Difficulties. +) 


Robert B. 
Ability, Lis- 
holastic A- 
pmental Read- 


“Interrelationships of Read ing 
tening Skill, Intelligence and Sc 
chievement,’’ Journal of Develo 
ing, III (Spring, 1960), 174-78. 
^ Bases conclusions On а series of intercor- 
relations, partial correl ations, and second 
order partial correlation c oeffic 
Scores made by 114 freshmen coll 
in tests of reading ability, listening skill and 
intelligence and grade point averages as mea- 
sures of scholastic achievement. 


“Speeding Up Reading: 
A Self-Help Program 


for College Freshmen,’ 
Journal of Developmental Re ading, Ш (Au- 
— eet’ Reading, 


ients, using 
ege students 


97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


101. Zamchick 


* low achievers “who had been non 


tumn, 1959), 35-42. 

Describes the methods usedand the results 
secured through efforts to stimulate students 
to improve their speedof reading оп their own 
initiative and effort. 

Witty, Paul, with theassistance of Ann Coomer 
and Robert Sizemore. ‘Individualized Reading 
— A Summary and Evaluation," Elementary 
English, XXXVI (October, 1959), 401-12,450. 

Reviews opinion and resear ch concering 
the nature of individualized re ading and its 
efficiency as a mode of instruction. 

Worth, Walter Н. **Promotion vs. Non-Pro- 
motion: П, The Edmonton Study, ’’ The Alber- 


ta Journal of Educational Research, V (Sep- 
tember, 1959), 191-203. 


“Compares the effect of promotion and 
non-promotion on the school achievement (in- 
cluding reading) and social personal develop- 
теп?” of 66 matched pairs of third and fourth 
grade pupils “ordinarily categorized as non- 
achievers,” 

Worth, Walter H. and Shores, 
“Does Non-Promotion Improve 
in the Language Arts?" Elemen: 
XXXVII 


(January, 1960) 
Comp: 


J. Harlan, 
Achievement 
tary English, 
$ . 

ares the progress inread ing of 66 
-promoted 
a like num- 
n promoted 


and repeated the third grade with 
ber of low achievers who had bee 
to the fourth grade.’’ 


Wrolstad, Merald Е. “Adut Prefere neces in 


Typography: Exploring the Function of De- 
Sign," Jour 


nalism Quarterly, XXXVII (Spri , 
1960), 211-23. зы. 


Reports the results of an experiment in- 
volving 432 adults to determine ‘the influence 
of symmetry, of design principles, and of the 
age, sex, and education of respondents upon 
their preferences for ‘good’ or ‘poor’ typo- 
graphy” (as defined by expert judgment). 
terns, "* fpes "Paperback Buying Pat- 


Д ish Jo 
1960), 336-40, 377 urnal, XLIX (Мау, 


resents and int 


P a 
опе-уеа erprets the results of a 


grade classes (а superi d 
perior, апау е, ап 
two remedial), , Шы 
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CHILDREN'S LIKES AND DISLIKES 


ABOUT WHAT THEY READ 


J. H. COLEMAN 
Executive Analysis Corporation, New York 
ANN JUNGEBLUT 
Educational Records Bureau, New York 


SCHOOL CHILDREN 8 to 12 years ofage give 
Substantial evidence that they make discriminating 
judgments about what they like to read and what they 
dislike reading. 

This has significant implications where it is as- 
sumed that children learn more readily and effec- 
tively as they find some genuine appeal in what they 
ДҮН led to do or work with. That is, there is еуі- 

ence to conclude that children’s interest ratings of 
reading materials form a necessary adjunct to adult 
E mpi and statistical indices of readability in or- 

ег to achieve the optimum grade placement of ma- 
terial for children to read. 


How the Children Made Their Ratings 


In this investigation, the selection which a child 
rated was photo-offset on a single 82 by 13 inch page. 
The children learned how to do the rating from their 
teachers who were provided with comprehensive, 
Written instructions. 

The rating device is shown in 
rating scale was utilized by Tho 

h.D., in developing the vocational interest inven- 
tory «How Well Do You Know Your Interests?" 
I The children were not asked to give their names. 
t was hoped that such anonymity wo uld encourage 
tee to feel immune from any censure they might 

ink their uninhibited choice would entail. How- 
bend teachers were instructed to let the children 
bi yen their names on the rating sheetsifthey seem- 

uncomfortable not doing 50. 

Better than 99% of the ratings were filled out ful- 


ly by the children. Only а very few erasures occur- 
ed. For this reason, the children seemed to feel 


fairly sure and secure in the judgments they ex- 


Presseq. 
ж m rating steps were given nume гіс al values 
T 5 to 0 in descending order from Like velo 
rs much"! to “Dislike very, Very much?’ This was 
© to compute medians and measures of concen- 


Figurel. This 
mas N. Jenkins, 


CON Жон 


* " 
Guiler, w, s,, and Coleman, J. H. Ве 


ading for Meaning. Chicago 
Reading то 25 


tration-dispersion of the ratings. 
The Selections the Children Rated 


A total of 81 selections, varying in length from 
approximately 225 to 400 words, were rated by 
children in Grades 3, 4, 5, and 6. Sixty -three of 
the selections, taken mainly from children’s books 
published for the trade with a few drawn from text- 
books and supplementary texts, were chosen from 
Books 4, 5, and 6 of Reading for Meaning*. Of the 
63, 19 are in Book 4, 24 in Book 5, and 20 in Book 
6. Eighteen of the selections were new excerpts 
from children's books. The content of the selections 
is illustrated in Table I. 

The combined independent ra 
authors were obtained on all uni 
and 6. These ratings were judgments 
of the selection to children of the age 
combined with its appropriateness in 
cational goals. Each selection was ra 
point scale, namely, Good, Acceptable, or Poor. 

Numerical values of 2, 1, and 0, respectively, 
were assigned to the Suitability Ratings in order to 
facilitate a comparison of the judgments of adults, 
experienced as educators, with the children’s in- 
terest ratings. Only those units from the books with 
a combined Suitability Rating of 3 or better were u- 
tilized in this study. A Suitability Rating of 6 indi- 
cates unanimous agreement upon the rating of Good. 
If two judges rated a selection Good and one Poor, 
or if two rated it Acceptable and one Good, the com- 
bined rating equaled 4, and so forth. 

The Lorge Readability Index was used asthe pri- 
mary instrument for the grade placement of the se- 
lections. This consists of a standardized formula 
for analyzing the relative complexity of grammatical 
structure and the difficulty of the vo cabulary of 2 
reading passage. The R.I.'s of the selections em- 
ployed in this study ranged from 3.1 to 7.0 or, 
roughly, from a grade level comparable withthe be- 
ginning of third grade through sixth. 
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TABLE I 


DESCRIPTION OF 24 SELECTIONS FOR FIFTH-GRADERS 


No. Description N 4 5 6 
ме са Жыра ыра ----- - 
1. How Heat Travels: dialogue оп thermometers and cooling 177 A ABE ABE 
2. Мг. Toad's Tongue: Peter Rabbit sees an unusual tongue 120%0-Ү АВ А 
3. Being a Good Camper: the family puts out a camp fire 86 В АВ 2 
4. Тһе Closest Star: many lifetimes away even by rocket Зе АВ А 
5. We Raise Our Hats: courtesy from knights of old 120 A AB AB 
6. Where We Get Rubber: from rubber trees to balls and boats 124 B AB AB 
Т, Тһе Porcupine: how an unusual animal lives ІТІ В АВЕ В 
8. Peter Drives a Tractor: humorous story about showing off 121 B ABE B 
9. Bears on a Railroad Track: a Canadian adventure 168 AE ABE AE 
10. Why the Sea is Salty: description and an experiment to do 202 AE ABE ABE 
ll. Cotton Farming: how cotton grows and is used 104 В АВ В 
12. Тһе Picnic Basket: a mischievous swan 108 В AB B 
13. From Rain to River: description and an experiment to do 114 АЕ AB A 
14. Shore Birds from Everywhere: the penguin and many others 193 AE ABE ABE 
15. The School Train: studying in rural Canada 111 B ABE B 
16. Shearing the Sheep: a boy helps do a big job 68 В B b 
150 A AB ABE 


17. Тһе Great Oak: Baltimore orioles build a nest 


179 AE ABE AE 


18. The Pony Express: picked ponies and fearless riders 


19. plants Feed Themselves: our dependence on plant processes 153 AE ABE E 
20. Lichens: how plants change rocks into soil 205 АВ АВЕ ABE 
21. Dry апа Wet Seasons: a river changes with the seasons 204 AE AB AE 
92. Kinds of Trains: moving passengers, freight and circuses 164 AE ABE AE 
176 A ABE ABE 


23. Water Birds: fishing pirds and long-distance flyers 
147 AB ABE B 


24; Famous Clocks of the World: some large and some amusing 
tries under grades 4, 9, and 6 refer to the com- 


N indicates the total number of interest ratings secured; en 
unities in which children rated the selection. 
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The Children Who Made the Ratings 


Approximately 750 children in grades 4, 5, and 
6 in the public schools of Allentown, Penna., 
Bloomfield, N. J.; and Eastchester, N. Y., each 
rated 12-14 selections. The first city is situated 
in an industrial area while the other two may be 
classified as industrial-residential suburban. 

Two elementary schools each in Allentown and 
Bloomfield, with one in Eastchester, participated 
in the study, and we wish to acknowledge our heart- 
felt appreciation to them for assistance in astudy 
which, we hope, has added something of educational 
benefit. The fact that pupils in two rooms in each 
grade and school participated made it possible to 
duplicate ratings under various conditions so as to 
obtain both intra-school and inter-community sam- 
plings of the ratings. 

Classrooms varied from 18 to 34 children, ay- 
eraging about 25. Thus, overcrowded classroom 
conditions did not seem to obtain. In the 5th grade, 
there are 41 instances in3, 332 ratings that children 

could not read the selection. Тһеѕес NR’s in- 
volve much fewer than 41 pupils as seen by the 13- 
year-old 6th grade girl who could not read any of 
the 5th grade selections offered to her. In most 
cases, these children read all butone or two selec- 
tions. Thus, most of these pupils who were unable 
to read a selection were of normal age for their 
grade. In two of the participating schools, the pro- 
ject was in the hands of a full-time remedial teach- 
er. 

One goal of the study was to have a selection 
rated by children in seven classrooms, three at the 
optimal grade level, twoin the grade below and two 
in the grade above. The goal was approximated 
only for most of the 5th grade selections. Although 
it was not contemplated that 3rd graders would be 
included, the interest arousedintwo schools elicit- 
ed a request to permit 35 third graders in two rooms 
to rate five appropriate selections each during the 
last month of the school year. The reports avail- 
able indicate that doing the ratings appealed to the 
children. 

On the assumption that the children might become 
more discriminating as they acquired practic ein 
the procedure, arrangements were made so that a 
minimum of ratings on any given unit were 
the first any children made. 

As with many studies of this type, some unpre- 
dictable delays and postponements in participation 
occurred. This necessitated some juggling of plans 
so as to insure obtaining a maximum of useful data. 


among 


Analysis of Children's Ratings on a Single Selection 


The methods utilized in assessing the ratings can 
be illustrated with the data for selections initially 
grouped as most appropriate for the 5th grade child- 
ird distributions of interest-aversion ratings by 
202 children on the 20th selection in the 5th grade 


group are given in Table II. In each grade, ratings 
are by children in only one classroom per commun- 
ity. The data were obtainedfrom eight classrooms. 
Three children of normal grade age indicated that 
they could not read the selection (CNR, Table II). 
The spread of the distributions indicates that the 


* children understood how to use the rating method, 


that they vary in liking or disliking the sele ction, 
and that they felt relatively free to indicate their 
preferences. 

How did the childrenlikethisselection? It would 
be ideal if all of them rated it “like very, very 
much, ” but they didn't. Hence, their empirical 
choices require analysis to obtain some of their 
meaning. The 5th graders' ratings will be consid- 
ered first. Table III reveals that the median rating 
for the boys was 4.4, that for the girls 4.2, while 
their combined median was 4.3. This is interpret- 
ed in relation to a value of 4 given a rating of ''like 
quite a lot."' In other words, the average rating by 
these children was definitely on the liking side. The 
inter-quartile range of 3.4 - 4.9 shows that half the 
ratings tended to be grouped fairly well around the 
median of 4.3. Italso indicates that 15% of the 
Children rated the selection 3.4 or better. Actual- 
ly, 81.5% gave a rating showing that they liked the 
Selection to some degree. Furthermore, 20% of the 
children liked it very, very much. 

It is also evident that 12 of the 5th graders dis- 
liked the selection, seven of them quite alot and one 
very, very much. Is this sufficient reason for dis- 
carding the selection for potential use in a remedial 
reading program for retarded r eaders in the 5th 
grade? Further investigation of the data Suggests 
а negative answer to the question. For e xample, 
the master tabulation sheet reveals that 11 of the12 
dislike choices were made by children in only one 
of the three communities. In one of the other com- 
munities, 20 of the 22 5th graders rated it in the 
highest two steps of liking on the scale, It isn’t in- 
ыша the children who disliked this selection 

Tonic negative attitude, For example, 22 
of 23 of them highest ratings of liking 
В grade series. 


г Я ange rocks into plant-grow- 
ing Soil. The children У p = с 


Be SO: ho disliked theselection 
lived in an industrial co 


munities, itmay be asked 
i ither have not acquir- 
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TABLE П 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTEREST-AVERSION RATINGS BY 202 CHILDREN IN GRADES 4, 5, AND 6 


OF SELECTION 20 IN TABLE I 


225 


8 Grade 4 Grade 5 Сгаде 6 
ex-- _ Boys (26) Girls (32) Both ys (28) Girls (22) Both Boys iris 
Ay Ii Total 8-9 10 11 Tota Total 9 0 ты 9-10 ii Toal Tol 11 12 13 14 Tom II 12 13 Total TE 
ng 
5 9 12 7 7 19 55 10 i $ x i 1 1 1 2 
Ш 2 5 17 jd dé ета 4 M 15 30 1 5 6 6 9 i 
ES: 4 4 5 9 2 4 6 Бат 13 04 15 в 14 29 
2 1 1 2 2 4 Ея 3 1 1 4 4 3 p^ ow 12 19 
1 1 4 4 5 3 3 sre 7% $ 3 4 1 27726 
9 2 3 i 2 1 1 а № ха 202 8:25 
CNR 2 2 2 if 34 
Grade-- ОШ 5 
Allentown 34 30 22 
Bloomfield 25 22 28 
Eastchester -- 18 26 
Total 5 т в 205 
TABLE Ш 
READABILITY, SUITABILITY, AND CHILDREN'S RATINGS OF SEVEN FIFTH-GRADE SELECTIONS 
Unit gi Grade 5 Grade 6 
-I. S.R. Grade 4 = 115 Both ©, - Qs 
= G Boys Girls Both 0 О. Траг Б G Boys Girl n 
TT жон Min Елін Vr Qs Tou N N маъ Md. Мап. ' ы № Mdn Mdn. Mdn. 
9 49 48 25 23 $8 3.9 3.8 3.04.9 70 35 354.4 43 44 35-53 50 29 27 3.6 82 3.3 2,4-3.9 
10 4.9 a rus cd бо Wu б 45 EEE 44 44 3652 вз 44 за зв 87 S.T 26% 
^ in 48 21 27 3.8 3.6 37 2 6-5.2 66 38 2842 4.1 4.2 3.4-4.9 то 43 36 39 3.6 3.8 29-47 
` 2 Ж | -5.3 
18 54 ю 3) £D 62 49 51 43-56 70 40 3049 47 48 42-54 59 33 26 48 4.5 4.6 4.0-5 
з 4 à ,4-3.9 
% Б.з 59 26 33 4.8 4.2 4.4 3.1-5.3 70 38 324.4 4.2 4.3 3.4-4.9 6 35 41 3.3 32 3.3 24 
á я ў .4-3.9 
1 5.3 m wel de Вт ай Deer a ay жад 44 ай $461 14 48 49 94 84 3.2 24 
Е ў i .2-4.6 
3 вз 20 23 5.0 41 45 32-53 66 а мал өз 45 308-62. 56 80 34 36 3.9 3.9 3.2 
Я T ы ; Ы 22-5. 
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To sum up the matter, the structure of the com- 
position in this selection (R.I.-5.3) hardly seems 
to account for such disliking of it as the negative 
ratings reveal since children in the same grade in 
the same schools showed strong or stronger aver- 
age liking for selections with similar or slightly 
higher indices of readability. The selection appears 
to be quite appropriate for rem edial reading pur- 
poses in the 5th grade exceptinthoseschools which 
may minimize science reading at or beforethis 
grade level. The retarded readers might find it 
difficult to handle, but so long as such a large pro- 
portion of their age peers like it, this sel ection 
would appear to be one to give retarded readers 

some stimulus to raise theirlevel of reading abil- 
ity when it is utilized with a glossary andexercises 
which are conducive to improving ability to read. 

The conclusion just mentioned f 
port from the data for the 4thgrade where the com- 
bined median rating is 4. 4 though the inter-quartile 
range shows somewhat greater spread of interest 
and aversion. Two of the 59 children could not read 
it, of course, but the boys in particular liked it. 
The selection could be utilized in the 4th grade but 
"use n be better placed in the 5th, all things con- 
sidered. 


In the 6th grade, the i 
that the ratings are 


inds some sup- 


appear to have as strong an 
appeal to children of thi i 3 
lower grade. 

The analysis now turns 


o 5 to the ratings of all the 
selections originally place 


d in the 5th grade group. 
Interest Ratings for А1 5th-Grade-Level Selections 


Measures relevant to the appro riate 
placement of all 24 selections РДЕ тс oes 
this 5th grade group were made. Seven of them are 
presented in Table Ш. With the medians and inter- 
quartile ranges will be found the Readability Index 
Suitability Rating, and number of ratings (N)for 
each selection. 

The data for selection 18 are i 
medians reveal ratings of likin 
both boys and girls in all three g 
and 6th. Only 13 of 177 children in Seven class- 
rooms from three communities Бауе it any of the 
three ratings of disliking. In this sense itmay be 
said to be optimally interesting to children. While 
the 50 4th graders who rated it did so near the end 

of the year, the В.Т. for this selectionis Such, 5.1, 
to expect that more than two children in thatgrade 
would have found its structure difficult enough to 
express more distaste for it. Under the circum- 
віапсев, the subject matter is of interest. It re- 
lates some of the story of “young Johnny Егу” who 
delivered the first mail from San Francisco to St. 
Joseph, Mo., on the last leg of the ride by the Pony 
Express. Along with pertinent details there is dra- 


nteresting, Its 
g it on the part of 
rades--4th, 5th, 


ma involving the American dream. “This thing 
could never be done, they said to each other. Soon 
а rider came into view. His pony was riding hard 
andlow. As the rider crossed the line, he shouted 
and threw off the mailbags. Then the rowd went 
wild. The trip had been made withafew minutes to 
Spare." Ifall the information we want and need to 
learn by reading could be presented so appealingly, 
Selecting material for children to read would be 
markedly simplified, 

The interest ratings of selection баг e curious. 
Fourth graders like italot and so do 6th graders, 
yet half the 5th graders dislike it, someof them ve- 
hemently. This holds forthetwo classrooms in two 
different communities, one industrial, one subur- 
ban. This would seem logical if either younger or 
older children exhibited Similar variation of choice. 
The selection consists of arather factual discussion 
of both natural and synthetic rubber, though details 
given have interest, some of it historical. А com- 
parably factual selection about clocks (No. 24) gets 
à strong interest rating from 5th graders and һа5 
the highest R.I. of the group. The s ample of 124 
children from five different classrooms and three 
grades in two different communities who rated No. 
6 may still be atypical. Or these particular child- 
ren may simply have been fed up, soto speak, with 
too much reading about rubber in the 5th grade this 
year. We don’t know. One valid inference seems 
to be that one never knows until the data аге in- 
Under the circumstances, this selection may be 


better placed in the 4th grade for remedial reading 
purposes. 


АП the facts do 
dian of 4.2 so far 


he reason is that five of it 
whom it was given could not rent E 
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Girls iL UIN Sl grado, and шынын tee bore ап 
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Wl as the other children did, ita glossary ° 
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.00 
ranges, with 
the children 


п was selection No. 15. The rating" 
YS, 3.6; girls, 4.2; both, 3.9, with an 1? 
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week. The 5th grade children indifferent commun- 
ities varied greatly in their attitudes toward this 
Selection. Those from the industrial area rated it 
4.3 while those in one of the more suburban com- 
munities rated it 2.5. If it may beassumedthat the 
former are relatively less widely read and, for that 
Or other reasons, are more readily interested in 
Subject matter of this kind about other children, 
this selection would still appear to have an appeal 
for many retarded readers if they are not too over- 
age for their grade. 

The Readability Index of the selections we gave 
а Suitability Rating of 3ranged from 4.2 to 5.1. By 
the R.I. , these selections are not too complicated 
for 5th graders. The children's interest ratings 
lend some support to the conclusion that selections 
Which appear to be merely acceptable sofar as their 
Suitability for educational goals and probable appeal 
to children is judged, still may begood material for 
remedial purposes. The reason stems from the fact 
that the children rated these selections as quite in- 
teresting to them. Мо. 4 is one selection with a 
Suitability Rating of 3. Ithasaninterestrating me- 
dian of 4.7. No. 5 is another, with a median rating 
044,2. More than half the5thgradersliked No. 11, 
as its median of 3.5 reveals. Atthe sametime, 4th 
graders like it more, so that it appears more ap- 
Propriate for remedial remedial purposes at that 
grade level. No. 17, with a median of 4.6 and ап 
inter-quartile range of 3.9 - 5.3, is clearly well 
Placed in the 5th grade in accordance with children’s 
liking for И. 

Selection No. 12 with ап S. R. of 3, seems to be 
ап exception. Fifth grade girls rate this high for 
interest, but with the boys the probabilities seem to 
be 50-50 that they will dislike it. This is an inter- 
esting sex difference, for one thing. For another, 
95% of the 5th graders in one community rated it 

like very, very much, ” or “‘like quite alot. How- 
еуег, the boys and girls in the primarily industrial 
Community varied greatly, someliking it very, Very 
Much and some disliking it with equal intensity. 
This helps to explain the inter-quartile range of 2.0 
-5.1. The content of the selection covers а humor- 
9us incident about a possibly perfectionist ‘Aunt 
Who took her nephew on a picnic and instructed him 
О watch the picnic basket while she hunted up some 
fresh drinking water. Wading appealed more to the 
Оу and in his neglect a swan came along, picked up 
the basket, and started it floating along ahead of 
him. “Auntie saved the day by returning just in time 
to use her trusty umbrella with the crooked handle, 
Which she always carried to picnics, to retrieve the 

nch, 


much to the children of 
h pronounced distaste 
munity? It’s any- 
tion is obtained, 


n Why does this appeal so 
for Community and have suc 
od Some others in another com 
yet)? Suess until further informatio om 
nn 916 cannot refrain from wondering. Do 
ог геп who liked it һауе тоге of asense of humor, 
сі 18 the atmosphere of the classroom more condu- 
ve to expressing humor than with those who have 


an aversion to this selection? Do the latter feel too 
strongly that school is such serious business that 
there is no place for expression of humor init? 
Children seem to differ markedly, at any rate, a- 
bout their feelings toward this selection. Whether 
it is appropriate for remedial reading purposes may 
depend, in part at least, upon the sense of humor of 
those in a position to accept or reject such a selec- 
tion as desirable or trivial. 

With the kind of care that was taken in choosing 
the selections for rating, it would be surprising to 
find median ratings for an entire grade group in the 
“dislike very, very much” or ‘‘dislike quite a lot" 
range. At the same time, a factor to take into con- 
sideration is that 21 of the set of 63 units were giv- 
еп S.R. ratings of 3. This may be considered close 
to a marginal limit of suitability and appeal. It was 
not anticipated, then, that most of these selections 
would be rated 3.9 or better in some entire grade, 
or that only one would have a median below 3.2. 
This was selection fourteen in the sixth grade series. 
Even then it may not be the exception which it ap- 
pears to be since, due to one of the contingencies of 
carrying out the investigation, it was read and rated 
only by 62 sixth graders. Their median rating for 
it was 2.5. Nevertheless, tenof these children rat- 
ed it either like quite a lot or very, very much. 


Summa: 


An underlying assumption behind this investiga- 
tion is relevant. It is that school children who are 
in the process of improving their reading skills are 
more likely to do so when what they read арре als 
to them. The object of this study was to see whe- 
ther children could utilize a six-point scale of liking 
and aversion to indicate their attitudes or reactions 
to several prose excerpts apparently within their 
ability to read and comprehend. 

The nature of the distributions of ratings obtain- 
ed lends support to several conclusions. The indi- 
dications are that the children readily learned to 
utilize the rating scale effectively. The school 
children who participated in the study appear to have 
fairly distinct likes and dislikes regarding the se- 
lections they were asked to read. They also appear 
to have made their own, relatively uninhibited 
choices. 4 

Thus, there аге indications that а conveni ent 
tool is available to obtain useful evidence about what 
children enjoy, feel apathetic about, or dislike in 
what they are called upon to read. It is also indi- 
cated that this kind of empirical evidence can help 
to avoid misjudgments regarding the optimum grade 
placement of reading subject matter. No MES 
would be selected solely, of course, on the basis 0 


indi ili 1 of potential reading 
indices of readability or level of р iv rA Ane. 


difficulty. The reason is that val idgn 
(s ditat of the subject matter would aw 
enter into any selections chosen. In this m ч 
was found that children’s interest-aversion БЕ E 
of reading subject matter provide an impor , 
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even necessary, supplement toa readability index 
and the pooled judgments of experienced adult edu- 
cators. This kind of information is highly useful 
for such purposes as formulating remedial reading 
programs intended for retarded readers not having 
serious pathologies, such as vision anomolies or 
emotional problems, to explain their retarded read- 
ing skills. 

Several potentially informative areas of investi- 
gation come to mind as a result of this study. For 


example, why do different children react vigorously 
in opposite directions to the same selection? What 
relation, if any, does level of intellectual ability 
have to children's interest-aversion ratings of read- 
ing content? Would appending a glossary of the 
meanings of hard words give children more facility 
in making interest-aversion ratings? In апу case, 
à method seems to be available for determ ining 


which relatively brief reading selections are most 
liked by the most children. 
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THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN FIRST 
GRADE READING READINESS AND 
SECOND GRADE READING ACHIEVEMNET 


MARVIN POWELL 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
KENNETH M. PARSLEY, JR. 
Willoughby-Eastlake City Schools, Willoughby, Ohio 


the HE PURPOSE OF this study was to investigate 
бта relationships between the results of the Lee- 
b ark Reading Readiness Test administered at the 
oe of the first grade and the results of the 
буша Reading test adminis tered to the same 
| udents at the beginning of the second grade. The 
veo scores were correlated with the Reading 
8 Ocabulary Score, the Reading Comprehension 
2596; and with the Total Reading Score (ће ауег- 
Eds of the Reading Vocabulary Score and the Reading 

Omprehension Score) to determine whether the 
eer test or one of the parts offered the best pre- 
а A further analysis was done іп ап attempt 
Gu determine whether the reading group placem ent 

gested by the Lee-Clark norms relates to second 


&rade achievement scores. 
e. recent preliminary study, the authors found 
h atively poor relationships between the score on 
es Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test and intelli- 
tha as measured by the Stanford-Binet. During 
е Course of this earlier investigation the writers 
oe concerned about the adequacy of the Lee- 
the p^ in grouping children in reading sections in 
val irst grade, and particularly with the predictive 
red of this test in relationship to the reading a- 
кїп ment test scores of these children at the be- 
ВВ of the second grade. There was some rea- 
by к believe that the reading placements suggested 

he Lee-Clark norms were not adequate. 

few review of the pertinent literature indicated that 
rel Studies have been done in this area. Henig (2) 
ated Lee-Clark grade placements with teacher 
сы ings and with grades as а measure of school a- 
ang едеп and found contingency coefficients of . 60 
os “55 respectively. Moreau (4) related Lee-Clark 
р d placement with sixth grade achievement grade 
ссешепі оп the California Reading test and found 
tion relation 04.46. Robinson (5) found a correla- 
aq of . 67 between Lee-Clark and a vocabulary test 
book. up of items taken from beginning reading 
S. А study by Kerlin (3) related Metropolitan 


Re th Gates Type 3 


adi й 
Ра ding Readiness Test results wi 
acorrelation of 
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236 ph Reading Test finding Н 
etween the two. None of these studies deal 


with the same material or answer the same ques- 
tions which concern us. 


Sample and Procedure 


The Lee-Clark test was given to 863 entering 
first graders in the Willoughby-Eas tlake City 
Schools in September of 1958. The following year, 
(September, 1959) these same children were tested 
at the beginning of the second grade with the Lower 
Primary edition of the C al ifornia Reading Test. 
Only the children who had taken both tests were 
considered for the final study. Necessarily, those 
children who were retained in the first grade were 
also excluded from the study, leaving а final popu- 
lation of 703 children. 

Four grade placement scores were recorded for 
each child: Lee-Clark Score, Cal ifornia Reading 
Vocabulary Score, California Reading Comprehen- 
sion Score, and California Total Reading Score (an 
average of the vocabulary and comprehension 
scores). The population was then divided into three 
groups on the pasis if the Lee-Clark scores in rela- 
tion to the interpretation suggested by the California 
Test Bureau data presented in Table I. 

The low group was composed of 49 children 
whose grade placements were in the range from 0.0 
-0. 4; the middle group was made up of 365 children 
with grade placements of 0. 5 -1.4; and the high 
group of 297 children was inthe 1.5-1.9 grade 
placement range. The small number of cases in the 
low group was due to retention of some 45 children 
who were in the original Lee -C1 ark low group. 
Since these children were retained in the first grade 
there were no achievement test scores available. 
The above ranges of grade placements were those 
used by a number of school systems for placing 
children in appropriate reading groups in the first 
grade. р 

The analysis consisted of an attempt to determine 
the relationships by means of the Pearson product 
moment correlation technique, Blommer and Lind- 
quist (1). Lee-Clark grade placements were согге- 
lated with California Reading test total grade place- 


TABLE I 


NORMS A-INTERPRETIVE DATA FOR THE LEE-CLARK TEST 


Grade Placement Equivalent 


1.5-1.9 
1.0-1.4 
0.5-0.9 
0.1-0.4 


0.0 


Total Score 


56-64 
50-55 
40-49 
32-39 


31 and below 


Expectation of Success 


Excellent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 


Very poor 


NN 
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HOUVASAY TVNOILV ONAA AO ПУМНПОР 


THE SUMS ОЕ SCORES, THE SUMS ОЕ SCORES2 AND THE CROSS PRODUCTS OF THE 


Lee-Clark (W) 
Reading Vocabulary (X) 
wx 
Reading Comprehension (Y) 
wy 
Reading Total (Z) 


WZ 


Low Group (0. 0-0. 4) 
М№= 49 - 
RV 


TABLE II 


ws 


VARIOUS GRADE PLACEMENTS FOR THE GROUPS STUDIED 


ee MEN 


Low Group (0. 0-0. 4) 
NEP — x x 


Sum of 
Scores 


Sum of 
Scores? 
9.2 2.9 
112.3 265. 97 
21.24 
78.6 154. 28 
15. 35 
96.6 206. 84 

18.99 


Middle Group (0, 5-1. 4) 
— —N- p —— 


N= 369 
Sum of 
Scores 


sum of 
Scores? 


348. 40 371.12 
986.4 2, 971. 92 
996. 62 
710.1 1, 609.71 
708. 83 
855. 9 2,248.73 


880. 70 


TABLE III 


High Group (1.5-1.9) 
N = 297 


Sum of Sum of 

Scores Scores 2 

521.2 925. 60 

1,047.9 3, 906. 73 
1, 849. 58 


764.7 2,154.09 
1,351.81 
916.0 2,995.23 


1, 596. 04 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF THE DATA PRESENTED IN TABLE П 


RC RT RV 


Middle Group (0. 5-1. 4) 
N = 365 


High Group (1. 5-1. 9) 
N = 297 


Total Group (0. 0-1. 9) 
N= 709 

Sum of 

Scores 


Sum of 
Scores 2 


878.8 1,298.59 
2, 146.6 7,144.62 
2, 858. 44 
1, 553.4 3,918.08 
2, 075. 99 
1, 606.7 5, 450.80 


2, 495. 73 


Total Group (0.0-1.9) 


= cca ul A oce ee ee eee ee 


Lee-Clark 


. 10 219 


* Significant at the . 05 level of confidence. 


.28* . 66% 


,13* 212% 


AW'ISHVd - TTAMOd 


TES 


THE SUMS OF SCORES, THE SUMS OF SCORES? AND 


B 


© PLACEMENTS РОВ THE GROUPS STUDIED BASED ON ООН 


TABLE IV 


LACEMENTS FOR THE GROUPS STUDIED BASED ON WILL 


THE CROSS PROL UC TS OF THE VARIOUS GRADE 


OUGHBY-EASTLAKE CUT POINTS 


High Group (1.3-1.9) 
N = 376 


Total Group (0. 0-1. 9) 
03 


Low Group (0. 0-0. 7) Middle Group (0. 8-1. 2) 
N = 139 N = 188 N= 
Sum of Sum of, Sum of Sum of 2 Sum of Sum of Sum of Sum of 
Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores 2 
Lee-Clark (W) 63.6 37.08 187.3 191.53 627.9 1,069. 91 878.8 1,298. 52 
Reading Vocabulary (X) 333.2 821.80 523.9 1, 613. 25 1,289. 5 4,709.47 2,146. 6 7,144. 62 
wx 159. 08 532.16 2,176. 20 2, 858. 44 
Reading Comprehension (Y) 243.0 493.48 374.9 847 935.5 2,577.55 1. 553.4 3,918.08 
WY 114,51 379.14 1,582.28 2,075.99 
Reading Total (Z) 291.0 657. 58 454.5 1, 202. 57 1,123.1 3,590. 65 1, 606.7 5, 450. 80 
WZ 138.25 463.87 1, 893. 61 2,495.73 
TABLE V 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR THE D 


ATA PRESENTED IN TABLE IV 


5506 


нәнчуя$ян IVNOLLVONGE XO ТӯМЧПОГ 


Total Group (0.0-1.9) 
03 


Low Group (0. 0-0. 7) Middle Group (0. 8-1. 2) High Group (1. 3-1. 9) 

N = 139 М = 188 М = 3 6 N = 
RV RC RT RV RC RT RV RC RT RV RC RT 
ee-Clark .26* . 14 . 48* SOIT „25% ,50% . 29% .AT* 25” B . 43* . 82* 


— жи ——_——— 


*Significant at the 


‚05 level of confidence. 


A 
} ^i 


- 
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ments, vocabulary grade placements, and reading 
comprehension grade placements. This type of an- 
alysis was done for the total group and for each of 
the three sub-groups. 


Results and Conclusions 


The sums of scores, sums of scores squared and 
the cross products are presented in Table П. The 
correlation coefficients are presented in Table III. 

Ап inspection of Table III reveals that the highest 
degree of relationship exists betweenthe Lee-Clark 
and the California Total Reading Score forthe mid- 
dle, high, and total groups with correlations of .66, 
.72, and .82 respectively. The difference between 
. 66 and .72 is not significant. The correlation co- 
efficients for the low groupLee-Clark vs. Total was 
.19. Thecorrelations between Lee-Clark and Read- 
ing Vocabulary for the middle, the high andthe total 
group were . 51, .21, and .51 respectively, while 
the correlations for Reading Comprehension and 
Lee-Clark for these same groups were .28, .13, 
and .43 respectively. Onlythe correlations for the 
low group were not significant, being . 05, .10, and 
19 respectively. 

In general it would appear that the correlations 
between the Lee-Clark and the three Reading Scores 
for the Total Group are more m eaningful than the 
Others for general prediction. Specifically, how- 
ever, the single ‘‘best’’ relationship is between the 


Lee-Clark and the Reading Total for the Total Group. 


The failure of the low group relationships to reach 
Significance is probably due primarily to the small 
Sample which does not include children who were 
retained in the first grade. Hadthis group been 
larger, it is possible that the correlations would 
have been significant, but still not have approximat- 
ed those of the total group. 
The Willoughby-Eastlake schools, where the 
Present study was done, usea cut point of 0.7 and 
Clow for selecting children for the low reading 
STOup, since this cut point allows more children to 
be in such a group, than the 0. 4sugges ted by the 
alifornia Test Bureau norms. The high group 19 
ased on a cut point of 1.3 and above. It was felt 
that these cut points might be more appropriate than 
Ose previously discussed, thus the Lee-Cl ar k 
Brade placements were correlated with the various 
alifornia Reading Test g rade placements for the 
f гее groups based on these cut points. Thedata 
Ог the analysis is presented іп Tables IV and V. 
All correlations except the . 14 were significant 
St the , 05 level of confidence but the relationships 
D generally too low to be useful in predic tion. 
© r of .48 for the Lee-Clark vs. Reading total 


for the low group in this case was significant while 
the r for the same comparison in the first break- 
down (0.0-0.4) was not. Obviously this increased 
relationship and the lower rfor Lee-Clark vs. total 
Reading Score for this middle group is due to the 
redistribution of these groups. Again, however, the 
greatest degree of relationship is to be found be- 
tween the Lee-Clark and the Reading Total for the 
total group. 

From the data presented above it seems that the 
Lee-Clark is useful primarily as a predictor of the 
Total Reading test results for the entire group. 
There seems reason to doubt its usefulness in di- 
viding children into reading groups. It would seem 
that the placement of children into the low group 
(poor reading prognosis) is hazardous based on Lee 
-Clark results, since it seems that such placement 
will be relatively unrelated to their reading achieve- 
ment at the beginning of the second grade. 

The authors feel the Lee-Clark is a useful in- 
strument for predicting the general reading achieve- 
ment of a total group of first graders. The test is 
usually used for placing an individual child but there 
is reason to doubt its adequacy for such precise 
placement, especially at the lower levels. This is 
not to say that the instrument cannot be used for in- 
itial placement as a crude screening divice, but on- 
ly to make the teacher aware ofthe need for her 
constant re-evaluation of the students. It, there- 
fore, still remains the teachers’ responsibility to 
shift children to the reading groups in which they 
will function most effectively. 
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FRESHMEN ADMITTED to the University of 
Western Australia enroll for professional courses 
in Arts, Social Sciences, Pure Science, Engineer- 
ing, Medicine and Applied Science. As part of Or- 
ientation Week requirements in 1958, allnew en- 
trants were tested on the Cooperative Reading Test 
(Higher Level Form Y) and the Cattell 16 Personal- 
ity Factor Questionnaire (Form A). This article 
reports on investigation into possible relationships 
between the sub-scale measures onthe reading test 
and the personality factors of the 16 PF test, 

The group used consists of 290 males with a 
mean age of 18.0 years and 125 females with amean 
age of 17.8 years. The mean intelligence of this 
group is 126, standard deviation 7, as measured by 
the A. C. E. R. B40 Intelligence Test (1); 

Table I shows the reading scores for the male 
and female groups and the combin ed group. The 
trend towards lower scores in Speed of Comprehen- 
sion and in Level of Comprehension is typical of the 
pattern at the University of Western Australia over 
the last seven years (2). 

Table II shows a brief bipolar description of the 
personality factors. The general terms are used 
for convenience, but the fuller analysis of the 
source trait descriptions shoul d be obtained from 
the test manual (3), 

Table Ш shows the correlations obtained for the 
male, female and combined groups. The factors 
which show a consistent relationship with the read- 
ing sub-scales and with Total Reading Score are B, 
с, I, М, 01, 02. All of these show Positive cor- 
relations except for G, which is negative, Thus in 

general terms those who score high on the reading 

test might be described as being more intelligent 

(B), less conscientious and persevering (G), more 
‘sitive (I), more introverted (M), more radical 

m and more self-sufficient (Q2) than those who 

(Q re low on the reading test. y 

всо + from the basic factor description, Cattell 

Apar ірев second order factors contained in the 
(4) descri tionnaire. Factors M+, 91+ and 02+ 
16 PF Questi ts of the Extraversion-Introversion 
are componen orrelations obtained here describe 
factor and the oe I+ (and also Factor C-) are 
the Introvert. 


contained in Cyclothyme-Schizothyme factor, des- 
cribing the cyclothyme, althoughthe basic factor 
A+ shows no correlation with reading score. Fac- 
tors Ql+ and G- describe the Unbroken Success- 
Frustration factor, Suggesting low frustration аз- 
sociated with reading score, А 

Table IV shows multiple correlations, beginning 
with factors I and Q2 combined and adding in suc- 
cessively factors G, Q2 and B. Factor Mis not in- 
cluded as it was found that with I included, the ef- 
fect of M vanishes, the intercorrelation between І 
and M being 4.33. It may be seen that G and Q1 do 
not increase the multiple correlation as much in 
Vocabulary and Level of Comprehension as in Speed 
of Comprehension. Factor B, the intelligence fac- 
tor, is included last to show the personality factors 
previously excluding intelligence, in order to Sug- 
gest the true personality relationships. 

Other factors show relationships in specific in- 
Stances. The scatter for C showed a curved rela- 
tionship. Among the better readers the correlation 
became negative, and would be Significantfor those 
Scoring above the median, Factor F showed a sim- 
ilar trend for Vocabulary. Factor O showed a neg- 
ative correlation with poorer readers in Compre- 
hension reducing to zero above the median. 94 
Shows a relationship in V 


Ocabulary, higher for 
males who are poorer readers, | 


Summary 


ciency 
1sm and low super. 


=— 
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TABLE I 


READING SCORES 


Males (290) Females (125) All Students (415) 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean — S.D. 
——————— = ко 
Уосаһшагу 64.1 8.9 68.4 Tel, 65.4 8.6 
Speed of Comprehension 60.1 9.1 65.3 10.8 61.6 9.9 
Level of Comprehension 61.0 8.7 64.3 8.7 62.0 8.8 
Total Reading Score 62.3 8.1 66.5 8.1 63.6 8.3 


a и 


TABLE II 
PERSONALITY FACTORS 
м кости. 
High Low High Low 
et m Oa '. ol o 
A sociable v aloof L protension v relaxed security 
B bright v dull M introverted v practical 
© mature, calm v emotional N shrewdness у naivete 
p dominance v submission о guilt prone v confident 
p Surgency v desurgency Qi radical v conservative 
S Conscientious M casual Q2 self sufficiency v group dependency 
H adventurous у вһу оз е gama v си дш wc 
1 04 high ergic tension v low ergic tension 
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TABLE IV 


MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS 


I and Q2 +G +91 +В 
Vocabulary .49 .50 „51 .59 
Speed .32 .38 .39 .46 
Level .33 .34 .36 .40 
Total 287 .41 .43 .49 
REFERENCES 3. Handbook for the Sixteen Personality Factor 
Questionnaire, Institute of Personality and 
1. Australian Council for Educational Research. Ability Testing. Illinois, 1957. 
B40 Test of Adult Intelligence. | 
2. Anderson, А. W., “Reading Ability and Intelli- 4. Cattell, R. B., ‘Second-Order Personality 
gence of Students,” The Educand, 3, 1, No- Factors in the Questionnaire Realm,’’ Journal 
vember, 1957, pp. 108-112. of Consulting Psychology, 1956, 20, 411-418. 
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GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS AGENCIES 
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THE OBJECTIVE of the study was to determine 
the status of adult reading improvement programs 
in military, government, and business agencies. * 

Prior to preparing the study, increased interest 
in adult reading ability, dem onstrated by profes- 
sional and lay journals and periodicals, had raised 
questions concerning the efficiency of adult readers. 
The typical adult was shown to be perfo rming far 
below his reading ability potential. In order to de- 
velop the reading ability of their em ployees toa 
level commensurate with their workload, many MG 
BA instituted reading improvement Programs. It 
became evident that there was a need for a survey 
of MGBA adult reading pro grams, опа national 

scale, in order to determine howthe programs are 
organized, what their objectives are, what methods, 
equipment, procedures, and materials аг 


е being 
employed, and what results аге being achiev. 


ed. 
Procedure 
22006 


То determine the status of 
adult level in MGBA, the sur 
ering data was used. 
which would have to b 
vide the desired infor 
into the following are 


reading training on an 
vey technique of gath- 
It was found that those aspects 
е surveyed, in order to pro- 
mation, grouped themsel ve 5 


as: general information, pro- 
grams of instruction, training personnel, test e- 


quipment and materials, training equipment- me- 
chanical, training equipment ~non-mechanical, and 
results achieved. 

After questions dealing with these seven areas 
were developed, the adequacy of these items was 
determined by submitting, for e valuation, a first 
draft of the survey form to 55 agencies with well 
established adult reading programs. АП of these 
agencies evaluated the form and submitted Sugges- 
tions for its improvement. These Suggestions were 
then analyzed andincorporated in the Second draft 
of the survey form. This revised form was then 
sent to 30 of the 55 agencies in order to determine 
whether the data received would yield the desired 
results. At the completion ofthepreliminary Study, 
certain deficiencies in item structure were found 

and corrected. 


6. Eighty-two percent of the programs permitte? 
* Further reference to military, government, and business age 


The final form was then sent to 1200 agencies 1n 
MGBA. One hundred and seventy-seven of the =. 
agencies had reading improvement programs an 
participated in the study. Approximately 1300 sur- 
vey forms were mailed and over 800 follow-up let- 
ters, telephone calls, and personal contacts were 
utilized during the progress of this 5 tudy. It 15 
reasonably certain that all major reading programs 
in existence in military and government agencies 
(as of the time of this survey) contributed to this 
Study and there are relatively few, if any, reading 
programs in major business agencies (as of the time 
of this survey) that did not contribute to it. The in- 
formation received from these 177 MGBA was com- 
piled, placed in table form, andanalyzed. From 
these analyses, certain facts, opinions, and trends 
became evident. For clarity and simplicity, these 


findings Were presented under three separate head" 
ings: 
^ Findings and interpretations based on facts- 


| Findings and interpretations bas ей оп opin- 
ion. 


3. Trends in adult reading in MGBA. 

For brevity reasons, all the findings, interpre- 
tations, and trends cannot be presented in this ab- 
Stract. Only major 


3 findings will be included in this 
brief synopsis. 


Findings Based on Facts 
eet оп Facts 


1. Programs of Instruction 


a. The most frequently stated objectives of read- 


ing programs in MGBA were to increase thé 
culis 9, comprehension, and vocabulary of а^ 
S. 


b. The average program allotted approximately 
5 hours to attaining these objectives, 
though the range was between 19 and 55 hours: 
*- During this time, major emphasis was place 
9n the mechanics of reading. 
- Forty-nine percent of the agencieslimited а“ 
tendance to executives, supervisors and 867 


lected employees. Тһе remainder set no 1107 
itations, 


ncies will be indicated by the letters MGBA- 


4 
D 
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the students to take training on a voluntar i i 
| ning \ y mean duration of fixations, and the mean num- 
rng most of them offering it during duty ber of regressions per 100 words were reduc- 
4 ықы ed, while the mean eye span was increased. 
a. Approximately 60% of the agencies operated 
small reading programs, employing one per- 
son to conduct the training. 


Findings Based on Opinion 


1. Programs of Instruction 


с. 


а. 


Almost all the instructors had received some a. In order for reading training to be of lasting 


college training. Sixty-seven percent had re- 
ceived some training in the field of education. 
Of these, only 30% had received training in 
reading. Of this 30%, less than one-third had 
received more than nine semester hours of 
instruction in reading. 

Forty-three percent had one year or less of 
teaching experience in the field of reading. 


3. Methods 


The most commonly used pieces of mechani- 
cal equipment, in order of frequency, were 
tachistoscopes, reading rate controllers, and 
training films. 

The most commonly used non-mechanical ma- 
terials, in order of frequency, were reading 
improvement workbooks, periodicals, and vo- 
сабщагу workbooks. 


* Textbooks and workbooks were emphasized by 


more agencies than any other single type of 
equipment or material. 

The combination of mechanical and non-me- 
chanical equipment and materials was found 
to be the most effective way to motivate stu- 
dents. 

Approximately 60% of the participants em- 
ployed the group method of instruction, while 
30% combined the group with the individual 
method. Тһе individual method alone was em- 
Ployed by only 10% of the respondents. 


value, the respondents considered that ap- 
proximately 20 hours was the minimum length 
and 31 hours the ideallength of a reading 
training program. 


b. They considered that these hours should be 


distributed as follows--noless than three and 
no more than five hours per week. 


c. In the opinion of the respondents, instructors 


were the most important factor in making a- 
dult reading programs successful. 


d. Respondents were of the opinion that vocabu- 


lary and study habitstraining were helpful in 
a reading improvement program. Word an- 
alysis training was considered to be moder- 
ately helpful. Oral reading and literary ap- 
preciation training were cons idered to be of 
little help in reading improvement. 

Methods 


a. There was general agreementthat the reading 


rate controller is a highly valuable instru- 
ment for adult reading training. 


b. Although they were not conside red to be as 


valuable as the reading rate controller, the 
tachistoscope and trainingfilms were consid- 
ered to be helpful. 


c. There was overwhelming agreement that 


reading improvement workbooks were of high 
value in adult reading improvement programs. 


d. Although vocabulary workbooks and periodi- 


cals were considered to behelpful, they were 


4. Testing Devices 
à. Almost all of the MGBA employed atleast one not considered to be as valuable as reading 
Standardized test in their programs. improvement workbooks. 
b. Approximately 64%, of them also develope d . Testing Devices 
non-standardized tests to meet local needs. a. The participants in the study indicated that 
С. Vision tests were used by one-third of the standardized and non-standardizedtests were 
Participants. of definite value in reading training programs. 
d. Other devices, less frequently used, were in- b. Opinion was divided regarding the value of the 
5 telligence and personality tests. ophthalmograph and vision testing devices, 
` Results Achieved while intelligence and personality tests were 
а. considered to be of little value. 


Approximately 98% of the respondents evalu- 
ated the results of their training. 


> А variety of procedures were utilized, includ- 


ing standardized tests, non-standardized 
tests, ophthalmograph records, and effects on 


academic grades. 


` Standardized test results indicated that read- 


"id Proficiency improved in all but afew indi- 
‘dual cases, 
US mean increase in reading speed was ap- 
h Ximately 4105 and in comprehension 8%. 
Was Mean percentile increase in vocabulary 
Opp oP Oximately 119. 
e almograph records indicated that the 
an number of fixations per 100 words, the 


. Results Achieved ] 
a. Graduates of adult reading programs regis- 


tered overwhelming satisfaction with the 
training they received and stated that they 
would recommend that others take it. 


b. They felt that their reading habits had im- 


proved greatly and that they were doing con- 
siderably more voluntary reading. They also 
considered that additional training time would 
be of value to them. 

There was agreement among the supervisors 
of reading program graduates that the work 
performance of these graduates improved as 
a result of their training. They also felt that 
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the reading habits of graduates improved. 


Overview 
Trends 1. It is apparent that MGBA feel а definite need for 
OX E reading improvement programs. 
1. Methods 2. The type of program utilized by MGBA is a flex- 
а. There is a continuing trend toward group and . ible one, Conforming to individual budgets, in- 
combination group and individual methods of Structor abilities, or otherlocal requirements. 
instruction. However, the aims are generally the same-- to 
b. During the three years prior to the comple- increase Speed, comprehension, and vocabulary. 
tion of this study, there was a decidedtrend 3. The desire оғ the participants to improve their 
toward the use of non-mechanical materials, reading Programs has led to several important 
с. Although the quantity of mechanical equip- changes. The more important of these are: 
ment in reading programs has not been ap- a. More of the aspects which produce a mature 
preciably reduced, the time allotted to it, adult reader are receiving emphasis. 
per period of instruction, has been reduced, b. Course len, ths are bei oe me to enable 
d. There is a definite trend toward developing thes E еше M. 
new reading materials in MGBA = aspects to be properly develope d- 
2. Testing Devices с. Participants are developing their own үй 
There was a noticeable trend toward the devel- d fa ta = сабау селек кілт ta the 
opment of adult reading tests by the respon- x ,cerable effort is being devote 
dents. 


development of testing devices which effec- 
tively measure adult reading proficiency- 


>= 
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CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION AND 
THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


ARTHUR A. REZNY 
University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 
ERNEST DOROW 
West Allis Public Schools, West Allis, Wisconsin 


THE PLACE OF confidential information in guid- 
ance programs has been the source of much disa- 
greement among educators and other professional 
Deople. The guidance program of any school sys- 
tem can only function to itsfullest with a basic un- 
derstanding of the job to be done and the mode of 
Operation to accomplish the assignment. The au- 
thors were confronted with a very simple problem. 
What is meant by confidential information and how 
Should itbe used? However, to define confidential 
information is a relatively sim ple matter. Fora 
Complete staff to understand confidential informa- 
tion is another problem. 


Significance of the Problem 


бі This problem was magnified by the absence of а 
er cussion of confidential information in current lit- 
Led e in guidance publications. The authors felt 
© igated to discover what the experts, administra- 
988; and teachers thought confidential information 
аз and from such an understanding, how the total 
guidance program could function beneficially for the 
School child, 
baok has been most unfortunate that most of the 
Phil S on guidance have not been written from a 
ioe ee background of education and,in par- 
ar, public education. 
ued ; order to clarify objectives and to give contin- 
Poi impetus in one direction, guide posts which 
int to education in the public schools and which 
сад toward clarification and the culmination of an 
ане guidance program are as follows: 1 А 
вер Огайе philosophy must be inherent in the 
ationy system and must be in operation in all situ- 
un ns, 2) Instruction is supreme- This isthe 
Ction of the school. Instruction is operative and 
ative. Teaching is the activity by which the in- 
Ctional program (curriculum) is placed into ор- 
ton by the teacher through the process of guid- 


directing individual learning within or with- 
tem 19 Classroom. 3) The public educational sys- 
-partisan, class- 


less раі be non-sectarian, non 5 
Of у, 229 impartial. 4) The school is an extension 
one of the social 


Әкеге; Оше. 5) The school is only 
“les ina community responsible for the total 


life of the child or adult. 

Although there are other important guide posts 
in a philosophy of education іп a democracy, it is of 
utmost importance that the above principles are fol- 
lowed if a complete and functional guidance pro- 
gram is desired. 


Definitions of Terms 


The concept of confidential information must op- 
erate within the guide posts. Definitions sometimes 
create problems. Sharp discriminations have fre- 
quently resulted from differences in definitions, 
partly because of the nature of definitions. Defini- 
tions, according to Lundberg (1), do not reveal what 
the data in question ‘‘really are. » In defining in- 
formation as complicated as that with which we are 
dealing, with so many variables involved, one is 
bound to run into disagreement over what is more 
or what is less. Yet, definitions are necessary for 
communication. We must remember simply that 
they are ‘‘constructs of convenience. 4 

Because no available source material in the field 
of guidance literature used in this study quoted or 
definitely defined confidential information, the dic- 
tionaries of Webster and Thorndike were consulted. 

Thorndike defines confidential as: ‘adj. 1. told 
or written as a secret. 2. showing confidence. 3. 
trusted with secrets, private affairs, ес... "nz 
formation is defined as: ‘‘n. 1. knowledge, facts, 
news."' 

Webster defines confidential as: ‘adj. 1. com- 
municated in confidence, secret. 2. indicating 
close intimacy or communication in confidence. En- 
joying or treated with confidence." Information 19 
defined as: “п. 1. асі ог process of informing; 
specific; communication of knowledge or intelli- 

ence; also accusation. Knowledge derived from 
reading, observation, ог instruction; esp. Uunorgan- 
ized or unrelated facts or data. ee f 

In view of the above definitions and in view of he 
setting of a pupil in a school system, it was me Ls 
jective of this study to discover the interpretat! f 
of confidential information by various colleagues 


the field of education. 
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Procedure 


The opinionnaire of six questions stated s ingu- 
larly in Tables I-VII was formulated and sent to- 101 
Sources of information. | 

1. Thirty authorities in the field of guidance 
were sent opinionnaires. (Authors of the latest e- 
ditions of new textbooks in guidance were consulted. 
Broad areas of land sections in this group were at- 
tempted, the East, West, North and South). 

2. This same section coverage w as followed in 
sending the opinionnaire to guidance and personnel 
officials of leading universities and colleges in the 
United States. This total was 42 in number. 

3. Тһе opinionnaire was sent to guidance and 
personnel officials in the highschools in the state of 
Wisconsin. Twenty-eight schools were selected on 
a geographical basis. The total included ten high 
schools in the Milwaukee metropolitan area. 

4. A large metropolitan guidance clinicwas 
contacted. 

Table I gives a categorical and total pollee re- 
sponse to the opinionnaire. Accor ding to Powell, 
an authority on public Opinions, the 44 percent total 
response is a very good return (2). It is interest- 


ing to note that the greatest response came from the 
authorities in the field. 


An analysis of the 


recorded statistical data. Asumm ary of conclu- 
віопв based on the availabl 
of the study. 


Interpretation of Data- Table Il, Question No. 1 
1. An area called confidential 1 
in the field of guidance 


tion such as wrong-doing, 
lor situations, etc. shoul 
dential information, 23 pe 
of judgment concerning w 
confidential depended upo 
of those who had access t 


to the coun- 


Confidential, 
2. Ofthe three groups contacted, the Statistical 
data varies considerably within each group. Re- 


garding the thought that information givento a coun- 
selor in confidence should be classified as confiden - 
tial is upheld by five percent of the recognized au- 
thorities, 54 percent of the guidance personnel at 
the college and universitylevel, and 0 percent of 
the guidance personnel in high schools, 

3. The variations in responses seem to be bas- 


ed on individual opinion and experience of the pollees 
rather than from a basic unders tanding as to the 
purpose of a guidance program in а public school 
system thus leading to variations inthe individuals 
definition of confidential information. As a result 
of this thinking, it would appear that the determiner 
as to whether any information is confidential or not 
depends upon the information itself and the person 
who makes the interpretation. 


Interpretation of Data-Table ІШ, Question No. 2 
——==ртгеапоп of Data-Table Ш, Question No. 2 


1. A diversity of opinion exists at all levels 
concerning what information shouldor should not be 
contained in the cumulative records. Thirty-nine 
percent of the pollees felt that the cumulative re- 
cords should be all-inclusive as concerns informa- 
tion involving the Student; 50 percent of the pollees 
felt that certain restrictions arenecessary; 11 Dan 
cent failed to answer, indicating either noopinion 
Or interest in the question. 5 

2. Сотрагануе data indicates that proportion- 
ately within the polled groups, th ey are rather di- 
vided in their opinions as с Oncerns the question of 
inclusiveness of cumulative records. Thirty per- 
cent of the recognized authorities in the field of 
guidance felt that the records should be all-inclu- 
Sive, 38 percent of the college guidance personnel 


felt likewise, while 55 percent of the highschool 
guidance teacher 


All pollees of the 
question while the 
lege guidance pers 
Percent and eight 
“Мо Answer” cat 
of the high school 
percentage with a 
tion is not availab 


latter group responded to this 
recognized authorities and col- 


a a All groups were guided in answering this 
question по re and content of the infor- 


but ional at 
titude of ines zA rather by the professional 5 


personnel strongly favor this idea. 


ч c—— MÓÀÀ 
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TABLE I 


A BREAKDOWN OF THE CATEGORICAL RESPONSES 


Total Responses Categorical Percentage Total Percentage 


Categories 

Authorities consulted 30 20 67 20 

Directors of Guidance and Personnel 

Services--Colleges and Universities 42 13 31 13 

Directors of Guidance and Personnel 

Services--High Schools in Wisconsin 28 11 39 11 

Professional Clinic Agency 1 0 0 0 
101 44 137 44 


Total 
eS EEE EEE 


TABLE П 


RESPONSES TO QUESTION NO. 1 
(The question: What is your definition or analysis of information that might be classified 
as confidential as concerns the individual cumulative record?) 


= 
Responses Guidance and Per- Guidance and Per- 
Recognized sonnel Directors, sonnel Directors, 
Authorities Col. and Uni. High School Total 
No. % No. % No. % 


о. 


№. % 
sa „. ш а г. х= ли Б е-е 
15 2 18 6 14 


All information confidential 2 10 2 
U 
жені personal behavior situations, 
i oing, illness, or private fam- 

Ydata ^ ЖЕ 7 5 1 8 5 LIU ee 
That ing i 

ormati i nfidence 

© counselor tion given in confiden Т Е 1 54 0 0 8 18 
Only obj 
f jective information that a 

aculty is competent to use 6 30 2 15 2 s a E 
No answer 4 20 1 8 1 S вл t 

0 0 0 0 1 9 1 2 


No i 
"formation confidential 


100 11 100: 44 100 
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Interpretation of Data- Table IV, Question No. 3 
AA xsesuon NO. 9 


1. The data again reveals a diversity of opinions 
among and within the groups concerning the availa- 
bility of student information to all interested pro- 
fessional personnel. Forty-three percent of the 
pollees believed that the classroom teacher should 
have access to all information while 48 percent re- 
sponded negatively concerning this question. | 

2. Тһе recognized authorities responded with a 
99 percent ‘по’? response accentuating thoughts ех- 
pressed in many of their texts which tend to focalize 
the danger of misinterpretation of factual material 
when student information is f orward ed from one 
teacher to another and from indiscriminate usage of 
this material by teachers at other than professional 
level. 


3. From the large 62 percent “по” responses 


sity group, three 
response. а) 
the college-uni- 
aSize the role of 
erpretation of in- 


S material іп plan- 
Solve individual 


6. It was also apparent that the Specialists in 
the field of guidance feltthat many classroom teach- 
ers are not qualified to interpret and to have access 


to all information including the data desc ribed as 
confidential information. Unethical practices con. 
cerning the use of this inform ationinterms of 
lunchroom and daily conversation rather than pro- 
fessional application of such mate rial by teachers 
was reported as a significant reason for a 20 per- 
cent “по” response to this question by the recog- 
nized authority groups. 


Interpretation of Data- Table V, Question No. 4 
———— ———————————————M (M Жа 


1. Many of the pollees felt that a code of ethics 

i restrict dissemination and communication of 

= t information. Twenty-three percent felt that 

<tr ile of ethicsisnecessary and appropriate, 

ical in eliminating unprofessional prac- 
it W 


tices among teachers and professional personnel, 
yet not result in the withholding of student informa- 
tion if and when necessary. | 

2. Statistics reveal that a large portion of ge 
polled personnel in all groups (36 percent) are no 
familiar with the proposed code of ethics and re- 
Sponded in kind. 

3. High school guidance and teacher ege ce 
basing their opinions upon past experiences, voice 
а 73 percent “yes” vote to this question maintaining 
that codes for the most parttendto prevent the com- 
munication of information vital and necessary to the 
indicating of individual differences and the prepara- 
tion for educational planning atthe classroom level. 
Comments also indicated a reluctance to accept 
many of the so-called personnel classified as spe- 
Cialists in the field of guidance. | 

4. College guidance personnel and the гесорпі2- 
ed authorities in the field of guidance who answered 
the question were equally divided in their responses. 

The recognized authority group tallied the 
highest (46 percent) in the “по answer” group, in- 


dicating unfamiliarity or lack of interest in the 
question. 


Inter 


pretation of Data- Table VI, Question No. 5 
ta Table VI, Question No. 5 


1. This question cau 
Sponse than any other q 
indicating that a great 
concerns the ] 


sed a greater range of re- 
uestion in the opinionnaire, 
deal of uncertainty exists а5 
egal aspect involving communicated 
9m student to teacher or couns elor. 
ent were positive no legal obligation 
Seven percent were doubtful, 30 per- 


Ow, 20 percent failed to answer, five 
percent thought some legal i 


35 percent 
М ; Є 
"I don’t know” re 


· The college and university group (38 percent) 
and the hi ү кешир 


gh School group (27 percent) felt that a le- 

gal Obligation was involved while the recognized au- 

thorities were Positive there was nolegal obligation 

involved ang leSponded with a Opercent. Thus, 

there appears to be a wide breach of opinion between 

E BTOUD who аге the authors of the texts, bro- 
res 


› et cetera, and those in the field at the high 
School ang college level, 


- A great deal of dou 
all pollees 


question an 
the Неа of 
Cations, 


- 
- — — i 


>2---------------- 
m. ШО КК Ааны —_ 
Y | 


TABLE Ш 


RESPONSES TO QUESTION NO. 2 
(The question: Should the Cumulative records be all inclusive or should limitations 
or restrictions govern the information contained therein?) 


—— 4 


Responses 


Guidance and Per- Guidance and Per- 
Recognized sonnel Directors, sonnel Directors, 
Authorities Col. and Uni. High School Total 
No. % No. No. No. % 
АП Inclusive 6 30 5 38 6 55 17 39 
Restricted 10 50 7 54 5 45 22 50 
No Answer 4 20 1 8 0 0 5 11 
а 
Totals 20 100 13 100 11 100 44 100 


TABLE IV 


RESPONSES TO QUESTION NO. 3 


om teachers, as well as other interested professional individuals, 
available involving individual Students, if and when necessary?) 


(The question: Should the classro 
have access to all information 


Responses Guidance and Per- Guidance and Per- 
Recognized sonnel Directors, sonnel Directors, 
Authorities Col. and Uni. High School Total 
No. % Хо. 0 М№о. vA Ко. % 
Yes 5 25 5 38 9 82 19 43 
No 11 55 8 62 2 18 21 48 
No Answer 4 20 0 0 0 0 4 9 
a д ёс а Я ee 4-3. 
Totals 20 100 13 100 11 100 44 100 


МОЧОС - ANZ JH 
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TABLE V 
RESPONSES TO QUESTION NO. 4 


(The question: Do you believe that a code of ethics such as 


proposed by the М.Е. A. restricts the commun- 
ication and dissemination of information to all teachers 


interested іп a particular student's problems?) 


—— 
ses Guidance and Per- Guidance and Per- 
Respon Recognized sonnel Directors, sonnel Directors, 
Authorities Col. and Uni. High School Total 
No. % Хо. % No. % №. % 
Yes 6 30 4 1 в 73 18 41 
№ 6 30 3 23 1 9 10 23 
No Answer 8 40 6 46 2 18 16 36 
Totals 20 100 13 100 1 100 44 100 


ТАВЬЕ УІ 


RESPONSES ТО QUESTION КО. 5 
(The question: What legal Obligation, 


if any, is involved as concerns 
а student to a 


Personal information communicated by 
counselor or teacher 


under oath or otherwise?) 
Responses 


) Guidance and Рег- Guidance апа Per- 
Recognized sonnel Directors, 


Sonnel Directors 
Authorities Col. and Uni. s 
No. 


қ High School Tot 
о. % 


Хо. Хо. 
Мопе 5 25 2 


15.4 1 9:2 е 18 
— 0 М “4 15.4 | 92 д 1 
е 2 10 0 00 о 0.0 2 p 
or 7 3$ 3 15.4 4 36.3 13 80 
———Á 1 5 0 0.0 о 0.0 1 2 
ere 5 25 2 15.4 2 18.1 9 20 
Бей 0 0 5 38.4 з 21:2, 78 18 
Totals 20 100 13 100.0 14 
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lled, was 
5. No group, as a whole, of those ро А 
positive ae could quote source material that could 
help resolve the question. 


Interpretation of Data-Table VII, Question No. 6 


1. The responses tend to fortify the conclusions 
drawn from question number five and again indicate 
the remarkable degree of unce rtainty that exists 
concerning the legal aspects involved in this phase 

i ce. 
q jay most interesting fact concerning the sta- 
tistical data in this question is the change of ге- 
sponse to this question as compared to the previous 
question, namely: a) in the authority category, there 
were 0 percent doubtful cases concerning the legal 
aspect of question number five, while in question 
number six, which also involves alegal interpreta- 
tion, 35 percent express a doubtful response; b) in 
question number five, no authority responded with 
a “уез” answer while in question number six, five 
percent felt a ‘‘yes’’ response was necessary; c) 25 
percent of the authorities were emphatic in re- 
sponding “по” to the legal interpretation of this 
question, while in question number six, again in- 
volving a legal interpretation, a 0 percent of “то” 
responses was recorded. Th 
uncertainty among those who 


word. 


4, Many guidance personnel at all levels mis- 
construe the fact that all written guidance records 
are public records, Authorities disa gree as to 
whether these records can belegally Subpoenaed by 
law, and be used as evidence. 


Summary 


While this investigation is probabl 
Scope, the data appears to be signifi 
Some major conclusions based onth 
are as follows: 

1. That an aspect of guidance t 
scribed as confidential information 
field of educational guidance. 

2. No general rule exists as conce rns the de- 
scription or definition of confidential info 
the field of guidance. | . e 

3. Many points of view Concerning confidential 


y limited in its 
cant and valid, 
е available data 


ermed or de- 
does existin the 


rmation in 


information exist at all levels in the educational 
field. 

4. The common yardstick for measur ing who 
should have access to confidential inform ation 15 
based оп personal opinion rather than on a prevail- 
ing professional attitude among all teachers. | 

5. That apparently, as aprofession, many with- 
in the teaching profession feel that teachers do not 
possess the qualifications identified with a profes- 
sion. 


6. That а code of ethics is necessary, when 
dealing with confidential information. 

7. That the higher echelons of education feel 
that guidance and counselingis a separate field that 
requires highly Specialized training. " 

8. It appears that our present college curricu- 
lum needs revision as concerns future training for 
teachers...if we are to accept the premise that ed- 
ucation and guidance are in Separable and that the 


teacher is the hub of any functional guidance pro- 
gram. 
9. The se 


arch of legal references has not pro- 
duced any evidence that guidance counseling comes 
within the sco 


pe of activities to which professional 
immunity is granted. 


10. Guidance and counseling qualifies as a pro- 
fession in its ed 


ucational requirements and іп its 
Code of ethics, 
2-11. The teaching Profession is at present suffer- 
ing from a lack of Statutory immunity such as is 


granted to other Professions which m ake use of 
highly personal information, 


12. The teacher-counse: 
his Professional philosoph: 
tutes of all States, to с 
tivities, his 


professional sec 


rets. 
13. Teacher-counselors should know under what 
conditions and to whom, and only to whom, they 
may make u; 


being in danger of leg i 


14. While it may be reasonable to assume that 


» the couns 


that the profession be &ranted statutory immunity- 
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ART ACTIVITIES FOR MENTALLY 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN * 


RICHARD G. WIGGIN 
Arlington County Public Schools, Arlington, Virginia 


TN. SEVERAL YEARS, individual Arlington art 
enacts have been teaching one or two 80-с alled 
digas ' art classes in their daily teaching sched- 
to "s These classes normally consistedof from ten 
Who Students of junior or senior high school age, 
edu Were grouped together principally because their 
Cational needs appeared to call for special help. 
Ore recently, they have been defined as ‘mentally 
sup icapped, » and have been classified into two 
Siow educable retarded, 55-751. Q. and 
earners, 75-90 I.Q. 
a, cently, the number of such special art classes 
тїш ёазей. This last year, 1957-1958, three 
Such gton art teachers were each given one or two 
d равен, As a result, the three art teachers 
1957 16 art supervisor met informally in the fall id 
in erae d to discuss common problems they face 
ree Ching these classes. Out of this discussion, 
SWer Questions were developed. маз felt that an- 
resoly to these questions would materially help to 
ve the common problems discussed. 
handien oat art activities are popular with mentally 
Schoojs Ped children of high school age ! 
Why are these activities popular? | i 
Predict a a ‘‘уагазыск’ be developed witek NE 
ЕЧ activity, E" ее of popularity of a newly-intro 


Пес: 
esign of the Study 


T i : 
lowin, find answers to the above questions, 
г N Steps were taken: 
vidu S of ‘‘most popular 
ET eriy: h 
5 compiled, - by each of the 
the Жы master list, combining the th 
Teprogee art teachers, was compiled. 
thet The pit Table I.) 
nee Bel recurring character 
hara lvities were sought. ( 
Wu Thee) 
° be eat major factors or principles which appear 


1С to these characteristics were extracted. 
* 
F 


оо | 
™otes wi ре found at the end of the article. 


the fol- 


» art activities, indi- 
three art teachers, 


ree lists by 
(This list is 


istics common to 
See Table II for 41 


5. А “yardstick” to rate the relative popularity 
of newly adopted art activities, using the above 
characteristics аз а Кеу”, was developed. 


Results? 


After compiling the master list of 36 popular art 
activities (Table I), 41 characteristics were found 
to be common to some or all of the above activities 
(Table П). It was further found that 32 of the 41 
characteristics were inter-correlated below the 5% 
level of significance and could be considereda 
‘normative factor,” since they were found to be 
common to 24 or more of the 36 popular art activi- 
ties (Table Ш). Тһе remainingnine characteristics 
found inless than 24 of the activities proved also to 
be inter-correlated with each other below the 5% 
level of significance and, thus, could be considered 
a “differentiating factor” (Table IV). This then be- 
came the ‘‘yardstick’’ for which we were looking. 

As a final step, the 36 popular art activities 
were then placed in descending order of popularity, 
according to the degree to which they contained the 
positive poles of the nine characteristics presentin 
the ‘‘differentiating factor, ’’ or ‘‘yardstick”’ (Table 


У). 
Conclusions and Next Steps 


rst phase of our 


Tentative conclusions from the fi 
ally handicapped 


study of the art preferences of ment 
children are outlined below: 

A. There were 51 art activities 
to be popular with mentally handicap, 
high school age in Arlington County (гергоди 


which we found 
ped children of 
сей in 


le I). 
Ж. ON reasons for the popularity of these art 
activities with mentally ha ndicapped children lies, 
at least partly, in the fact that they contain 32 gen- 
eral characteristics (reproduced in Table ш). di 
C. The more popular a specific art activity, the 
more likely it is to contain the following character- 


istics: 


1. Material has a definite weight 
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24. 
25. 
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TABLE I 


POPULAR ART ACTIVITIES FOR MENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN* 
Sse 


Plaster Carving (abstract, concrete) 
Linoleum Cutting and Printing 
Copper Repousse 

Copper Enameling--Jewelry 

Copper Wire Jewelry 

Raised Copper Trays and Bowls 
Finger Painting 

Painting (outside landscape) 

Figure Drawing (contour) 

Clay Sculpture 

Paper Sculpture (abstract, concrete) 
Weaving 

Mobiles and Stabiles 

Water Color Painting (fruits and vegetables) 
Papier Mache (of people, animals) 
Chalk Drawings (of fall leaves) 

Clay Pottery 


Printing (scrap, String, Spatter, potato) 


Diorama 
Basketry 


Hooking 


Crayon Techniques 
side, imprint) 


(melted, resist, etching, 
Cut Paper 
Stuffed Rag Animals (girls only) 


Puppets and Marionettes 


50. Plant Flowers 


51. 


* Number of different popular art activities reported by Anders, 


November 5, 1957 (including ten additional items 42-51). 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 
34, 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 


45. 


46. 
47. 


48. 


49. 


Embroidery 
Crocheting 
Knitting 
Leather Tooling 


Scratch Board 


Nature Study (paint, construction paper, 
papier mache, wire) 


Salt and Flour Plackets 
Wood Carving 

Plaster Sculpture 
Paper Mosaic 
Self-Portraits 

Wood Burning 

Chenille Craft 

Rattan Weaving 

Book Ends (with etched aluminum faces) 
Applique (felt, wood) 
Wire Gadgets 


Silk Screen 


Small Wood Crafts 


Simple Electrical Wiring and Wiring 
Repair 


Framed String Design 


Limited Mosaic: 


T 8 (embedding tesserae 
into a 3 p fo 


rm) 


Design of Games (toss games, puzzles, 
Space game 3 D) 


Mobiles Made { 


rom a Pattern (wood or 
metal material) 


Papier Mache Grotesque Masks 


on, Blake, and Boulware, 


Phase 1. 
March 28, 1958. 
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TABLE П 


CHARACTERISTICS FOUND IN THE 36 POPULAR ART ACTIVITIES 


Positive Pole 


Tools and Materials 


Material offers definite resistance 
Material is shaped in process of use 

Material has definite weight 

Material is permanent, solid, hard 

Manual arts tools used 

Acceptable raw material having monetary value 
Unworked material has structure 

Tools and materials individually controlled 
Design carried out with a mechanical aid 
Individual tool storage, fixed and unchanging 


© © со -1 с› сл у сого к 


Objectives 


11. Personal adornment 

12. Utilitarian 

13. End product acceptable to adults 
14. Product designed as a gift 


Work Process 


15. Larger arm movements predominant 

16. Individual sequence, and varied 

17. Skills develop during execution 

18. Tactile sensations dominant 

19. Product designed from something seen 

20. Repetitious, rhythmic, predictable results 

21. Sensory reactions strong 

22. In and out movements 

23. Squeezing, hammering, gouging, cutting, 
pushing (vigorous muscular action) 

24. Preference for independent activity 

25. Strongly competitive activity 

26. Rolling and stretching activity 

27. Daily product growth visible 


Teaching Process 


28. Show finished product, outline steps singly 
29. Teacher directions introducing each step 
30. Present restricted choices, with obvious 


differences dee. 
31. Give positive directions such as “до this 


32. Warn child before questioning 

33. Teacher reflects calmness 

34. Students free to move within work area 

35. Teacher adjusts daily activity to varying 
emotional moods of students 


Appearance 


58, Color dominant 

38. Relief ee 

39: Controlled classroom organization 
+ Symmetrical 

Definite form 


Ooouoomputm-o 


Negative Pole 


Tools and Materials 


Material offers no resistance 

Material is not shaped in process of use 

Material is weightless 

Material is impermanent, fragile, soft 

Fine arts tools used 

Unacceptable raw material without monetary value 
Unworked material lacks structure 

Tools and materials shared in common 

Design carried out without mechanical aid 

Group tool storage, flexible, changing 


Objectives 


Not for personal adornment 
Esthetic--decorative 

End product not acceptable to adults 
Product expendable 


Work Process 


Small finger movements predominant 

Step by step sequence 

Little chance for skill development during execution 
Tactile sensations weak or absent 

Product designed from something imagined 
Variable, unrhythmic, unpredictable results 
Emotional reactions strong 

Movements on one plane 

Finger manipulation only 


Preference for group activity 
Activity lacks competitiveness 
No rolling and stretching activity 
Daily product growth not visible 


Teaching Process 


Outline steps together 
Teacher directions during introductory stage only 
Present wide choices involving subtle differences 


Give negative directions such as ‘‘don’t do this" 

Question child without warning 

Teacher reflects tension 

Students confined to one space for work 

Teacher does not adjust activity to varying 
emotional moods of students 


Appearance 


Color subordinate or absent 


Flat 
Spontaneous classroom organization 
Asymmetrical 

Indefinite form 

Amorphous shapes dominate 
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TABLE Ш 


CHARACTERISTICS CONSTITUTING THE NORMATIVE FACTOR (POSITIVE POLES ONLY) 


са а агии 


Tools and Materials Work Process (Continued) 
1. Material offers definite resistance 18. Preference for independent activity 
2. Material is shaped in process of use 19. Strongly competitive activity 
3. Unworked material has structure 


20. Rolling and Stretching activity 
4. Tools and materials individually controlled 
М Teaching Process 
5. Design carried out with a mechanical aid 
21. Teacher directions introducing each step 
6. Individual tool storage, fixed and unchanging 
22. Present restricted choices, with obvious 
Objectives differences 
7. Personal adornment 23. Give positive directions such as “do їз?” 
8. Utilitarian 24. Warn child before questioning 
9. End product acceptable to adults 25. Teacher reflects calmness 
Work Process 26. Students free to move within work area 
10. Larger arm movements predominant 27. Teacher adjusts daily activity to varying 
emotional moods of student. 
11. Individual Sequence, and varied ents 
12. Skills develop during execution Appearance 
— ee 
13. Tactile sensations dominant 28. Color dominant 
14. Product designed from Something seen 29. Controlled Classroom Organization 
15. Repetitious, rhythmic, predictable results 30. Symmetrical 
16. In and out movements 31. Definite form 
7. Squeezing, hammering, gouging, cutting 32. Geometri i 
s Petr (vigorous muscular action) | © shapes dominate 


———— 9 QUE 
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TABLE V 


RELATIVE POPULARITY OF THE 36 ART AC TIVITIES* 


ivi Characteristics** 
Rank Order Activity in Factor II 


1 Raised copper trays and bowls 9 
Leather tooling 


2 Linoleum cutting and printing 1 
Copper repousse 
Copper enameling--jewelry 
Weaving 
Clay pottery 
Basketry 


3 Copper wire jewelry 
Wood carving 


4 Papier mache 
Hooking 
Stuffed rag animals (girls only) 
Puppets and marionettes 
Plaster sculpture 


(of people, animals) 


Plaster carvin, 1 
Clay sculpture 
Salt and flour plackets 


8 (abstract, concrete) 


Embroidery E 
Crocheting 
Enitting 


Mobiles and Stabiles 
Paper Sculptur 


Printing (scraj 
Paper mosaic 


e (abstract, concrete) -5 
› String, Spatter, potato) 


Crayon techni 


ques (melted resist, etchin ; Side, i i 
Scratch board : ; : P 


10 Diorama 


-8 
11 Finger Painting 9 
Painting (outside landscapes) Е 
Figure drawing (contour) 


Water color painting (of fruits and vegetables) 
Chalk drawings (of fall leaves) 


Cut paper, nature Study, and self-portraits 


* Showing the number of constructs from Factor II found i; 


n each of the 36 TT 
activities are ranked in order according to popularity, using а “key” levan art activities, The 


5 : ШЕ 
"least Popular’? of the 3 ЗН Finger Раш 
іп this column represents the algebraic sum of the poles of the ni i d 
® ше ей rank order. TIME, matore 8 9 opposite rank 1 means that the poste acteristics foun 
x В агаа were present. А score of -9 Opposite rank 
charac 


е positive poles of all nine 
11 means that the ne, 


ine characteristics were present. A sc ank 3 means that 7 
n 


ore of 5 opposite r: 
poles were present. 


gative poles of all 
Positive, 2 negative 


Material is permanent, solid, hard 
Manual art tools are used 
Relief 
Show finished product, outline steps singly 
Acceptable raw material having monetary 
value 
7. Sensory reactions strong 
8. Product designed as a gift 
9. Daily product growth visible 
, D. The less popular an art activity, the more 
likely it is to contain the opposing poles of the above 
nine characteristics. These opposing poles are: 
Material is weightless 
Material is impermanent, fragile, soft 
Fine arts tools are used 
Flat 
Outline steps together 
Unacceptable raw material without mone- 
tary value 
Emotional reactions strong 
Product expendable 
Daily product growth not visible 
E. It appears possible to develop a “yardstick” 
against which any new art activity can be measured, 
and its relative degree of popularity predicted. This 
yardstick should contain the nine characteristics 
found in Factor 2, each described by its two oppos- 
ing poles. (The validity of this last statement will 
be examined in the second phase of this study to be 
Conducted in the 1958-1959 school year.) 
Apparent ramifications: From a study of the 
41 characteristics of art activities popular with 
Mentally handicapped children, the following Opin- 
ions seem apparent and warrant further study and 


validation: n 
1. A mentally handicapped child's definition of 
reality seems to be built around а physical 
reality which has pe rmanence, solidity, 

and three-dimensional depth. 

2. In addition, objects seem most real to the 
mentally handicapped child when they evoke 
Strong tactile reactions and involve large 
muscle activity of a strenuous nature. 

3. His definition of reality is further delineat- 
ed and conditioned by the attitudes and pre- 
ferences of his adult peers. Their prefer- 
ences are for products which apparently fill 


all of the above physical conditions, plus 
having monetary value, and meeting other 
less defined adult standards of c raftsman- 


Ship. 
4. The use of the project should preferably be 
as a gift. 
5. Tools used should be oriented towards those 
normally used in the industrial arts field. 
6. The teaching process и involves 
several specific characteristics: ) 
а. Тһе eine а objective of the teaching 
process should be to maintain and dn 
hance the individual prudente senna ч 
Security. This шау even involve turni 
"e eriod to the thera- 


о сл н om 


отт омон 


< c -з 


peutic “tall out of personal problems. 


peutic ‘‘talking out 
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b. Inthe introductory phase of a new les- 
son, sample finished products should 
first be shown, and each seq ential step 
in product execution briefly outlined. 

c. The teacher should give thorough and 
visually clear directions preceding each 
succeeding step of the art process. 

d. Individual daily growth should be clearly 
visible to the student. He shouldbe able 
to see this growth taking place in the 
object. 

e. Students should be free to move within 
the work area. 

f. Only simple and obviously easy choices 
should be offered the student. As a re- 
sult, creative activity must be held to a 
reasonable minimum and must be kept 
on the level of elementary problem -solv- 
ing. 

g. Students should be givenadvance warning 
before being asked a question. 

h. Tool storage should be on an individual 
basis and should be fixed and unchanging. 

7. His thought process appears to depend upon 
physical reality for its stimulation. Аза 
result, he appears relatively unable to en- 
gage in abstract verbalization or abstract 
art production. Thus, additional art activi- 
ties, involving subtle two -dimensional ex- 
periences in painting or designing should be 
kept to a minimum. Instea d, his thinking 
should be stimulated primarily through 
physical experiences of à concrete and sen- 
sory nature. Verbalization ofthis kind of 
thinking should not be over stressed. It is 
preferable to look at his visual products as 
though they were the ‘‘words” through which 
he is attempting to communicate. The above 

“apparent ramifications”’ have been merely 

inferred from a study of the listing of 41 

characteristics of the popular art activities 

of mentally handicapped ch ildren. Ea ch 
point should be looked upon as à hypothesis 
which ought to be thoroughly te sted before 
complete acceptance. In the second phase 
of this study, we hope totest outthe validity 


of these assumptions. ; p 
Our ‘‘next steps” to be worked on during this 
coming year 1958-1959 will include: 


С. Testing the validity of our “у ardstick’’ to 
i the popularity of new activities. | 
oe Pine 4 **apparent ramifica- 


H. Testing the above seven 


tions. "' 
University of Maryland Pursues Initial Study 

i i Лапа re- 

On June 1, 1960, the University of Mary 

ceived from the U. 5. Office of Education a ae 
$22,400 to finance the study described in ШЕК ee 
going article. The 16 month rese arch pee ds 
pands the design to include therange of = = cw 
tally handicapped pupils from primary i Es en 
ondary levels. Use of the repertory gri 
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continued to establish the characteristics present in 
popular activities at the younger age levels. The 
original hypotheses are being tested atthe primary, 
elementary, and secondary levels. An additional 
task of pinpointing the most appropriate level for the 
use of each experimental activity now becomes evi- 
dent. 

Data will be provided by using an adapted curric- 
ulum for art instruction in twelve Special Education 
classes of the Arlington, Virginia Public Schoo 1s. 
Results of the adapted program in the six experi- 
mental classes will be compared with results of the 
traditional art instruction in the six control classes. 
The following measures will provide a basis for the 
comparison and a means of testing the hypotheses 
of the study: 

. Anecdotal records of behavioral reactions 
Independent judgment of art products 

Preference questionnaires 

Grades in all subjects 

Mental maturity test results 

Achievement test scores 


. Teacher evaluation of student growth, behav- 
ior, and interest 


- 


азольом 
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Dr. Jean Hebeler, Coordinator of Special Educa- 
tion at the University of Maryland is director of the 
cooperative research project with Dr. Richard б. 
Wiggin supervising the art activities within the Аг- 
lington County special education classes. 


FOOTNOTES 


First phase study of mentally handicapped child- 

ren enrolled in special junior and senior high 
school art classes in Arlington County, Virgin- 
ia. Group age range: 13-17 years; Group me- 
dian I.Q.: 75. Study conducted by art teachers 
Edna Boulware, Betty Blake, Roy Anderson, 
under the supervision of Richard С. Wiggin, 
Supervisor of Art, Arlington County Public 
schools, Arlington, Virginia. 


АП of the data gathering was done through the 
use of Dr. 


George A. Kelly’s “Repertory Test 
Grid, ” reported in his book, The Psychology 
9f Personal Constructs, Vol. 1, New York, W- 
W. Norton and Company, 1955, pp. 219-266. 
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A STUDY OF THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
BACKGROUNDS OF PARENTS OF MIAMI 


b THERE ARE many unanswered questions 
Ў out the family backgrounds of college students 
anne enrolled in America’s institutions of 
mw learning. Administrative officers and trus- 
i responsible for the setting of fees and tuition 
" equently do so in terms of whatother colleges and 
niversities are doing. Too little research has been 
employed in evaluating the ability of students and 
rente to pay higher fees. Rather, there seems to 
a the assumption that there will always bea supply 
| i candidates for higher education since dependence 
ín n be placed on the ever-increasing number of 18 

b 1 year olds. This assumption has some validity 
ecause of the increased birth rate of the forty’s. 
que UNT, the matter of raising the cost of education 
fee tend to create a college population of the finan- 
eiat elite, This group may, or шау not, number 
hough to crowd or even fill existing, plus planned, 


facilities, 
sist, The colleges and universities which are а5- 
or ed financially by the tax funds of municipalities 
tio States need to be concerned about pricing educa- 
men beyond the ability of students who qualify intel- 
қарық if not financially. Trustees and adminis- 
анте officials of these institutions must know the 
enn of students to pay the current and proposed 
Pect of education, If this abilityisless than sus- 
@ а there must be increase 
of thee tive bodies responsi 
iversities. 
President of 


i Miami Univer- 
e tY, proposed that a f the social and 
| at paomic backgrounds tly enrolled 
lami University in А A 
ing ‘ened to obtain pertinent 
Я Б mation, was mailed to every tenth student 
e үе in the Miami University Student Directory for 

| dis, Cademic year 1958-59. f 571 questionnaires 
atten buted, 555, or 97. 2%, were returned. Students 

2 1 


UNIVERSITY (OHIO) STUDENTS 


JOSEPH C. SEIBERT 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 
С. NEALE BOGNER 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


status of students livingin University residence 
halls, fraternity houses, private homes, ОГ in the 
village community, as wellasa s maller number 
from near-by communities. 

The adequacy of the sample can be demon- 
strated Буа close correlation with actualpercentages 
of student classifications known to exist in the tota 
student population, In the sample 56.6% were men 
and 43. 4% were women. Actual enrollment statis- 
tics indicate men as being 56. 2% of the total enroll- 
ment and women as 43. 8%. Тһе correspondence in 
distribution by classes was likewise significant. Ас- 
tual enrollment ratios indicated 33. 1% as freshmen, 
23.5% as sophomores, 19. 2% as juniors, and 15.5% 
as seniors. The sample was composed of 34.6% 
freshmen, 23. 8% sophomores, 24,2% juniors, and 
15.3% seniors. Total enrollment statistics indicated 
that 73. 8% were students from Ohio and 24.5% were 
from out-of-state families. In the sample, the find- 
ings indicated 73. 0% as Ohio students and 27. 0% а5 
out-of-state students. Іп some of these proportions 
it may be noted that totals do not equal 100%. This 


is due to a few graduate and special stude nts who 
of the ratios in- 


en, nevertheless, 
опаепсе 
te with- 


in the reliability of the sample size. 
received reveal 


important information for the benefit of University 
administrative decisions. н 
termined that about 25% of Miami students are gain- 
fully employed during the academic y 
ber of women students who work is relativ 
than is true of all students and the ratio O 
state students who work is slightly below the aver- 
age. Most of those who do work earnfrom less than 
$100 to not more than $400. In addition, 

ings showed а substantial number of students vane 
board by working in the dining halls о: University 
or in fraternity houses. There was no x 
signa monetary value to the amoun of boa 


f out-of- 
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received as compensation. 

It is interesting to note, furthermore, that a- 
bout three out of four Miami students work during 
the summer. There is less difference in this con- 
nection between men and womenor between in-state 
and out-of-state students. However, men tend to 
work somewhat more than the average, as is like- 
wise true of out-of-state students. Earnings during 
summer vacation periods range from $100 toless 
than $800 for most Miami students, About two- 
thirds earn less than $500. About four of each ten 
students plan to work during Christmas or Spring 
vacations. Of those whocontemplated employment, 

most expected to earn between $50 and $200. Two- 
thirds expected to earn less than $100, These find- 
ings are summarized in TableI with a breakdown 
showing the different ratios and earnings figures for 
male students as contrasted with female students, 
Table I illustrates in Summary fashion that 
the greatest earnings during the school year repre- 
sent the wages of male students, Average earnings 
for male students 
contrast to $150 for female students. 1, ikewise, 
during the summe 
women but the d: 


1 Students which 
during the regular school 
er and other vacation pe- 


About one of every five Miami students hol 
а Scholarship. More men have 5 ФР 


ә y to pa 
expenses during the academic year for which the 


survey Was made, More loans Weremadeto men 
than to women; three-fourths of the loans Were for 
$500 or less. 

Nearly 25% of the fathers of Miami students 

are owners or managers of small businesses, About 
one in eight are senior or junior executives in large 
businesses, and one in six are professional people, 
About one in eight are semiskilled or unskilled 
workers. The highest proportion of professional 
people and executives of large businesses is among 
the fathers of out-of-state students, 

These findings with respect to occupations of 
fathers of Miami students have been gathered in 
Table П with the breakdown again shown for the 
fathers of male students as compared with the oc- 
cupational classifications of the fathers of female 
mu^ re seems to be little difference according 
to табе й in the occupational backgrounds of the 


fathers of the male students as contrasted with the 
fathers of the female students. To Some extent, the 
male students of the University tend to come from 
families where the father is either asalesmanor an 
administrative official ina large business. In con- 
trast, the female students at the University are more 
likely to be from families where the father is an 
Owner of a small business enterprise or where the 
father is in the classification of professional people. 
More male students are from families of sk illed, 
unskilled and clerical workers; in contrast, more 
female students come from families where the fa- 
ther is retired, unemployed or deceased. 

About one-third of Miami students have moth- 
ers who are employed. The ratio is Somewhat great- 

tudents than for male students and 
more for resident students than for out- of-state 
Students. One-fourth of the out-of-state students 
have mothers who work, 

Slightly more than 75% of the fathers of Miami 
Students have a high school education or better. А- 
bout one-third have а college education, For out-of- 
State fathers, this latter ratio is 45%, 

Table Ш reveals the educational backgrounds 
of the fathers of Miami Students. From the table it 
15 evident that girls come from better educated fam- 
ilies than is true of the men at Miami, The table 
indicated that 82. 9% of the fathers of the female stu- 
dents have a high School educationor better whereas 


eae ratio for the fathers of the male students 


Occupational i 
include othe is plans for most Miami students 


esses or teachi i t20% 
of the students undecided, Me» withabou 
More than 50% of Miami 
COLO! mi students selected the 
University т Part at least, because of its campus. 
o-thirds checked academic reputationas а factor. 
nding Miami was important to 
more j i 
than to out-of-state ааваа Ohio indents 


state students, andtoc uters more 
So than to Students living on the TU cae 


€ same is true with respect to 
the drawing power of the campus and the academic 


at te Ga 25 Would be expected, athletic programs 
E rein ity have much more appeal to the male 


than to the female students. Word of mouth 
riends, associates and acquaint- 

; reason for bringing the 

male students. © the campus than is true of the fe- 


Follo ins 2 
for attending АЕ e EUR бін 8 „чево теде 


Space was left for a; luntary 
res 5 pie 
Ponse as to reasons for selecting the University: 
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TABLE II 


OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS OF MIAMI STUDENTS 


=  ———————===————Ү_ 


Occupation Classification Male Female Total 


PEU ME GM ТЕ саас c —»-J. 


Professional 14. 405 16. 7% 15. 4% 
Officials, large businesses 14.4 12.5 13.5 
Owners, managers, small 

businesses 22.0 25.4 23.5 
Salesmen 7.0 4.6 6.0 
Clerical 8.0 5.8 7.1 
Skilled workers 11.2 9.6 10.5 
Semi-skilled workers 9.2 9.1 9.2 
Unskilled workers 4.2 2.5 3.4 
Farmers 1.9 3.3 2.5 
Military 1.3 i4 1.5 
Retired 1.6 2.1 1.8 
Unemployed .0 Ji 2 
Deceased 4.8 


EDUCATION OF FATHERS OF МІ. 


AMI STUDENTS 
Highest Level Reached 


Female Total ` 
Less than Grammar School 1.6% 
1.1% 
Grammar School 22.8 
16.7 20,1 
High School 41.5 É 
43.3 42.3 
Пере Ы 
= т Е 39. 6 3 
„0 Jor 6.5 
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TABLE IV 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF SIX POSSIBLE REASONS 
FOR ATTENDING MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


Reason Male Female Total 
Academic Program 64. 5% 69. 2% 66. 5% 
Miami Campus 51.8 60.8 55.7 
Cost of Attending Miami 48.9 53.3 50.8 
Friends’ Suggestion 43.4 37.9 41.0 
Parents Attended Miami 5.4 1.9 6.5 
Athletic Program at Miami 10.2 .4 6.0 


ии 


ТАВЬЕ У 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC LEVELS OF PARENTS ОЕ MIAMI STUDENTS 


Socio-economic Level Male Female Total 
Upper Upper .0% NU . 0% 
Lower Upper .0 .4 .2 
Upper Middle 29.0 28.2 28.6 
Lower Middle 53.2 54.4 53.7 
Upper Lower 17.8 17.0 17.5 
Lower Lower .0 .0 .0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
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There was a number of reasons given ranging from 
certain academic programs to social activities and 
regulations. Most important, however, of the vol- 
untary responses had to do with the location of the 
University. One in eight selected Miami because of 
its location close to home. This reason for select- 
ing Miami was more important to female students 
than to male students. 

Almost all students indicated the principal 
breadwinner in their families earned more than 
$4,000. Among Ohio students, between one-fourth 
and one-third had family breadwinners in the above 
$10,000 class, but this ratio was above 50% for the 
out-of-state students. Almost a third of the bread- 
winners supporting Ohio students earned less than 
$6000. Average incomes in families of female stu- 
dents appear to be somewhat lower than for male 
students. The findings for female students, inter- 
estingly enough, are less accurate since many more 
women Students did not know about the incomes 
at home. 

The questionnaire revealed that mostM iami 
students and their families are in the lower-middle 
or upper-middle socio-economic groups. The so- 
ciologist would classify these families as being in 
the upper ranges to slightly above the **common 
тап” designation. Almost three out of ten students 
are from fairly well-to-do families---families with 
members likely to be civic leaders and having civic 
responsibilities. About half of Miami students are 


from families just below this social designation 
where the parents are followers rather thanleaders. 

А substantial number of Miami students, а1- 
most one in every five, are from families which 
have only a minimum of social responsiveness a S 
well as a minimum of discretionary income. 

Table V summarizes these findings and 
reveals, at the same time, a striking comparison 
in the proportions of male and female students hav- 
ing similar socio-economic backgrounds. Variance 
in Socio-economic backgrounds of Miami students 
are, therefore, more important in classifications 
related to resident students versus commuters and 
Ohio students versus out-of-state students than is 
true of female students versus male students. 

As is true in almost every Survey, questions 
raised by the tabulated results tend іоргоуокеап a- 
wareness for further investigation and inquiry. The 
findings in this particular case are typical. Never- 
theless, the project has gathered sufficient evidence 
to offer a substantial guidance in administrative de- 
cisions with respect to registration fees, and other 
financial requirements made of the students. In sim- 
ilar fashion, it is evident that the objectives of the 
University might be sharpened in view of a better 
definition of the characteristics of the student popu- 
lation being served. 

А complete analysis of the questionnaire may 
be obtainedby writingto C. Neale Bogner, Assistant 
to the President, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


A. 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH THE 
CONTROLLED READER 


FORBES BOTTOMLY 
Spokane Public Schools 
Spokane, Washington 


A FEW years ago it was difficult to entice 
а reading expert into speaking a friendly word for 
ны Бі the electronic devices which purported to 
тысы reading skills, Even today there are those who 
Б таіп unconvinced that the devices are more than 
d завоч gadgets with catchy sales appealfor 
intend E teachers and gimmick-addicted super- 
ii n ents, The Traxler report of 1943 had left a 
angering feeling that “сопігоПей reading” and 
Я А aids were neither valuable nor 
Mee spa іп reading.+ Nevertheless, a growing 
eed er of modern reading specialists have discov- 
асе that certain electroinc aids, when carefully 
oe make marked contributions to developmental 
enn programs, Among such specialists are Betty 
Бор and Evelyn Moos of the Spokane Public Schools. 
ion years the two have been systematically 
Hons” various devices in actual classroom situa- 
Sen In the Spring of 1959 they released the results 
Be 2 experiment in which they used the Controlled 

ader in the Spokane elementary schools. 

Phin Controlled Reader is an electronic device 
ries projects words, phrases, sentences and sto- 
to fo = a screen at controlled speeds. Its object is 
are ce learners to acquire oculomoter habits which 

associated with reading speed. 
The Problem 


Ка Ei purpose of the experiment was to find out 
the aoe short-term reading program involving 
боса rolled Reader might be more effective in 
Four uid reading speed and comprehension than the 
Poka r developmental reading program ofthe 
* ne Schools, Тһе investigators wished to know 
ег the device might have some value as a future 
tae Partofthe long-term developmental pro- 
Specifi They set their experiment up to answer four 
С questions, (1) On the average, will pupils 
a Te in reading speed under the Controlled 
Bram? Program than under the developmental pro- 
(2) Will they gain more in reading compre- 
С... ое 
l. AE 


E 
ZÜüucation, Volume XI, 1943, pp. 280-92. 


r 


- Traxler, **Value of Controlled Reading: Summar 


hension, in vocabulary development? (3) Ontheav- 
erage, will pupils who acquired skills under the 
Controlled Reader program retain them ав well as 
those who acquired them under the developmental 
program? (4) Is scholastic ability any more a func- 
tion of gain in reading ability under the Controlled- 
Reader program than under the regular program? 


The Procedure, 


The experiment involved 460 pupils from two 
widely-separated Spokane elementary schools (see 
Table 1). One of the schools, which we may call 
“School А”, drew pupils almost entirely from an 
upper-middle socioeconomic neighborhood; the oth- 
er, ‘‘School B" drew exclusively from an upper- 
lower socioeconomic neighborhood. In each school 
experimental and control groups were set up in the 
fifth and eighth grades. Experimental pupils includ- 
ed those with high and low as well as average scho- 
lastic abilities. Control pupils were matched with 
experimental pupils on the bases of age in months, 
scores on the Otis Quick Scoring Mental Abilities 
Test, battery scores on the Stanford Achievement 
Test, and sex. The null hypothesis regarding mean 
differences in age and test scores between the two 
groups was found acceptable at the. 01 levelof com 
fidence in each school on each level. 

Тһе eighth-grade experiment began on ocho 
13, 1958, and terminated on December b. The 
grade experiment began on November 17, ending on 
January 9, 1959. Before the experiment began, im- 
mediately upon its termination, andfive months ің r 
its termination different forms of the same rea! ШЕ 
tests were given to all participants. The CC ae 
tive Reading Test was used with the eighth grade an! 
the Chicago Reading Test with the fifth. TH Mies 
program for both groups was а 40-minute ТЫҢ 
which was conducted four times a week for the eig 
grade and five times for the fifth, Similar pog 
and procedures were followed for all experi a 
and all control classes on each grade level. 


y of Opinion and Research, » Journal of Experimental 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF PUPILS PARTICIPATING IN THE 
READING EXPERIMENT 


TABLE II 


REJECTION OR ACCEPTANCE OF NULL HYPOTHESIS AT .05 READING 
LEVEL REGARDING MEAN DIFFERENCES IN READING TEST SCORES 
BETWEEN EIGHTH-GRADE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 


School A School B 
Reading Test 
Category Before After Before 
Test Test Test 


Accept 


Speed Accept Accept 
Comprehension Accept Accept Accept 
Reject Accept Accept 


Vocabulary 


BOTTOMLY 


TABLE Ш 


ACCEPTANCE OR REJECTION OF NULL HYPOTHESIS AT .05 LEVEL 
REGARDING MEAN DIFFERENCES IN READING TEST SCORES BE- 
TWEEN FIFTH-GRADE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 


School A School B 
Reading Test 
Category Before After Before After 
Test Test Test Test 
Speed Accept 
Comprehension Accept Accept Accept 


Accept 


Vocabulary 


TABLE IV 


ACCEPTANCE OR REJECTION OF NULL HYPOTHESIS AT .05 LEVEL 
REGARDING MEAN DIFFERENCES IN GROWTH FACTORS BETWEEN 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS* 


School A School B 


Reading Test 
Category 


Grade 5 Grade 8 Grade 8 


Speed Reject Reject Reject 
Comprehension Reject Reject Accept 
Vocabulary Reject Reject Reject 


* NOTE: Growth factor = amount of gain or loss between end of 
experiment and 5 months later. 
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Supervision was maintained over each class by the 
investigators. 

Experimental pupils, or those participating in 
the Controlled-Reader program, were divided into 
three groups within each classroom on the basis of 
their initial reading speed scores. Each group was 
rotated daily through three major phases of the pro- 
gram -- namely, preparation, reading practice, and 
testing. The preparation phase had two parts. Mo- 
tivation which established the purpose and background 
for reading the selection was followed by Vocabulary 
Development which covered specific word meanings, 
multiple usages, recognition, synonyms, deriva- 
tions, phonetic approaches, and dictionary use. 

The reading practice phase entailed reading se- 
lections projected by the Controlled Reader. First, 
the story which had been read the preceding day was 
projected, then a new story was presented. After 
each story, the third phase, testing, took place via 
а comprehension check. Each daily lesson also in- 
cluded a short period of reading from a book ata 
level deemed comfortable for the pupils in terms of 
vocabulary. 

In introducing the Controlled Reader to the pu- 
pils for the first time, the reading rate was inten- 
tionally set below the rate planned for them. It was 
slowly increased until a few pupils complained of its 

speed, thenset back to a pace all could easily read. 
As the program progressed, the machine’s rate of 
projection was increased whenever most of the pu- 
pils in a group reached or exceeded agoal of 80 per 
cent on the comprehension check. Those failing to 
achieve the goal were moved to the next lower group 
while those indicating a lack of challenge were moved 
to the next faster group. 

Pupils in the control group proceeded with the 
regular developmental reading program. Developed 
under the leadership of Elementary Director, Mar- 
jorie Pratt, this is a long-term program to develop 
all aspects of reading ability, including values. Al- 

though the program has clear-cut, preplanned guide- 
lines, there is no routinized daily ritual to which all 
teachers adhere. Instead, each teacher bases his 
approach largely on pupil interests. as of 
course, are guided interests inasmuch asthey are 
stimulated by leading ideas. 

As interests intensify, children are led toward 

tal reading goals. They learn to follow di- 
fundamenta. А 

і to recognize values placed on words and 

y ane They are urged to search for “glittering” 

phrases. to identify dull ones. 

words and іо. f central thoughts and themes is 
Rëcognition e isolate important de- 

ized as well as how to iso impo: : de 

emphasize ting of facts, finding pr oof, organizing 

tails. Locating interpreting meanings, imagin- 

data, gener MEE. nd drawing conclusions 


? snti ісотев а 
ing, РГ ee a developmental reading process, 


t і to develop рге- 
ге all part or. use indexes, to рр 
а ing to skims ica ness are important, Skill 
E ding and intelligent listening are also 
al readi 
таш. _. dures include the 
of the РОТ ching procedur 
goals 1 mental te 
Deve ор 


use of numerous regular and reference reading books 
as well as periodicals. Simple research ideas are 
formulated from pupil interests and projects are de- 
veloped at appropriate levels of difficulty. 


The Findings 


On the reading tests given before the experiment 
began it was impossible to reject the null hypothesis 
at the .05 level regarding mean differences between 
the experimental and control groups in reading speed, 
reading comprehension and vocabulary, On the tests 
given immediately after completion of the experi- 
ment, it was found that although both groups gained 
appreciably in the three test categories, no signifi- 
cant mean difference between them was found at School 
A except in the vocabulary category in the eighth 
grade (See Table П). At School В, in the lower so- 
cioeconomic area, both the mean reading speed score 
and the mean vocabulary score of the fifth-grade ex- 
perimental pupils was significantly higher on the 
test given immediately after termination of the ex- 
periment thanthose of the controlgroup. (See Table 
ш) 


Of special interest is the finding that on both grade 
levels and in both schools the experimental students 
who scored in the upper third of their group on the 
Stanford Achievement battery displayeda significant- 
ly higher mean score inreading Speedafter complet- 
ing the program than did control group pupils who 
also scored in the upper third. This Was not evident 
in the scores of the before test, However, when the 
individual reading scores of the handful of fifth-grade 
pupils who read very rapidly (above 300 words per 
minute) were examined, it was discovered that all 
of these either scored lower, or nearly the same. 
on the after test than on the before test, i 

The most revealing data are found inwhatthe in- 
vestigators have termed ‘‘growth factors", Growth 
factors are gains in scores between the tests given 
immediately upon termination of the experiment and 
the alternate forms of the tests given five months 
later, Growth factors were used to judge retention 
of acquired skills. It was found with only one ex- 
ception that the mean growth factors of the experi- 
mental group were greater than those of the control 
group and that the differences were significant (See 
Table IV). This would seem to indicate that the 
Skills acquired during the ControlledReader pro- 
gram were late blooming, revealing themselves af- 
ter the pupils had returned to participate in their 
regular developmental reading classes. 

Á Finally, to determine whether scholastic aptitude 
might be a greater function of gain in reading speed 
under the Controlled-Reader program than under the 
developmental program an analysis of varian, 
made. No significant difference w UM 

as found betw 
the two ing j ig 

є groups when those scoring in the y i 
middle third and lower third of their старт. third, 
Otis Mental Abilities test were c -CoR Onhe 
method. It was concluded that s 


^ 


ее 


BOTTOMLY 


Program than the other. 


Summary 


Researchers Kiehn and Moos concluded that the 


Controlled~Reader had demonstrated real promise 
or inclusion in the regular developmental reading 


f 


Program. They listed its major points of potential 
or the Spokane Schools as follows: 


The major use of the Controlled-Reader should 
be in boosting reading speed, although it ap- 
pears to have a beneficial, if delayed, effect 
on reading comprehension and vocabulary devel- 
opment, 


Its best use is with average or better achievers 
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who do not at first read rapidly, It should not, 
perhaps, be used with pupils who already read 
rapidly. 

Since the experiment showed the greatest ben- 
efits of the Controlled-Reader program accru- 
ing after the program had terminated, itshould 
be considered as a natural element of the long- 
term developmental reading program. 

The Controlled-Reader program appears to 
have a more immediate effect upon reading 
speed in the fifth grade than inthe eighth. It al- 
so appears to have a greater value in boosting 
reading speed among the pupils inthe lower so- 
cioeconomic area of the city than among those 
in the upper socioeconomic area. 
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A BEGINNING READING VOCABULARY 


DANIEL W. FULLMER 
Oregon State System of Higher Education 
CLIFFORD J. KOLSON 
Los Angeles State College 


PERHAPS BECAUSE of its relationship to educa- 
tional activities, the vocabulary of children has been 
of great interest to the educator. The size of pre- 
school children’s vocabulary was studied as early 
as 1907 by Doran (1). The Whipples (2), Mateer (3), 
Pelsma (4), Boyd (5), and Brandenburg (6), follow- 
ed Doran with studies of the vocabulary of children. 

One of the better known of the early studies of 
vocabulary was made by Tho rndike (7). From an 
analysis of the reading vocabulary contained in 
children's literature Thorndike made alist of 10, 000 
words. A subsequent study by Thorndike (8) pro- 
duced a word list of 20,000 words. In 1944 Thorn- 
dike with Lorge (9) produced a word list of 30,000 
words. 

One of the most significant studies was conduct- 
ed by the Child Study Committee of the International 
Kindergarten Union (10). Aword list of 2,596 
words was compiled by making a frequency list from 
893, 266 running words spoken by kindergarten child- 
ren and recorded by members of the committee. 
Generally, the early vocabulary of children studies 
were of a particular child. The IKU study was an 
attempt to get the vocabulary of a particular group 
of children. This study gave some indication as to 
the conceptual background of kindergarten children 
s revealed by oral language. 

Other investigators studied the vocabularies of 
elementary school reading matter. Daw (11) pro- 
duced à reading vocabulary for the middle grades. 
Horn (1 2) developed a basic writing vocabulary. 
Gates (13) compiled a reading vocabul ary for the 

rimary grades. Dolch (14) made his 220 word 

4 ight vocabulary. кк 

АП these studies have made contributions to the 

dge of the language andlanguage development 
knowlece The worth of these studies is aptly ex- 
igurel (15): 
лр к investigations mentioned in this 
and others like them, have more or 
eachers and writers to produce ша- 
somewhat within the comprehension 
һідгеп living inaverage ea 
of averag iust 28 proad general objectives are 

However: J nless supplemented by spec ific ob- 

without value U vocabularies must be further re- 
во the licable to a narrow area. Pri- 
s to ре арр 


а 


тагу уосаршагіеѕ ресоте longlists of words much 
too cumbersome for the teacher to handle efficient- 
ly. What is needed is a small vocabulary fora spe- 
cific area. With this in mind, the studyreporte d 
on the following pages was conducted. 


Preliminary Statement 


With the increased use of the experience ap- 
proach to beginning reading, a definite need exists 
for a word list to guide the teacher in D e veloping a 
word recognition necessary for success in beginning 
reading. In order for anylist to be of value, it 
Should satisfy certain criteria: 

1. Size. Thelist should be small enough tobe 
handled efficiently by teachers and by pupils. 

2. Frequency of use. Thelist should contain 
words with which the child is most likely to come in 
contact in reading matter. 

3. Level of application. Тһе list should be de- 
signed for a particular grade level or area within а 
grade level. 

4. Manageability. The list should be so con- 
structed as to eliminate the need for the teacher to 
spend an excessive time in extracting the words she 
needs. 

5. Utility. Thelist should have numerous ap- 
plications in reading programs. 

6. Consistency. The list should be fo rmulated 
by the use of research techniques established by 
previous investigators in the area of inquiry. 

7. Currency. The list should be bas ed upon 
current data in the area. 

8. Inclusiveness. The list should be derived 
from a major proportion of sources so as to justify 
the generalizations. 

9. Significant. The list should correlate with 
the findings of other investigators in the area of in- 
quiry. 


This list of words has been compiled by tabulat- 


ing the frequency of occurrence of individual words 
in eleven basal reading series. A total of forty-five 


pre-primers, primers, and first readers published 


between 1954-1959 were included in the study. This 
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a represented all the published basic reading series Word IKU D Word IKU D 
| between the dates listed above. yes x x LITIV = 
; The total list was then divided into five lists as LIST ш about x x 
ollows: am x Ж after x x 
ListI - Frequency count of 10 or 11 as x Pa another x 
List II - Frequency count of 9 asked x ask x X 
List Ш - Frequency count of 8 baby x book x 
List IV - Frequency count of 7 back x bump x 
List V - Frequency count of 6 or less ball x cake xx 
List V was dropped from the final total sinceit basket x called x 
^m was felt that a frequency count of six or less would birthday x car * 
not make the word inclusive enough to be retained. black x x cat Ж 
| " Же list was then correlated with the Internation- blue x x daddy x 
Si CU ues Union List and the Dolch Basic but х х faster x 
rok à ень The matter of counting the dif- call x x flower xx 
a sideri orms of the same word was resolved by con- children x found = хх 
ent ss root words and their derivitives as differ- could x x goat x 
Eie ords. This was done on thebasisthatwe were day x got x x 
an erning ourselves with a sight vocabulary and dinner x guess x 
апу assumption that the child could recognize a de- dog x head x 
vitive implies word attack skills. eat x x high z 
The list compiled by this method follows. father х just x x 
The Vocabulary feet x laughed x 
вр І ng x ж д х 
gir x e Ж 
же IKU р Word IKU D going x x made x x 
and = х до х х goodby x many x x 
at z x down x x green x x milk x 
away 3 х from x x happy % must x 
E can x Ж fun x home x name x 
come x x funny x x house x noise x 
fast % х get x x how x x oh x 
for ka give x x hurry x other x 
go * х һе х х into x x our x x 
had x x help x x kitten x pets X 
has E x her x x know x x picnic x 
һауе Е х һеге х x laugh x x played x 
I x x him x x let x x please x x 
x x his x x man x pony x 
x x jump x x may x x ready x 
x x like x x new x x say х х 
х х look x x of x x sleep x x 
x x looked x on x x so x x 
x x may x x put Ж х some x x 
x x me x x ran x x soon x x 
x x mother x red x x street х 
х x no x x run x x thank x x 
x x not x school x them x * 
x с ride x something х then x = 
4E x Saw x surprises X three 28 ы 
х х see x x take x x time x 
x x she x x that x x tree x 
x x stop x x want x x uncle x ж 
they m" х wanted x us x 
x x this x x water х wagon А m 
x x to x x where x x were p Ы; 
x x too x x who x x white % 
x x two x x will x x 
x was x x work x x 
x x we x x yellow x x 
x x went x x your x 24 
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Analysis 


In the section entitled ‘‘Preliminary Statement’’, 
certain criteria were established. Using these cri- 
teria as a guide in evaluating, we find: 

1. Size. The final list contains 184 words. The 
wide use of the Dolch Sight Word List which con- 
tains 220 words would seem to indicate a list of 184 
would be sufficiently small to be handled efficiently 
by pupils and teachers. 

2. Frequency of use. The acceptance of a fre- 
quency of 50% is implied in the acceptance of the 
Dolch list. List IV represents words with the low- 
est frequency count. This count is in the 50% fre- 
quency count bracket. 

3. Level of application. This list is aimed at 
the beginning reading level of the first grade; hence 
satisfies the criterion. 

4. Manageability. The subdivision of the list 
into four lists determined by frequency gives the 
teacher a ready source of words with varying fre- 
quency without the time-consuming job of extracting 
from a master list. 

5. Utility. The possible applications of this list 
are: 

a. Testing. The list can be used to check the 
child’s sight vocabulary as a means for determining 
readiness for formal reading instruction, for de- 
termining deficiencies in sight vocabulary, for es- 
tablishing the group to assign a particular child. 

b. Teaching. As a guide in the development of 
experience charts. As a guide to authors in pre- 
paring reading material appropriate to the beginning 
reading level. 

c. Preventitive instruction. Once deficiency 
in sight vocabulary is determined, the list can be 
used for individual corrective instruction. 

6. Consistency. Word count techniques have 
been established by educational leaders such as 
Thorndike, Lorge, International Kindergarten Un- 
ion, Dolch, and others. The sources are given in 
the first part of this paper. | 

7. Currency. The criteria of currency would 

em to be satisfied by the fact that basal readers 
published between 1954 and 1959 were included. 
pu ^. Significant. АП the words included in this 
list are listed in the IKU list and hence are in ш 
jld’s speaking and understanding vocabulary. 
i in the list, 64% are included in the Dolch 
ше ж в iim Dolch list does not contain nouns, 
iiss Nd ivatives were considered separate 
and since cervi resents the minimum fig- 
ds, the 64% figure rep ecd 
wor Those facts would seem tp indicate that the 
St fulfills the criterion of significant. 
The Basal Series Included in This Study 
1. Allyn and en "s 
2. American Book гт y 
3. Curriculum poum 


кю 


со 


© 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Ginn and Company 

D. C. Heath 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company 
Lyons and Carnahan 

The Macmillan Company 

Row, Peterson Company 

Scott Foresman Company 
World Book Company 


моФочо олњ 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SCIENCE 
PROFICIENCY AND TRAINING AMONG 


LIBERAL ARTS GRADUATES 


JACOB TUCKMAN 
Philadelphia Department of Public Health 
WILLIAM ETKIN 
College of the City of New York 


E DA ARTS colleges, the basic required 
creas} each department must be addressed in- 
in аи to students whose major will usually be 
Ms. e other field; e.g., required English compo- 
lish ec literature must be directed to non- Eng- 
ёш ig history to non-historians, biology, 
determi and physics to non -scientists, etc. То 
еве телдең value and best methods of teaching 
and mcs itional Subjects to the pre-professional 
тарды non-specialist has become, in actual class- 
A prance, a dominant concern. 
Sin е College of the City of New York, four опе- 
anrea set called Science Sequence, were 
to B. A ed in 1945 and offered as an optional choice 
or бо : Students in place of the standard required 
mental те courses of the “гершаг” depart- 
ecture ype. Each of the sequence courses offers 
© those recitation, and laboratory hours similar 
and atte given in the regular departmental courses 
est to ups to present aspects andtopics of inter- 
Physics не. These courses аге: 1) 
my and’ ) chemistry, 3) biology, and 4) astrono- 
ри ey” Although each course was given 
chief] dealt of the department of the science it 
control ealt with, the courses were planned and 
cien ed by a committee drawn from all of the 
ce departments. 

ficiene Purpose of this study is to comparethe pro- 
Ecore. in science, as measured by the Graduate 
had co Examination, of City College graduates who 
Pleteg pleted the sequence and those who had com- 
еге о 8ular departmental courses. Such data 
Dra; S8thered as part of a broader study (1) in ap- 


Бе 
or 


s : 
Nig eee the aims and objectives, teaching tech- 


of йы Student-faculty relations, and effectiveness 
the ite types of courses in meeting the needs of 
Graq ар ресізіізі, It should be pointed out that the 
ingg,, 16 Record Examination measures the fund of 
War В accumulated by the student in a partic- 
Other се; but does not measure the outcome of 
Scie ree objectives, e.g., understanding of 
histori = Method, applicationto human problems, 
Еһ €velopment of the subject, etc. 
а list of liberal arts graduates in the five- 


year period, 1949 to 1953, the Educational Testing 
Service made available scores on the Graduate Re- 
cord Examination for all students who had taken it. 
The number of students included 24 who had elected 
the sequence and 123 who had elected the regular 
departmental courses. The comparison between 
Sequence and Regular students was made by the 
paired comparison method, i.e., each Sequence 
student was paired with that student, from the en- 
tire pool of the regular students, whose overall 
scholastic college average most closely correspond 
ed to his own. For each of the comparisons between 
Sequence and Regular on the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination, the two groups showed no significant 
differences with respect to overall college average.. 
Therefore, any differences in achievement on the 
Graduate Record Examination between the two 
groups cannot be attributed to differences in scho- 
lastic ability, but must be due to other factors, pre- 
sumably the difference in courses taken. 

The mean scores in physics, in chemistry, and 
in biology on the Graduate Record Examination for 
the Sequence and for the regular students are given 
in Table I. Аз might be expected, the data showed 
a tendency for score on the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination to be affected by the extent of the stu- 
dent’s course preparation. Comparisons which dif- 
ferentiated among the regular students acco rding 
to the particular science they had taken in college 
showed that, in general, students who had taken а 
regular (1 year) course had a higher score than 
those who had taken the Sequence (1 5 emester) 
course in that subject. Correspondingly, those who 
had the Sequence course in а subject had a higher 
Score than those with no college course inthat sub- 
ject. Also, those who had a high schoo! сопысы E 
à subject had a higher score than those with no ^ Б 
school or college course in that subject. It 18 E 
portant to note that the amount of improvemen ad 
score that can be ascribedto more preparation ya 
remarkably small, representing only about x Eu 
percent increase in each of the c o m parisons 


tioned above. 


However, the comparison between Sequence stu- 
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dents and regular students unselected with respect 
to the two one-year science courses they completed 
in college showed no significant differences between 
the two groups in mean score for physics, chemis- 
try, or biology. Within the limitations of the data, 
therefore, it seems reasonable to say that there was 
no overall difference between Sequence and regular 
Students with respect to achievement in science as 
measured by the Graduate Record Examination. 
The data suggest that the particular science 
courses taken by liberal arts students are of less 
importance in the educative process than curricu- 


lum makers commonly assume. It would seem that 
the factual content of a course (as measured by the 
Graduate Record Examination) can safely be rele- 
gated to a secondary position in curriculum plan- 
ning and other courseobjectives given primary im- 
portance. 
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THE EFFECT OF TRAINING IN LISTENING 
FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES 


SUE Е. TRIVETTE 
East Tennessee State College, Johnson City 


AS THE CHILD gains more skills in the process 
of his education, he is expectedto acquire the abil- 
ity to listen effectively for various purposes. 
These purposes—to remember the mainidea, to 
remember details, to make inferences, to get word 
meanings, and to follow directions—are also pur- 
poses for which he is expected to read. Definite 
training in reading for these purposes is being given 
throughout the elementary grades in public schools. 
However, no definite training in listening for these 
purposes is being given as a part ofthe school cur- 
riculum. 


Statement of the Problem 


It was the purpose of this study to determine 
whether definite training in listening for the ‘‘main 
idea’’, ‘‘details’’, and to make ‘‘inferences”’ affects 
the child's ability to listen for these specific pur- 
poses. As a subsidiary study and to facilitate the 
achievement of the primary purpose of the present 
study, attempts were made 1) toascertain by means 
of a questionnaire those children who were consid- 
егей “роог listeners” by teachers and/or parents 
prior to the administration of the pre-test; 2) to de- 
termine the relationship between the child's I.Q. 
and scores on the Listening c ompr ehension Test; 
and 3) to determine the relationship between reading 

level and scores on the Listening Comprehension 


Test. 
Scope and Content of the Field Covered 
Scope and Content о! Horror 


ix fifth-grade classes, including 147 students 

ced ets Washington Elementary School in 
at Ше t, Tennessee, were studied in an effort to 
ania the effect of definite training in listening 
dete 

ifi rposes. | 

for арена Pras probably representativeof a 
The gr' tion in range of ability, since no effort 
cross-Sec to group the students homogeneously. A 
was made was represented as to socio-economic 
wide range although students from a low socio-e- 
backgrour ek ground were in the majority. 
conomic ials used in this study included 1) two 

The materi titled «pistening Information 
questionnaires еп 


Form: Information From Parents", and ‘‘Listening 
Information Form: School Information’’, by Willard 
Abraham; 2) Listening Comprehension Test for 
Grades Four, Five and Six, by Maurice S. Lewis, 
and 3) daily listening exercises. 

Items tested on the Listening Comprehension 
Test for Grades Four, Five and Six were 1) skill in 
listening for the main idea; 2) skill inlistening to 
remember details; 3) skill in listening to make in- 
ferences; 4) skill in listening to understand word 
meanings; and 5) skill in listening to follow direc- 
tions. 

Although five skills were tested, training in lis- 
tening was given in only three skills because these 
three skills—‘‘main idea", ‘‘details’’, and “ infer- 
ences’’—are more suitable for group instruction. 
Developing skill in getting word meanings and fol- 
lowing directions requires much more individualiz- 
ed attention. 

The first thirty exercises from the Gates-Pear- 
don Practice Exercises in Silent Reading, Book VI, 
were used as listening exercises. Two major fac- 
tors influenced the choice of sixth grade level for 
these exercises: 1) Book V had already been used in 
some classes as silent reading exercises; and2) the 
time at which the study began was near the begin- 
ning of the second semester in the fifth grade class- 
es. Types A, B, andD were used, providing ex- 
ercises on listening for the main idea, for remem- 
bering details, and for making inferences. 


Findings 


The highest possible scoreon the Listenin g 
Comprehension Test was fifty points; the lowest 
possible score was zero. The results on Form A, 
given prior to the daily listening exercises, were 
as follows: Median score 24.93, mean score 24.66 
and mode 26.5. The results on Form B, given af- 
ter thirty daily listening exercises, were as follows: 
Da dan score 28.87, mean score 28.63, and mode 

The median score increased 3.94 points on Form 
B. The mean score increased 3.97 points. The 
decrease in modes points out the fact that some stu- 
dent scores decreased on Form В. 
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The Pearson г product-moment cor relation be- 
tween scores on Listening Comprehension Test, 
Form A and Listening Comprehension Test, Form 
B was .62. This coefficient of correlation is sig- 
nificant, showing the positive effect of training in 
listening. The number of students among 147 whose 
Scores showed improvement was 114, or 77.5 per- 
cent. The scores of six students showed no im- 
provement. These students comprised 4.08 percent 
of the total. The scores of 27 students, or 18.4 
percent, showed a loss from Form А to Form B. 

Ап analysis of questionnaires returned by par- 
ents and teachers revealed the following data: 

l. Questionnaire results from parenta were 
Compared with questionnaire results from teachers. 
Seventeen questionnaires of 112 returnedby parents 
indicated that the child was considered a “роог lis- 
tener". Of these 17 **poor listeners’’ identified by 
Parents, only four were considered''poorlisteners'' 
by teachers. Eight of the “роог listeners’’ identi- 
fied by parents scored below the fiftieth percentile 
on Listening Comprehension Test, Form A. 

Questionnaire results from teachers indicat- 
ей 29 **poor listeners". Two of the four ‘‘poor lis- 
teners” agreed upon by parents and teachers did not 
Score below the fiftieth percentile on Listening Com- 
Prehension Test, Form A. Twenty of the students 
identified by teachers as “роог listeners’? scored 

elow the fiftieth percentile on Listening Compre- 
ension Test, Form A. 

Forty-six students were identified by parents 
and/or teachers as ‘poor listeners”. Seventeen of 
E езе students did not score below the fiftieth per- 

€ntile on the Listening Comprehension Test, Form 
Thirty-four additional students not identified by 
Parents and teachers did score below the fiftieth 
Percentile on the Listening Comprehension Test, 
orm A. 
TS analysis of I. Q.'s of students scoring below 
: iftieth percentile on Lis tening Comprehension 
i St, Form A, revealed a range in I. 9. °з extend- 
ng from 66 to 120. 
59 ч The distribution of І. Q.'samongthe group of 
Veal udents Scoring below the fiftieth percentile re- 
ed а mean of 94 and a median of 94. 5. 
“ 2. Тһе distribution of 1.0.75 among the 29 
Жаы listeners” identified by teachers revealed а 
an of 88.7 and a median of 87. 7. 


3. The distribution of I.Q.^s among the 17 
“роог listeners” identified by parents showed а 
mean of 101. 47 and a median of 100. 

Separate correlations run between scores on 
Listening Comprehension Test, Form A and 1.0, '5, 
and scores on Listening Comprehension Test, Form 
B and I. Q. 's revealed the following data: 

1. А correlation coefficient of . 55 betweenI.Q:s 
and scores on Form A. 

2. A correlation coefficient of .5 betweenI.Q.'s 
and scores on Form B. 

A correlation between reading grade levels from 
the Stanford Achievement Test and scores on the 
Listening Comprehension Test, Form A, revealed 
a coefficient of . 61. 


Conclusions 


From the literature on listening, it may be con- 
cluded that through the teacher's good example, 
through questions designed for self-analysis by stu- 
dents, and through structural aids to meanings and 
key ideas, teachers should be able to give adequate 
guidance in listening for specific purposes if the 
listener also assumes his share of the responsibil- 
ity. 

ý The following conclusions may be drawn from the 
present study: 

1. Training in specific listening skills was ef- 
fective for most students included in this study. The 
present writer can suggest no poss ible reason for 
the fact that 29 students received lower scores on 
Form B than those received on Form A. | 

2. Parent and teacher judgment іп identify ing 
“poor listeners’’, singly or in conjunction, did not 
seem to be reliable in identifying ‘‘poor listeners . 

3. The .61 coefficient of correlation between 
students’ reading grade levels as indicated by the 
Stanford Achievement Test and students’ scores on 
the Listening Comprehension Test, Form А, мав 
significant, indicating а parallel relationship be- 
tween reading skills and listening skills. р | 

4. When specific listening comprehension skills, 
such аз ‘‘main idea’’, ‘‘details’’, and ‘‘inferences 
are improved, other comprehension skills, such as 
getting ‘‘word meanings” and “directions” tend to 
improve. 
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Readers are invited to send items of research interest 
9 to John Schmid, Professor, College of Education, Univer- % 
sity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 


Dr. William Scott Gray, internationally known educator in the field of reading, 
died of injuries suffered ina fall from a horse on September 8, 1960. He was 
seventy-five years of age. At the time ofthe accident, Professor Gray was on va- 
cation from his position as Director of Researchin Reading in the Department of Ed- 
ucation at the University of Chicago. He was Professor Emeritus of Education. 


TEST STANDARDS 


A committee of the AERA on Test Standards has been appointed to revise 
Technical Recommendations for Achievement Tests. It is proposed that the Nation- 


al Council on Measurements Used in Education and the American Psychological As- 
sociation will cooperate in the revision of this manual. 


TEACHER EDUCATION COLLOQUIUM AT IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

The annual colloquium on Teacher Education was held on November 13-14 at 
Iowa State Teachers College. About forty superintendents of schools in Iowa are 
invited each year to come to the campus to discuss matters of mutual concern in 
teacher education. One of the main topics for consideration in the 1960 colloquium 
was the types of research by college staff members which would be most useful to f 
public school personnel. Four current college projects in research and curriculum 
development were reported: Modern Mathematics Curriculum for Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, Group Counseling Techniques with Parents of Elementary School 


Pupils, Team Teaching in the Sixth Grade, and a special summer vro ram for gift- 
ed children of the fifth-sixth grade level. ыы мы > B 


CREATIVITY " vw 
Research on "Creativity by Jacob W. Getezels and Phillip W. Jackson, Ed- 
ucational Psychologists in the Department of Education of the University of Chicago, 
is the subject of an article in the University of Chicago Reports (Vol. 2, No. 1). 


OJECT GUIDANCE AND MOTIVATION OF SUPERIOR AND TALENTED STUDENTS 

PR Dr. Clayton L. Bennett has become the Associate Director of the Project on 
Guidance and Motivation of Superior and Talented Students which is being carried out 
by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The project j 
seeks to identify, guide, and motivate students who rank in the upper twenty-five r 
percent of mental ability and/or achievement based on national norms, and who by y 
other agreed upon criteria are held to have ability comparable to those identified by ; 
such objective criteria. The purpose of this project is to find, develop, and imple- 
ment procedures and programs in secondary schools which will caref ully identify, 
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encourage, and provide increased guidance services for the students. 


20 
he IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
Dr. Ned Flanders ofthe College of Education, University of Minnesota, is con- 


! 
- ducting а study to determine if ап іп-5 ervice training course has any effect on the 
spontaneous behavior of a teacher in the classroom. 


! RESEARCH AT THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
i | Several studies аге underway іп the College of Education of the University of 


Florida. Among these are: 
| 1. ““А Comparison Between College Faculty and Beginning Education Student’s 
| Perceptions of the Professional Role of Teachers and the Characteristics 
y of Good Teaching. ” This study is being carried under the direction of Drs. 
H. Lewis and I. Gordon. Itis expected to be completed in July 1961. 


2. ‘‘Non-Intellectual Predicator of Achievement” is being undertaken by Dr. 
William Spears. A scoring scale has been established for the Bender Vis- 
ual Motor Gestalt Test which distinguishes between levels of academic 
achievement for white girls. Purposes ofthe study are to answer the ques- 
tions of why the scale predicts for only one sex and race, and which aca- 
demic areas can be predicted best. 


3. “Learning as a Function of the Amount Learned.” The study is being car- 
ried on by Drs. Webb and Spears. The purpose is to investigate the rela- 
tion of the speed of learning to the amount of material learned. 


4. “Тһе Study of the Relationship of Children’s Perceptions to Achievement 
апа Behavior." This study is being carriedon by Dr. Combs. It is attempt- 
ing to study how children see themselves in the world in which they live as 


they progress through school. 


CHILDREN’S SELF-CONCEPTS | 
Drs. Joseph С. Bledsoe and Carl С. Garrison of the College of Education of 


the University of Georgia have received a two-year grant from the U. S. Office of 
Education for studies in the self-concepts of elementary school children. The self- 
concepts will be studied in relation to their academic achievement, intelligence, in- 


terest, and manifest anxiety. 


HANDWRITING RESEARCH | Е 
The Handwriting Foundation desires to contact investigators who are engage 


in research in the area of handwriting, those who might become involved in such 
work, and those who may not want actually to work in this area but just want to keep 
informed about it. The Foundation is interested in obtaining this information 2 
only from persons in colleges and universities but also from those 1n public schoo x: 
consultancy, industry, and government functions. Further information may be dr 
tained by writing to Handwriting Foundation, 1426 G Street, NW, Washington 5, D.C. 


"CREATIVITY" RESEARCH ir findi 
Workers in the field of creativity research are invited to send their pec 
to the ETS Creativity Research Exchange. Тһе Exchange, which has been = EUM 
ation for two years, serves merely as a clearing house: itr eproduces pe сенді 
lates to members research data which might not become available in pl веса 
literature for some time. То obtain standard forms for outlining findings, а 


j on 
Dr. Samuel Messick, Educatio nal Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 
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LUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 


In a project supported by Fund for the Advancement of Education, a TV evalu- 
ation questionnaire, entitled ‘‘Sizing Up Your School Subjects’’, has been prepared 
by Drs. H. S. Dyer and A. H. Ferris to measure the reactions of high school stu- 
dents to instruction by the medium of television. It is so designed that it may be 
given in a way which prevents the student from being aware that his answers will be 
used to assess his reactions to TV instruction as such. It was administe red ina 
large city high school system to biology students last year and this year in a group 
of large city schools. The results showed that conventional instruction was рге- 
ferred over TV instruction. 
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The Journal of Educational Research sox 1sos, madison з, wisconsi 


Devoted to the scientific study of education 
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YOU'RE АМ OLD FRIEND OF THE FAMILY, 
$0 YOU'RE THE FIRST TO KNOW: 


Yes, as & reader of The JER, we want you to be the first to know 
that The Journal of Educational Research is &bout to add to its 
size and scope--with more pages and new features--the better to 
pring you rapidly and thoroughly the latest developments in basic 
investigations and advanced practices throughout education. 


Beginning this fall The JER will present each month & special page 

on "What's New in Educational Research"--an up-to-the-minute digest 
for the reader who wants rapid orientation and insight. Plus more 
full-length papers by distinguished researchers, and other editorial 
departments we're confident you'll find both interesting and signifi- 


cant. 


You can make A SUBSTANTIAL SAVING by entering or renewing your 
subscription now before our rates go up. 

A handy reply card is attached, along with two pages describing 
The new JER in more detail. 


Sincerely yours, 


А. 5 [ZAAR 


A. S. BARR 
Editor 
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At the growing edge of productive scholarship 


THE WORLD OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
IS EXPLODING 


It is almost commonplace to say so, but it is true. 
The growth of educational research is almost incom- 
prehensible in its size and impact. In the past 10 
years, more time, talent, and money have been in- 
vested in pushing outward the frontiers of educa- 
tional knowledge than ever before in the history of 
man. In those same 10 years the findings of produc- 
tive scholarship have had a profound influence on 
the scope and character of educational programs 
and methods. In the next 10 years we can confidently 
expect even more significant developments. 


Devoted to the scientific study of education 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH IS GROWING, TOO 


In scope, in size, and in stature The Journal of Edu- 
cational Research has sought constantly to improve 
its services to its chosen field. Over the past 15 years 
we have pioneered new formats that have made 
possible the more rapid and economical reproduction 
of more learned papers than had hitherto been 
thought possible. Now we are about to take another 
marked step forward — with even more pages de- 

voted to selected research reports, new editorial 
intl of added appeal and utility, and a revised 


typogr RT that typifies the forward-looking role 


of The JER 


Im estigation and Interpretation 
Іп т ) 


40 YEARS THE “MOST-QUOTED” 
R 


10 Educational Research is the first 
The a Beld.— the oldest, the most frequently 


cited in professional literature. Since 1920 The 
JER has been the recorder of progress in education. 
In that period the “frequency of use" of the major 
educational publications has twice been studied. 
Both times The JER ranked No. 1. In the past five 
years JER circulation has almost doubled. We think 
these a striking recognition of JER acceptance and 
coverage. 


B 


The scholarly journal with the common touch 


FROM BASIC RESEARCH TO ENLIGHTENED 
APPLICATION 


We can assure you that The Journal of Educational 
Research is not just another journal. It bridges the 
gap between fundamental investigation, applied 
scholarship, and practical application. The Journal 
reports findings, yes, but it also illustrates the ways 
that alert educators can study their own problems 
and devise improved practices. For both the tech- 
nieal work and the field worker The JER is a mine 
of ideas. 


In the universe of education 
A RUNNING RECORD OF LEADERS 
AND LEADERSHIPS 


Traditionally the "big names" 
added substance to The JER. 


in education have 


Through the years The Journal of Educational Re- 
search has presented early evidence on all the major 
break-throughs in education: individual differences, 
learning and learning problems, training techniques, 
tests and measurements, curriculum, counseling and 
guidance, methods of teaching in all subjects at all 
levels, supervision, investigations of reading, teacher 
education, evaluating teacher effectiveness, admin- 


istration, the winning of public support, and other 
areas. 


The World, Th 


Journal, and You 


By and for educators at all levels 
WIDE OUTLOOK FOR A WIDE READERSHIP 


The Journal of Educational Research belongs to no 
one country, no one institution, no one association. 
Its outlook is not circumscribed by geography or 
slant, The JER lives at the growing edge of produc- 
tive scholarship in the universe of education, devoted 
to the discovery, documentation, and dissemination 
of the knowledge and insights by which new truths 
are found. 


The readership of The JER testifies to its broad sig- 
Nificance. Leading libraries are represented almost 
without exception. So are college and university 
administrators, professors of education, psycholo- 
gists, elementary and secondary school specialists 
and teachers, vocational and agricultural education 
Personnel, adult education leaders, research workers, 
educational associations, armed forces educational 
advisors, students, interested laymen. 


Nearly 20% of The JER circulation goes overseas. 


Discovery, documentation, dissemination 
TOMORROW'S EDUCATION TODAY 


a you used to be able to keep abreast of edu- 
ыы ional developments by reading annual abstracts 
€ perennial digests. But no longer. The field of 
e tiem is too swift and complex for that. "Today's 

Deriments become next week's concepts and next 
ace practices. Only by making up-to-the-minute 
in нада your “must” reading сап you hope to stay 

е forefront of your profession. 


eve field there is a journal that stands г pod 

ме whose regular reading is a requisite, Now 

iu than ever before, in the expanding universe 

is Qucational knowledge, the journal is The Journal 
Ucational Research. 


Nine issues around the calendar: 
September, October, November, 
December-January, February, 
March, April, May-June, 
July-August. 

Twenty percent more pages 
devoted to the latest research 


papers. 
"What's New in Educational 
Research” ... а monthly digest of 


late developments for the reader 
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RATIONALE OF NORMS ON AN ADULT 
PERSONALITY TEST, THE 16 P.F. 


-- FOR AMERICAN WOMEN 


RAYMOND B. CATTELL 
University of Illinois 
RONALD R. GREENE 

Ohio Wesleyan University 


ALTHOUGH THE validity of a test is more im- 
portant than its standardization, since valuable 
work can be done in research without an accurate 
Standardization, yet there comes a time when the 
more extended use of a well constr ucted test re- 
quires attention to the finer points of representative 
Standardization. 

The Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire, 
Фен is the only factored personality questionnaire 

ased on fully attained oblique simple structure, 
and an array of behavior representative of the total 
Зекеті sphere, was releasedasa research in- 
ve just ten years ago. Now that its factor 
сеске has been checked іп two independent ге- 
rches (2, 4), and the unitary nature of its fac- 
т has been witnessed by clinical and general ev- 
мы (5, 6, 7), there is increasing demand that 
@пе па lg standardization shall be replaced by 
into о es much care in its calculation as went 
е original obtaining of the factor valid items 
emselves. 
es far, the standardization may be considered 
abl quate in regard to University students, but prob- 
at not adequate in regard tothe general adult pop- 
Eia. The present report describes the proce- 
bh. in what we regard as a more adequate stan- 
ic ization, and brings out certain dangers in com- 
eri Procedures on which we and others have hith- 

9 depended. 
exu s to the time of the present article, the ‘‘gen- 
send қылмы > standardization (as distinct from the 
siygq (Sr aduate student" standardization) was de- 
adult rom data obtained in the course of testing 
Pally f gathered in a variety of occupations, princi- 
guidance the purpose of establishing, for vocational 
Perso, ce and selection practice, the differences in 
Stabl nality profiles which exist among persons 

d Settled in various occupations. 
lati "M Principle followed in deriving general popu- 

А horms from data for occupational groups ге- 
Wireg th: а! р : р » 
to ел at we 1) classify the occupations according 
Port ore major categories in the U.S. Census Re- 
сан ith the help given by Shartle’s work оп clas- 

9n of occupations (9), and 2) that we multiply 


the number of individuals in all but the largest cat- 
egory by the ratio necessary to bring the numbers 
in our samples from the main occupational groups 
to the same proportions as those existing in the 
country as a whole. 

This principle of ‘‘stratified sampling according 
to main occupational categories'' is adm ittedlya 
rough one. It does not insure that the age distribu- 
tion correspond to that in the general popul ation, 
nor can one be sure that certain narrowly specific 
occupations that one happens to be able to test are 
a random selection from the broader occupational 
category which they are allowed to represent. For 
example, we used airmen to represent the military 
group, though they may be somewhat differently 
selected from army and navy personnel. 

However, the literal ‘‘man on the street" is the 
hardest possible subject to get and extremely few 
psychological measures are really based on him. А 
scrutiny of such surveys of mental tests as Виго 8 
Mental Measurement’s Year Book will show that all 
but a minority of tests for adults actually describe 
standardizations only for students, and that still 
fewer gave an adult s tandardization based ona 
proper sampling of the adult population in оссира- 
tion, age, and region of the country. Although we 
believe that our previous principle of “stratified 
sampling according to occupational category” is one 
of the few available ways of getting at the general 
adult population, it admittedly still misses the un- 
employed and persons in uncommon occupations, 
and, as we found in the standardization of the Cat- 
tell intelligence test, twenty years ago (1), it turns 
out that the higher social status occupational cate- 
gories are almost invariably more reliably sampled 
than the lower. | 

Іп the case of adult women, а majority of whom 
are in the home, the sampling by occupations, how- 
ever, becomes inappropriate and open to a substan- 
tial systematic bias. Our results below will show 


the adult female population sampled inthis way dif- 
fers significantly from one sampled by better meth- 
rned with improved tech- 


ods. This article is conce 
niques and with resulting new 16 Р.Е. norm s for 
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adult women. In effect wecontinued to derive 
norms by the above occupational sampling method 
for a group of women largely representing single 
women and then proceeded to a distinct and special- 
ly worked out sample of women in the family and 
finally combined the two. For the data on women in 
families we are indebted to Mr. Howard Trumbull, 
president of National Family Opinion, Inc. , which 
has used the 16 P.F. test in certain important 
studies, and has accumulated data on a carefully 
planned and unprecedentedly adequate stratified 
sampling of the adult female population of the Unit- 
ed States. That the NFO sample, used in opinion 
and marketing research by various large business 
concerns, is an appropriate stratified sample of the 
total population of the United States with respect to 
a proper balance on age, region of residence, so- 
cial status, etc., will be evident from Table I. 
Since the NFO sample is reached by mail, the 
psychological question whichimmediately arises is 
“ҮШ individuals who answer personality question- 
naires by mail respond to them in the same way as 
in a supervised testing situation?” It will be noted 
that we have said ‹‹іп the same way," not ‘‘as cor- 
rectly as,” for, as Cattell has pointed out in con- 
nection with intelligence tests (6), there are even 
advantages, in terms of reliability, to the answer- 
ing of tests in an impersonal situation. Indeed, in 
a different questionnaire from the present one, it 
has been shown that the answers in a face-to-face 
situation are somewhat less reliable than those ob- 
tained when the questionnaire is done away from the 
examiner. However, in the present case it was de- 
cided to test this assumption first, and in order to 
do so, thirty-four subjects were taken in the Toledo 
area who first answered the questionnaire in a per- 
sonal test situation and then answered the same 
form again after an interval of two weeks by mail. 
No significant difference was found in score 
leads or reliability coefficients across methods 
compared with within methods. Of course, the NFO 
respondents are accustomed to answering, in re- 
sponsible fashion, various questions sent to them 
mail, so it may or may not be true that in gen- 
by "stionnaires аге as reliably answered one 


eral ques Е й 

ау as the other, but for our present purposes, we 
nae eae in proceeding with testing by cor respon- 
dence. 


i is experimental reassurance, NFO pro- 
од, ts ond out the IPAT 16 P. F. Test, 
семен to 1,000 respondents very carefully сһо- 
soe к ыле according to the requirements of a 
mph atified sample of the U.S. female popula- 
true pira hown in Table I. At the same time, when 
:ons were finally made, 804 usable question- 
one ғ been returned, andthe means and sigmas 
naires һас w scores on each factor came out as 
of res 
: ber these means with those indicat- 
tative standardization (see Table 4a in 
d supplement to (8), on 215 non -stu- 
several significant differences. It 


tion, «as 5 


ed in our ten 
mimeographe w 
women will sho 


is not a question of which norms are ‘‘right’’—for 
some deviation from the ideal can be pointed out in 
either—but rather a question of what combination of 
the two samples will give the best estimate of the 
general population values. The main difference is 
that our earlier sample was obtained by the first 
described method of sampling occupations, and соп- 
sists largely of single women in a full time calling, 
whereas the NFO sample is mainly married women 
athome. The NFO sample is a great improvement 
on our first sample in many ways, notably the con- 
trol of region, age groups and income groups, but 
since only four fifths of the perfect sample respond- 
ed, there is some selection by readiness to *^volun- 
teer", and one suspects a more subtle selection in 
that people who agree to work on such a panel with- 
out pay may have some personality ‘‘need to belong" 
ог even to depend. 

Regardless of possible influences—and it would 
constitute a second study with valuable indications 
for social psychology to explore these—the fact is 
that the differences which exist in the primary fac- 
tors make psychological sense in their consistency 
of representation of second order factors. The 
mainly single, fully employed women are less neu- 
rotic and more masculine (8) than the housewives. 
This by-product of our inquiry should interest so- 
cial psychologists concerned with the ecology of se- 
lection and situational influences, but we must re- 
turn to our problem of combination. 

Insofar as the present article is a discussion of 
principles as well as actual example of standardiza- 
tion, one can recognize that ideal procedure would 
be to combine our samples in such a way that the 
proper frequencies according to the census are re- 
Stored. Incidentally, it is no criticism of the NFO 
sample that it is short of single women, forits pur- 
pose is to reflect family buying power, and for wo- 
men-with-families the proper stratification of its 
sample has been carried very far indeed. A com- 
pletely artless combination of the two samples can- 
not be made, for when samples are differently bias- 
ed on different parameters, obviously no single ra- 
tio will bring all to the ideal, and, moreover, We 
Suspect some biases to be important even though 
they cannot be quantified. 

For example, there may be some selection of the 
NFO sample, as suggested above, toward more de- 
pendent personalities, and we suspect that because 
our occupations were contacted through students; 
they are biased in the direction of having college 
Students temporarily in them, e.g., the waitresses 
Were around a university town. 

Accordingly, we cannot claim as yet a perfectly 
Stratified sample, but only acloser approach there- 
to than before, and in this approach the most sub- 
Stantial thing we can do isto aim at proper propor- 
tions of married and single, housewife and occupa- 
tionally attached groups. An examination of thé 
Statistical Abstract of the U.S. Census, with extra- 
polation of the 1958 figures to 1959 for discernible 
trend gives the proportions for ages 20 to 65 ар" 


——— а 


= 


COMPARISON ОҒ PERCENTAGES IN THE STRATIFIED SAMPLE AND 


CATTELL - GREENE 


TABLE I 


IN THE TOTAL UNITED STATES POPULATION 


Geographic Divisions 


% in U. S. 
Population 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
South Atlantic 

East North Central 
West North Central 
W st South Central 
Mountain 

Pacific 


Population Densities 


Rural 
Cities 2,500 - 499, 999 


Metropolitan Areas 


12000 - 499,999 (Central cities) 
ees - 499, 999 (Outside cities) 

5 0, 000 - 1,999, 999 (Central cities) 
00, 000 - 1,999, 999 (Outside cities) 

2,000,000 and over (Central cities) 
› 000, 000 and over (Outside cities) 


Age Groups (Homemakers) 


dier 25 years 
357 34 years 


55 years and over 


Family Income Groups 


м н н 
9 мою -1 


Әоообьоо 


н 


Number in NFO 
Sample of 1,000 


57 
195 
142 
207 

90 

95 

37 
107 


240 
154 


102 
87 
90 
72 

137 

118 


Яя -d 0» o -1to3o0 ч 


Qo мо ~ № 


© -3 № оосо 
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TABLE II 


MEANS AND SIGMAS OF 16 P. F. RAW SCORES ON THE 
STRATIFIED SAMPLE OF 804 WOMEN 


Personality Factor Mean Raw Score Sigma of Raw Score 


A 9.1 3.1 
B 7.4 1.9 
с 16.2 3.4 
Е 11.8 3.6 
Е 11.8 4.1 
с 13.2 2.7 
H 11.5 5.1 
I 10.9 2.8 
L 8.0 3.5 
M 11.0 8.8 
N 9.8 2.6 
о 11.3 3.8 А 
©, 7.9 2.8 
Qe 10.2 3.4 
Qs 10.2 2.9 
94 13.5 


CATTELL - GREENE 


TABLE Ш 


DISTRIBUTION (AGES 20 TO 64 YEARS) OF MARRIED VS. SINGLE, 
WORKING OUT VS. AT HOME OF U.S. WOMEN 


Working Outside Home 
23.1 million (49. 0%) 


Married 


Single 
(Widowed, Divorced) 


37.6 million 
(79. 6%) 


15.5 million 


9.5 million 
(20. 4%) 


7.6 million 


(32. 8%) (16. 2%) 
Working at Home 
24.0 million (51. 0%) 22.1 million 1.9 million 
(46. 8%) (4. 2%) 
LOA iere reor aix кесер алашы аа SHG ARS SS CI AG RIES 47.1 million 


TABLE IV 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF 16 Р.Е. RAW SCORES FOR 
BEST APPROXIMATION TO STRATIFIED SAMPLE OF U.S. WOMEN 


Personality Factor 


m OQ "m mH о > 


- 


Mean: Raw Score 


Sigma of Raw Score 


8. 96 
7.70 
16. 62 
12.10 
12.72 
13. 38 
12.00 
10. 60 
7. 68 
10. 82 
9. 92 
10. 56 
7.96 
9.96 


10.38 


12.76 


3.11 
1.70 
3.34 
3.30 
4.33 
2.81 
5.05 
2.92 
3.50 
3.23 
2.60 
3.80 
2.76 
3.45 


2.90 


5.10 
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proximately as shown in Table Ш. 

Of the NFO sample, 92% are married and 27. 8% 
are working out (16.7% full time, 11.1% part time) 
and of our occupational sample, obviously 100% are 
working out (roughly 75% full time) and approx- 
imately 80% are single. To have a correctly strat- 
ified sample of U.S. womenin regard to being mar- 
ried or single, the NFO and occupational sam ples 
should be put together in the ratio of five to one, 
(actually 100 to 21), while to get the working out/ 
working at home representative correct, we should 
add two-fifths of the occupational sample to one of 
the NFO. 

Since the former is better asc ertained (degrees 
of employment being hard to determine), we com- 
promise on a ratio of 4:1 (NFO to occupational sam - 
ple). To go to any finer figures would be unrealis- 
tic in terms of the size of samples and what is 
known about them; but this combination is a definite 
improvement on either sample and the best estimate 
obtainable from our samples of the ideal stratified 
sample of American women. Table IV shows the 
means and sigmas from combining the groups in 
these proportions. 

These are the norms being supplied with the 1960 
edition of the Handbook Supplement for the 16 P. F. 
Questionnaire, which will remain in force until re- 
sults on a longer stratified sample can be obtained. 
A parallel report will be published for non-student 
men. Meanwhile it is interesting to note that this 
new standardization for women agrees withthe first 
tentative standardization in Showing differences of 
women from men significant beyondthe P - 01 lev- 
el in that women are cyclothyme (A factor), less 
dominant, (E factor), more premsic (protected e- 
motional sensitivity; I factor), and more guilt-prone 
(O factor). | 

The writers wish to express their indebtedness 


to National Family Opinion, Inc. andthe Institute of 
Personality and Ability Testing for material con- 
tributory to this article. 
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PEER STATUS AND READING ACHIEVEMENT 


О. V. PORTERFIELD* 
San Fernando Valley State College 


HARRY F. SCHLICHTING* 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT of pupils is one of the 


important aims of education. In the last half cen- 
tury, increased attention has been given this factor 
by Workers in the field of education, medicine, and 
Social work. Good emotional adjustment, or the 
lack of it, has been found to influence a person's 
physical well-being, his educational progress, and 
his attitudes toward society asa whole. While these 
relationships in broad areas have been fairly well 
established, many relationships within this context 
hàve been left largely unexplored. This paper is 
Concerned with one of these areas, viz., the rela- 
tionship between status in reading achievement and 
Status in peer prestige. 


The Problem 


The probability that some relationship exists 


between Social adjustment and reading achievement 
15 indicated by the somewhatsimilar personal char- 
acteristics which have been ascribed to persons with 
en peer status and to persons with certain 
кіш асһіеуетелі status. For example, research 

"dies have shown that pupils who have low peer 
Prestige status also tend to possess the following 


р 


terf 
(13) 


ersonal characteristics: a low sense of personal 
Worth 


and unusual anti-social behavior (9); talka- 


Weness and restlessness (7); and their energies 
quently are directed in such a manner as to in- 


€re with or frustrate the activities of the group 


Similarly, the characteristics of retarded 


сеадегв have been described as: aggressive and 

to XY, Significantly less insightful and less likely 
Accept ог acknowledge blame, and frequently 

Stile toward and resentful of authority. (19). 


This Similarity in personal characteristics 


ay 
Pears even more pronounced for those at the 


th 


ж 


Val 
ала 


о 
k Porterfield formerly was Elementary Sch 


Жерг extreme іпреег prestige and reading achieve- 


Ve 
e f 
frien, 


Research has indicated that the pupils who 
high peer prestige status also tend to possess 


Ollowing personality traits: cheerfulness, 


dliness, and enthusiasm (7); greater participa- 


= State College, Northridge, California. 


now at Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 


tion and striving for the approval ofthe group, sen- 
sitiveness to the feelings of others (15); and often 
are in leadership positions acceptableto society 
(4). Successful readers have been found to display 
asimilar pattern of personality characteristics 
which have been described as: superior in persist- 
ence, self-control and concentration of attent ion 
(8); more introspective (18); and generally enjoy 
good rapport with the environment (19). 

While these descriptions of personality char- 
acteristics might be variously interpreted, 2 broad 
interpretation of these and other studies formed the 
basis for the major hypothesis of this study, viz., 
that a significant relationship exists between peer 
prestige status and reading achievement status. To 
determine the effect of different variables upon this 


relationship, the following minor hypothesis was 


formulated: the relationship between peer prestige 
and reading achievement holds true irrespective of 
(a) the area of prestige, or (b) the socio-economic 
level of the school community. 


The Procedure 


To test the major and minor hypotheses ne- 
cessitated the operational definition of terms and 
concepts, the selection of instruments to be used, 
and the identification of the population. 


Definition of Terms 


Peer prestige status was definedas the pupil's 
specific rank which resulted from his being chosen 
or rejected by the peers of his class. Since the 
Specific area utilized to determine prestige 5 tatus 
undoubtedly influences the results of a sociometric 
study, the bias of a single factor was avoided. Con- 
sequently, peer prestige status was interpreted to 
represent a composite score of prestige status in 
four rather well-defined areas in which leadership 
might be exercised, viz., socialacceptance and re- 
jection, physical agility and development in the form 


ool Principal, Tulsa, Oklahoma, and is now at San Fernando 
Harry F.Schlichting formerly was at the Universit 


y of Tulsa 
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of sports leadership, sensitivity to and willingness 
to help meet the needs of a group or situation in the 
form of political leadership, and ability and desire 
to excel in school work in the form of academic 
leadership. Each of these constitutes oneofthe 
areas of prestige identified as part of the minor 
hypothesis and the sum total of these factors should 
indicate, with a considerable degree of reliability, 
the status accorded a person by his peers. 

Reading achievement status is defined here as 
the rank which а pupil attained on a standardized ex- 
amination in reading, his status being fixed by his 
specific rank when all scores for each class were 
arranged in rank order. Thus a pupil who scored a 
high mark on a reading achievementtest would have 
high status in reading achievement and a pupil who 
Scored a low mark would have low reading achieve- 
ment status. 


Instruments Used 


To ascertain the status of pupils inreading a- 
chievement and peer prestige, measuring in- 
Struments had to be selected which would provide 
accurate units which could be utilized to ascribe 
Status to pupils. A standardized reading achieve- 
ment test was selected to determine status in the 
area of reading but a new sociometric instrument 
had to be constructed which would provide the pupils 
with an opportunity to attain status in the selected 
areas as well as provide an index of peer prestige. 

The Stanford Achievement Test, Intermediate 
Battery Partial, Form JM (6) was administered by 
the classroom teachers under the supervisionof the 
building principal to all sixth grade pupils inthe en- 
tire Tulsa school system during the period of March 
4 to 15, 1957, as a regular annual procedure in the 
testing program of this school system. The read- 
ing achievement scores for this study were obtained 

from the results of Test I, Paragraph Meaning, of 
this Stanford Achievement Test. The actual per- 
formance Scores for reading achievement were used 
in this investigation since a pupil'S actual achieve- 
ment would be the true index of his status within the 
roup in the area of reading. 
8 А new multiple-factor sociometric question- 
was constructed to determine the peer pres- 
еге status of the pupils. This instrument was con- 
tige ted in accordance with the criteria suggested 
struc irae (14) when she wrote: “The areas se- 
b ЫЕ зом jnclude different aspects of possible 
lecte -ation such as work, play, visiting; and some 
associ hould assume a continuity of activity. ” 
of шеш sociometric questionnaire was construct- 
= e the different areas of prestige which 
das components of peer prestige. This 
ent and the directions for administering 
cad їп. @ pilot study’which included eight 
e refine th grade pupils in three different 
һе data from these classes were not in- 
data of this present study. 
the d sociometric instrument which was 


paire 


ed to includ 
were define 


+ 


then utilized for this study consisted of the following 
five questions: 


A. Suppose you were to move toanother 
classroom, which boy or girl from this 
classroom would you like best to go with 
you? 


B. Suppose youwere to move toanother class- 
room, which boy or girlfrom this class- 
room would you not like to go with you? 


C. Which boy or girl from this class would 
you like best to play outdoor games with 
you? 


D. Which boy or girl from this class would 
you like best to be the president of your 
class? 


E. Which boy or girl from this class would 


you like best to help you with your school 
work? 


Selection of the Population 


To test the hypothesis of this study and to de- 
termine the effect of certain recognized variables, 
the selection of the population was of prime impor- 
tance. Obviously the population selected must have 
had the opportunity to acquire proficiency in reading 
since reading achievement was one factor in which 
status was to be determined. Status in peer ргев- 
tige, the other factor, can be acquiredonly when 
pupils have had the opportunity to know each other 
in the types of situations to which they are expected 
to respond. To meet these two qualifications, sixth 
grade pupils were studied. Sixth grade pupils were 
Studied because (1) elementary school pupils are 
kept together a greater part of theschool day and 
have, therefore, a better opportunity to know each 
other and (2) the sixth grade class is the most ad- 
vanced reading group in the ele mentary school. 
Б x риев of convenience, the рорша- 

ion was limited to sj ils i a 
Fur халы ixth grade pupils in the Tuls 

In selecting the population, consideration also 
Was given to one of the variables which might influ- 
ence the relationship of r eading achievement and 
peer prestige status, viz. , the socio-economic lev- 
el of the school community. Schools were chosen 
insofar as possible to be representative of the vary- 
ing levels of socio-economic status with the full сор” 
nizance that some of the pupils attending any раг - 
ticular School would be representative of the adjacent 
Socio-economic classes. Тһе major point here iS 
that the schools were located ina Specific socio- 
economic community and that the value patterns of 
the majority of pupils would reflect the value pat- 
terns of that specific community. Consequently, four 
Schools were selected in communities of <% high’ i 
socio-economic level, three schools were selected 


oe 
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in communities of ‘‘middle’’ socio-economic status, 
and eight schools in communities of ‘‘low’’sccio- 
economic status. This distribution accounted for 
eleven classes with 381 pupils from the ‘‘high’’, 
eight classes with 248 pupilsfrom the ‘‘middle’’, 
and eleven classes with 352 pupils from the “low” 
Socio-economic level. This totaled thirty classes 

and resulted in the acquisition of data on 981 pupils 
as the sample population of this study. 


The Results 


Тһе sociometric questionnaire was adminis- 
tered in all the selected schools by the classroom 
teacher during May, 1957. In tabulating the re- 
Sponses, the three choices requested for each ques- 
tion were weighted as follows: three points for а 
first Choice, two points for a second choice, and 
One point for a third choice. The choices listed for 
the social rejection question “В, '' were considered 
at all times as negative numbers. In order to pro- 
vide the data for each of the components of peer 
Prestige, the responses to each question were tab- 
ulated separately and the total peer prestige score 
for each person consisted of the totaled scores of 
the five questions. These scores, byclasses, were 
arranged in rank order and categorized as nearly as 
Possible into thirds. Thus a pupil’s peer prestige 
Status--high, middle, or low-- was determined by 
the rank of his peer prestige score. 

" The reading achievement scores were also ar- 
anged by classes in rank order and categorized as 
nearly as possible into thirds. Thus a pupil’s read- 
Ing achievementstatus- -accelerated, normal, or re- 
Tded--was determined by the relationship of his 
reading score to all the reading scores of the other 
members of only his class. 


Relationship of Reading and Peer Prestige 


m The peer prestige status and reading achieve- 

P eis Status of each pupil were plotted against each 
ез, ег into a three by three contingency table for 
eee class. Then a summationof the frequencies of 
a "responding cells was made for all thirty classes 
ад рш into а summary contingency table. These 

are presented in Table I. | | 
of To test the major hypothesis, the relationship 
fe tus in reading achievement and peer prestige, 
ER Chi-square technique was utilized for the entire 
gap le population of 981 pupils. This chi-square 
ХаШе was 122. 65, whichis significant at or beyond 
thes, Per cent level. Consequently, on the basis of 
Ship” data, the tentative conclusion that Ше relation- 
then 9f peer prestige status and reading achieve- 
nt Status is significant appears justified. 

Seco In an effort to corroborate these findings, 2 

Can "d approach was used. Obviously, if a signifi- 
Sta us tionship exists between accelerated reading 
readi and high prestige status and between retarded 
ng status and low prestige status, thenan at- 


tem 
Pt to establish relationships between these ex- 


tremes should also resultin corroborating evidence 
for the major hypothesis. Consequently, this ap- 
proach utilized only those pupils whose scores de- 
viated most toward the extremes of peer prestige 
status--the stars, the rejectees, the isolates--and 
of those whose reading achievement scores deviated 
most from the mean of the class--the highly accel- 
erated and the extremely retarded. 

For the purposes of this study, stars were de- 
fined as the four persons who receivedthe highest 
peer prestige scores ineachclass. Of the 120 
stars, 79 were accelerated readers and only eight 
were retarded readers. The rejectees were defined 
as those four persons who received the lowest peer 
prestige scores in each class. Of these 120, only 
17 attained accelerated reading achievement while 
63 were classified as possessing retarded reading 
achievement status. 

The isolates of this study were those pupils 
who were neither chosen nor rejected by anyone on 
any of the components which together make up the 
peer prestige score. Only fourteen of the thirty 
classes had isolates and the maximum number in 
any class was two pupils. The numbers in this case 
were insufficient to support any generalization but 
some significance might be attached to the fact that 
of the 20 isolates discovered, 13 were retarded in 
reading, five were accelerated, and only two were 
in the normal range. } 

Turning from peer prestige status to reading 
achievement status, the findings are similar. The 
highly accelerated readers were defined as those 
persons with the four highest reading achievement 
Scores ineach class. Of these 120 pupils, 77 had 
high peer prestige status and 16 had low peer 
prestige status. Of the 120 retarded readers, de- 
fined as persons with the four lowest r eading а- 
chievement scores in each class, 71 also had low 
peer prestige status while only ten had high peer 
prestige status with their classmates. | 

The chi-square values of the relationship of 
status in reading achievement and peer prestige of 
the deviates as presented in Table П would seem to 
lend weight to the earlier conclusion of the signifi- 
cance of this relationship for the entire sample рор” 
ulation. Consequently, on the basis of this рорша- 
tion, a significant relationship exists between sta- 
tus in reading achievement and peer prestige. 


The Effect of the Area of Peer Prestige 


Inasmuch as asignificant relationship between 
reading achievement status and peer prestige status 
has been established, the effect of the area in which 
a person has gained prestige with his peers is of 
considerable importance. Since ability in reading 
might be important in gaining prestige in the ac- 
ademic area, a highly significant relationship would 
be anticipated. Conversely, achievement in reading 
certainly would not be an integral factor in the areas 
of sports or social relationships. 


In general, these common observations Were 
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TABLE I 


PEER PRESTIGE STATUS AND READING 
ACHIEVEMENT STATUS OF 981 PUPILS 
IN THIRTY CLASSES 


Reading Achievement Status 

Peer 

Prestige A N R ny 

Status 

High 159 111 49 319 

Middle 94 136 113 343 

Low 66 96 157 319 

пс 319 343 319 981 
TABLE II 


CHI-SQUARE VALUES OF DEVIATES 


Type of Deviate x2 
Stars 56. 21* 
Rejectees 22.69 
Isolates 52.06 
Highly Accelerated Readers : 46.69. | 


Extremely Retarded Readers 40.13 


*Any value of 5.99 or greater is 
significant at or beyond 5 per 
cent level. 
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TABLE Ш 


CHI-SQUARE VALUES OF VARIOUS AREAS 
OF PEER PRESTIGE STATUS RELATED TO 
READING ACHIEVEMENT STATUS 


m 


Area of Status x2 
Peer Prestige 122. 65* 

^ Social Acceptability о 62.48 
Sports Leadership 19. 62 
Political Leadership 116. 07 
Academic Leadership 162. 41 


*Any value of 9. 49 or greater is 
significant at or beyond the 5 
per cent level. 


TABLE IV 


PEER PRESTIGE STATUS AND READING ACHIEVEMENT STATUS 
IN COMMUNITIES OF VARYING SOCIO-ECONOMIC LEVELS 


Areas of Peer Prestige Status 
* 


Social 


Socio- Peer Accept- Sports Political Academic 
Economic Prestige ability Leadership Leadership Leadership 
Level Status Status Status Status Status 
High 43. 04% 35.37 16.55 46.77 57.30 
Middle 38.51 29.28 13. 08 46.32 48.90 

Low 29. 40 8.20 0.89 30.17 59. 87 


*Any value of 9. 49 or greater is significant at or beyond 5 per cent level. 
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supported by the data although the statistical manip- 
ulation did not permit differentiating in degrees 
among the areas to the extent desired. An inspec- 
tion of Table III indicates that the relationship be- 
tween status in reading achievement andeach of the 
areas of peer prestige is significant at or beyond 
the 5 per cent level of confidence. That the value 
expressing the relationship between academic lead- 
ership and reading achievement is extremely high 
in comparison with the value expressing relationship 
between sports leadership and reading is apparent. 
However, both are statistically significant. Guard- 
ing against the danger of overgeneralizing upon the 
basis of present data, the only conclusion possible 
is that the size of the chi-square value of each re- 
lationship varies according to the question asked. 


The Effect of Socio-Economic Level 


Some research workers (1, 12, 16, 17) have 

found that high aspirations are more common, and 

accelerated academic achievement is more valued, 

in high and middle socio-economic communities than 
in communities of a low socio-economic level, 
Therefore, the factor of socio-economic level of the 
school community was included as the second vari- 
able of the minor hypothesis. Or, to pose the prob- 
lem in another way, is the relationship between 

status in reading achievement and peer prestige dif- 
ferent for communities of different socio-economic 
levels? And, in an effort to refine the data further, 
the factor of socio-economic level was also consid- 
ered as it affected each area of peer prestige. 

The chi-square values for the relationship of 
peer prestige status and reading achievement status 
for each of the socio-economic levels are presented 
in Table IV. Also presented in this table are the 
chi-square values of the relationship of reading a- 
chievement status and status in each of the areas of 

restige. 
peer Pe dle ima degree of relationship between peer 

restige status and reading achievement status var- 
P d somewhat according to the socio-economic level 
ie the school community, the chi-square values for 
of the relationships indicated that all were statisti- 
they significant at or beyond the 5 per cent level 
of 1 an examination of the chi-square 
which express the relationships of reading a- 

values ent status to status in the various com- 
naire peer prestige, according to the different 
ponents nomic levels, reveals at least several in- 
нете this relationship is not significant. 
stances relationship of reading achievement status 
while the the different components of peer pres- 
з Л considerably for the schools іп the high 

tige varies ocio-economic level, аПаге consistent- 
and mie at or beyond the 5 per cent level of 


nt a 

4 wW 

restige ІП prm from the отет two classes. 
n whic 


The relationship of reading achievement status and 
social acceptability status and the relationship of 
reading achievement status and sports leadership 
Status are both statistically insignificant. Obvious- 
ly, the ability to excel in reading is not as impor- 
tant as other possible factors in being socially ac- 
ceptable or in gaining leadership status in the area 
of sports in the lower socio-economic communities. 
In contrast, achievement in reading was recognized 
and accorded a place of importance in the areas of 
political and academic leadership incommunities of 
low socio-economic level, 

The relationship of reading achievement sta- 
tus and peer prestige status was Statistically signi- 
ficant for all three socio-economic levels. In addi- 
tion, the relationships of status in reading achieve- 
ment and each of the various components of peer 
prestige according to the different Socio-economic 
levels were all statistically significant except for 
the areas of social acceptability and sports leader- 


Ship in the lower Socio-economic level. These two 
Were statistically insignificant. 


Summary and Conclusions 


nm. The evidence presented inthis study seems to 
justify the following conclusions: 


1. A significant relationship exists between 


peer prestige status and reading achieve- 
ment status, 


2. This relationsh 
of (a) the type 
Socio-economi 
munity. 


ip holds true irrespective 
of peer prestige, or (b) the 
с level of the school com - 


3. The relationship between status inreading 


schisvamient and the various components 
of peer prestige seems to be influenced by 


the socio-economi 
omic level of the school 
community. : 


teine ob Sita ered. Would the readminis- 


ё 
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опе of the most important and basic questions, does 
а cause-and-effect relationship exist between read- 
ing and peer prestige? Is retardation in reading a 
Cause for low peer prestige or vice versa? Or is 
there a third alternative which provides ап explana- 
tion, viz. , reading achievement status and peer 
prestige status are two factors among a number of 
factors which compose a matrix of personality and 
intellectual characteristics which are typical of 
Specific types of individuals? 
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DEVEREUX READABILITY INDEX 
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The Devereux Foundation 
Devon, Pennsylvania 


READABILITY REFERS to the ‘quality of a 
piece of reading matter that makes it interesting 
and understandable to those for whom it is Written" 
(Good, 1945). In many respects, it is a parallel 
term to the more familiar “reading ability", The 


sually are written in long, 
these sentences Contain mo: iffi 


estimating the readabilit: 
of books, each includes the fa ну 


The primary purpose is to de 
requires less time without u 
Most common method: 


complex and compound sen 
the average number of wor 
two measures are related, 
contain, on the average, more words than sj 
nces. 
sente It will be noted that, while the definition of 
readability includes both interest апа difficulty as 
factors in readability, the ao rrr geek 
ficulty. “Interest” is a very individ ual matter, 
While attempts have been made to include some іп- 
terest factors such as reference to persons (Flesch, 
1943) in a readability formula, they have not been 
articularly fruitful. It would appear that this is 
зеңі left to the reader and to the professional judg- 


ment of the teacher or librarian, 


Development of Formula 


In the Devereux formula, the average number 
of character-spaces (letters, numbers, punctuation 
marks) in a word is used as the estimate of word 
difficulty, This is faster than using a word list, It 
is simpler than a syllable count in that there is sel- 
dom any doubt concerning the number of letters in а 
word. This is especially true for people not partic- 
ularly versatile in English and grammar, as sylla- 
bles and morphemes are at times ambiguous. 


Valid: 


ation of Measure of Word Difficul 
НОТ оі Measure of Word Difficulty 


The assumption that wor 
Stituted for word lists an 
mine the difficulty of wo: 
ing ways. 


d length may be sub- 
4 syllable counts to deter- 
rds was tested in the follow- 


groups 2 and 3 were signi: the . 001 
level. No Significant ignificant at 


indicate that 


the classes being words of one 


5МІТН 


two, three, four and five syllables respectively. 
The respective means were 4, 4, 6.7, 9.0, 10.0, 
and 12,0. Ftest and {12 and t23 were significant at 
the . 001 level and t45 at the .01 level. The t34 test 
Was not significant but the difference was in the ex- 
pected direction. It would appear that there is asig- 
nificant increase in the number of letters, which ac- 
companies the increase in the number of syllables. 


Derivation of Formula Weights 


Seventeen graded readers were examined to 
determine the average word lengthand average sen- 
tence length of each. These included readers from 
the American Book Company, the Betts-Welch se- 
ries of readers, and texts from Scott-Foresman, 
Covering grades two through eight. From these 
data, Pierson correlations were calculated between 
Word length, sentence length and assigned grade 
level, and these correlations used to derive a re- 
Егезвіоп equation. This is presented in Table І. In 
Computing the multiple correlation (R = . 74) the fol- 
lowing regression equation was determined: 


Grade Placement = 1. 56 Wr, + 0. 19 51, - 6. 49. 


It appears that this equation accounts for about half 
of the variance and compares favorably with the 
multiple correlation coefficients reported for the 
Other formulae; Dale .70, Lorge .66, and Flesch 
* 66 (Dale, 1948). 

To simplify the computations contained in the 
equation, it was reduced to 8 Ур, + S. To con- 
Serve time, the average number of spaces per line 
of text is used in calculating the average word 
length. This results in the addition of, and multi- 
Plication by constants, changing the absolute, but not 
relative values obtained. 

4 These two simplifications do, however, result 
in numbers other than grade equivalents. Although 
his is a disadvantage, there are secondary advan- 
5ез. The use of grade levels would often be dam- 
aging from a therapeutic standpoint when dealing 
With children in a special educational situation. 


Validity of Index 


Rendi Relation to Standard Reading Serie Ж Тһе 
Ties pet Meaning (Guiler and Coleman. К = 
ity ovides very appropriate materialfor a vali 
Check of the Formula. Experience with these 
°oklets has indicated that they are accurately 
Bradeq and present ample material for deriving a 
Sadability index, A single paragraph is not usually 
a icient in length to obtain reliable word and sen- 
"^e length measures. Since each booklet in the 


eadi A ; 
оаа: for Meaning series contains тапу reading 


a&raphs, it presents ample material. There- 
1, 
То obtain a more detailed account of the develop 
instructions for computing, sample data shee 
?vereux Foundation, Devon, Pennsylvania 
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sults are presented in Figure I. It will be noted 
that the readability scores progress fromlowto 
high with no inversions. The correlation between 
publishers grade level and readability scores would 
thus be virtually perfect... Rho - 1.00. 

While the formula was not derived from this 
Reading for Meaning series, it did form the major 
basis for establishing the Readability Index equiva- 
lents for the various functionalreading grade levels. 
The rationale for this was based primarily upon 
prior experience with the series. Overa period of 
years it has stood the test of practicaluse. Since 
teaching staffs are familiar with it, it meets the 
qualifications of a good ‘‘reference yardstick’’, i.e. , 
familiarity, practicality and statistical simplicity. 
Some statistical smoothing adjustment was re- 
quired, but this was minimal. 


Relation to Standard Achievement Test 


The interpretation of written materialsubtest 
in the California Achievement Tests (Tiegs and 
Clark, 1957) presents additional material for veri- 
fying the validity of a readability formula. It is to 
be assumed that the material contained in the para- 
graphs to be read by fourth grade pupils would be 
more difficult to read than that presented to second 
grade pupils. Thus, the readability index should in- 
crease With progression from the Upper Primary 
through the Advanced level of the test. The Lower 
Primary level cannot be evaluated, since it does 
not contain equivalent material. The readability 
scores obtained from this material are presented in 
Table П. Again, itwillbe noted that the indexes in- 
crease from level to level. By reference to Table 
IV, it willalso be noted that the grade levels obtained 
are consistent with those recommended by the test 
publisher, i.e., The Readability Index of 49.8 on 
the Upper Primary would place it in the third grade 
level, while the publishers recommend that the test 
be used with students in the third and lower fourth 
grades. 


Reliability of Index 


To estimate the reliability, the Readability In- 
dex was determined for two five page samples from 
each of thirty-five books, The Spearman-Brownfor- 
mula was used to estimate the reliability of ten раве 
samples. This was interpreted as a tes t-retest 
method, rather thana split-half method, since tem ~ 
porary factors were not operating іоіпсгеаѕе the 
correlations spuriously. The obtained estimates of 
reliability are reported in Table Ш. 


Method for Determining Readability Index! 


The following procedures were developed for 


ment of the Devereux Readability Index, including 
t, and the indexes of 145 books, write to the Library, 
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FIGURE I 


READABILITY INDEXES OBTAINED FOR READING FOR MEANING SERIES 


8 9 
PUBLISHERS’ 


ASSIGNED GRADE 
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TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PUBLISHER’S 
GRADE LEVEL, WORD LENGTH 
AND SENTENCE LENGTH 


Grade Word Length Mean s.d. 
о 


Сгаде 4.5 2.09 

Word Length 257 5.3 .43 

Sentence Length .69 .46 14,4 5,89 
TABLE П 


READABILITY INDEXES FOR READING 
INTERPRETATION PORTION OF THE 
CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


Estimated 
Test Level Word Sentence Total Reading 


Length Length Index Levels? 


Upper Primary 5.25 7.86 49.86 3.1 


Grade 3.0-4.5 

Elementary 5.64 14.89 59.97 7.7 
Grade 4.0-6.9 

Junior High 5.80 17.98 64.35 9.7 
Grade 7. 0-9. 9 

Advanced 6.22 18.82 68.62 11.5 


Grade 9.0-14.9 


а Obtained by interpolating between values іп 
Table IV. 
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RELIABILITY ESTIMATES OF DEVEREUX READABILITY INDEX 


TABLE Ш 


ті т 
Word Length . 62 76 
Sentence Length - 90 .95 
Total . 89 .94 


Pierson г between 5 odd and 5 e 
г corrected by Spearman-Brow: 


TABLE Iv 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GRADE 
LEVELS AND READABILITY INDEXES 

Recommended Readability 
Reading Level Index 
2 47.4 
3 49.6 
4 51.8 
5 54,0 
6 56.3 
7 58.5 
8 60.7 
9 62.9 
10 65.2 
11 61.4 
12 69.6 


Note - If the recom 
reading level is the fourth 


58.4 


ven samples. 
n formula. 


mended func 


tional 


Brade, en. 
Courage the reading of booj 


Readability Index of 51.8 


KS with а 
or below, 


>, 


Computing the readability index: 

1. The average number of character-spaces 
per line of text is established by selecting twenty 
lines on various pages in the book. The number of 
character-spaces in each line are counted (letters, 
punctuation marks, spaces between words, etc. у 
Care is taken to avoid the first and last lines of а 
paragraph, lines containing long blank spaces, or 
lines otherwise obviously atypical. The results are 
totaled and divided by 20 (carried to two decimal 
places and rounded to one) to obtain the mean num- 
ber of character-spaces per line. The res ult is 
usually a number between 40 and 70. 

2. The first of ten samples is selected. 
Samples should begin and end with a paragraph and 
Should be approximately a page in length. Pages 
Containing large pictures, tables or other interrup- 
tions should be avoided. 

3. The number of character-spaces in 
the sample is estimated by multiplying the number 
of lines in the sample by the average number of 
Character-spaces per line as determined in біері 
and subtracting the number of blank spaces at the 
beginning and end of each paragraph. 

2224, If the sample includes titles or other head- 
ings, these should not be counted in estimating the 


number of spaces, the number of words or the num- 
€r of sentences. 

5. The total number of words in the sample is 
then counted. Hyphenated words are counted as опе 
Word and such numbers as “1492” as one word. 
th 6. The number of sentences in the sample is 

en counted. Compound and complex sentences 

Should be counted as a single sentence. 

7. The above operations 2, 3, 5 and6, arere- 
Peated for ten pages selected at varying places 

hroughout the book, using approximately five odd 
and five even pages. 

5 8. The total number of characters, total num- 
ег of words, and total number of sentences in the 
en Samples is then computed. 

th 9. 'The total number of characters is divided by 

1 total number of words to obtainthe average word 
€ngth. Division should be carried to the fourth 

Place and rounded to three. 

to 10. The total number of words is divided by the 

dane number of sentences to obtain the average sen- 

ion length. Division should be carried to the 
urth place and rounded to three. 

in li. The values from steps 8 and 9 are entered 

the formula: 
hs 8 У, + S, =R. 
VL Stands for average word length, SL stands for 
ings age Sentence length, and R for readability 
in ех). The result may now be rounded to two dec- 
al places, Я 
‚12. Translation into grade level can be made by 

eui Table IV, which is based oncombined and 
оед data, 
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Summary 


The Devereux Readability Index was developed 
from two factors (word difficulty and sentence 
length) found to be most frequent in a review of the 
literature. The method of determining word diffi- 
culty was simplified by using the average number 
of characters per word. This factor was verified 
by its relation to polysyllabic words and to lists of 
commonly used words. The average number of 
words per sentence was used as the measure of 
sentence length. 

Weights for each factor were established by an 
analysis of graded readers and subject matter texts. 
The resulting formula was simplified as an aid to 
computation. It appeared to accountfor about one 
half of the total variance as do previous formulae. 

This formula was verified by application to 
standard achievement tests and graded reading work 
books. A conversion table for translating from 
readability indexes to achievement test grade levels 
was presented. The reliabilities of each factor and 
for the total index were determined by ап independ- 
ent analysis of books and appeared to be adequate. 

Step by step instructions for computing the read- 
ability of a book are presented. , 
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RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE LEE-CLARK 
READING READINESS TEST AND THE 1937 
REVISION OF THE STANF ORD-BINET 
INTELLIGENCE TEST, FORM L 


K. M. PARSLEY, Jr. 
University of Alabama 
MARVIN POWELL 
Northern Illinois University 


A NUMBER OF tests on the m 
measure the child’s readines 


stress on the con- 
» indirectly, on intelli- 


ord-Binet Test of Intelli- 
gence (1937 Revision, Form L). 
t that the co m parison of 
valuable for these child- 
eady for reading when they 
those whoa 
more easily recognized by teachers wi 
For the **poorer" child, 15 often the 
only indicator which is availableto the teacher of 
the probable amount of delay, although she may gen- 
erally be able to recognize the greater immaturity 
of such children. It would generally be expected 
that those less ready for reading are also intellec- 
tually less mature, Thus, a reading test score 
might be expected to correlate wel] with an intelli- 
t score. 
xem of such relationshi 
viously investigated—Anderson, et 
(4), Moreau (5), Steinbach (6) — bu 
aulis of individual intelligence tests have not been 
re d, except by Russell in 1956, апа Burkes (58:); 
м B dies that have been done have been structur- 
The quee the entire range of readiness Scores 
ed to pem ence test results, while this Study em- 
and inte ere large, but select sample of child- 
ployed а » whom had delay in readiness indicated. 
ren, all o the children with whom the teacher has 
These are t difficulty in reading in Struc tion, and 
the we c al information about this type of child 
5, а 
eunt be valuable. 


PS have been pre- 
al. (1, Karlen 
t generally the 


The Lee-Clark 
test which has been Е 
visions, was used to dete rmine 
According to the authors, it iS 
ifying children who are at the 


month to 12 month delay. Each 
of these Children was tested indi 


Soup, and are pue 
ose average 1.0. d 
nological ages, mental ages, 


© two groups studied are presente 


t 
Lee-Clark Grade Placemen 


-1-77) N-16 0-0) №5 


78 78 
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marily because teachers are usually concerned a- 
bout the predictive values of the test at this level, 
while they are generally satisfied with the prediction 
above this point. Teachers generally assume that 
indicated delay is specifically related to mental im- 
maturity, but evidence from other studies makes 
one uncertain of such a generalization. The child- 
ren involved in this study were tested individu ally 
on the Stanford-Binet in order to determine whether 
or not this assumption could legitimately be made, 
The authors felt that the Lee-Clark was not really 
à good indicator of general mental maturity at the 
lowerlevels. Previous experience had led the au- 
thors to believe that the teachers found the I. Q. re- 
Sults of the children with low Lee-Clark scores of 
great value in placing the children in appropriate 
reading groups, more accurately than could be done 
оп the basis of the Lee-Clark itself. 

The major analyses involved determining the ге- 
lationships between Lee-Clark raw scores and Stan- 
ford-Binet I.Q., Lee-Clark raw scores and Stanford 
-Binet mental age, Lee-Clark grade placement 
Scores and Stanford-Binet I.Q., and Lee-Clark 
grade placement scores and Stanford-Binet mental 
age on the entire sample of 169 cases. 

A secondary analysis was done on 52 cases in 
this total sample who had grade placements in the 
Lee-Clark of 0.0.* For these cases the raw scores 
оп the Lee-Clark were correlated with the Stanford 


-Binet I. Q. and with the Stanford-Binet Mental ages. 


Results and Discussion 


The data used in the analyses were set up to 
Make use of the raw score formula for the Pearson 
Product-moment correlation technique (Blomm er 
and Lindquist, 2) and are presented in the tables 
below and on the next page. The data presented in 
Tables II and III indicate the correlations between 
he variables studied for the total sample of 169. 

The correlations between the Lee-Clark raw 
Scores and the Stanford-Binet I. Q. and the Stanford 
~Binet Mental age are . 35 and .39 respec tively. 

ese correlations are relatively low, indicating no 
Strong relationship between these scores. Certain- 
Y one would hesitate to predict I.Q.'s or mental 
ages from Lee-Clark scores and vice versa. 

р The correlation between the Lee-Clark С rade 
lacement Scores and the Stanford-Binet I. Q. is 
48 while that between the Lee-Clark Grade Place- 
mt Score and Stanford-Binet Mental Age is .43. 
i hese correlations are higher than those reported 
2» € raw score comparison and offer better, but 
till relatively poor, prediction. However, the fact 
all raw scores from 0 to 31 are assigneda 
iode placement score of 0.0 tends to obscure the 
Wer end of the scale in this comparison and makes 


NNNM NE E ЕЗ 


the correlation artificially high. 

Therefore, it was decided to do an analysis of the 
52 cases whose Lee-Clark grade placement score 
was 0.0. This data is presented in Tables IV and 
V. The correlations of the raw scores and the Lee 
-Clark and the Stanford-Binet I. Q. and the Stanford 
-Binet Mental Age were .34 and .25 respecti vely, 
indicating low positive relationships between these 
variables. 

Generally then, these quantitative analyses show 
positive but low relationships between the Lee-Clark 
and the Stanford-Binet Tests. A cursory analysis 
of the data seemed to indicate some relationship 
might have existed. Тһе data presented іп Table I 
would indicate that the entire sample is five months 
retarded іп M. A. as related to C. A. and the sam- 
ple of 52 (0.0 on the Lee-Clark) was retardedten 
months in M. A. аз related to С.А. This seemed 
to relate to the Lee-Clark predictions of three to 
ten month delay for the .1 to .'7 group, and a 12 
month or more delay for the 0.0 group. It is felt, 
however, that the quantitative analysis is far more 
meaningful and, in a sense, negates the value of 
these figures. Atbest, it can only be said that 
those with Lee-Clark grade placements between 1 
and .7 are retarded in I. ©. as related to а general 
population, and that those with Бее-С1 ark grade 
placements of 0.0 are more retarded than those 
with .1 to .7 grade placements. 


Summary 


The purpose of this study was to examine the re- 
lationships between the Lee-Clark Reading Readi- 
ness and the Stanford-Binet Test of Intelligence. 
An analysis of 169 cases with grade placements of 
.Т or below yielded low though positive correlations 
between the two tests. Spec ifically, the relation- 
ships between Lee-Clark raw scores and 1.0., Lee 
-Clark raw scores andmental age, Lee-Clark grade 
placements and I. Q., and Lee-C lark grade place- 
ment and mental age were .35, .39, .48 and. 43 
respectively. The latter two correlations are arti- 
ficially high due to the grouping of all raw scores 
from 0 to 31 into a single grade placement category 
0.0. 
An analysis of 52 cases with grade placem ents 
of 0.0 on the Lee-Clark also yielded low positive 
correlations. The relationships between Lee-Clark 
raw scores and 1. ©. and mental age уеге. 34 and 
.25 respectively. 

Although the total group was 50: : 
delayed in mental age as related to chronological 
age, and the smaller group was some ten months 
retarded, there was no way of adequately predicting 
readiness on the basis of the mental age analysis. 


me five months 


* 
^ grade placement of 0.0 is assigned to all raw scores from 0 to 31. 
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TABLE II 


- K AND STANFORD- 
SQUARES OF THE VARIOUS LEE-CLAR 
Қа poem FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE (N - 169) 


= 


= 169 белай Data Stanford-Binet (1937) (Form L) 
i Haw Scores Grade Placement 1.0. М.А. 
Sum of Scores 5, 746 46.1 15, 667 12,290 
Sum of (Scores)? 207, 430 2,125.21 245, 454, 889 


gje 538, 828 
-A.)- 493,060 
9.) = 4, 318.3 


PEARSON PRODUCT MOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE VARIABLES USING TOTAL SAM 


PLE (N = 169) 


Lee-Clark 
Raw Score Grade Placement 
Stanford-Binet 1.0. 


.35 . 48 
Stanford-Binet М.А. .39 


№ M 


TABLE Iy 


THE SUMS AND SQUARES OF THE VARIOUS LEE-CLA 
STANFORD-BINET SCORES FOR T 


RK AND 
HE SECONDARY SAMPLE (N = 52) 
N= 52 Lee-Clark Data Stanford- pj 
LE юаш 


5, 746 3,527 
Sum of (Scores)? 33,016, 516 


20, 430, 400 12,439, 729 
Sum of (L-C Raw Scores) (S-B; 1.9.) 
Sum of (L-C Raw Sc 


ores) (S- B; М.А.) = 107,147 


83,425 


Sum of Scores 4,520 
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TABLE V 


PEARSON PRODUCT MOMENT CORRELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE VARIABLES USING THE 
SECONDARY SAMPLE (N = 52) 


Lee-Clark Raw Scores 


——————— —— 


Stanford-Binet I. Q. . 34 


Stanford-Binet М. A. +25 
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ORAL READING USED AS AN INDICATOR OF 


REACTIONS TO FRUSTRATION * 


GLADYS NATCHEZ 
City College of New York 


THE RELATIONSHIP between reading disabilities 
and emotional problems has re ceived concerted 
study and attention for many years. Emotional dis- 
turbance has been cited as both the cause andthe 


. Fewresearch stud- 


), it seems reason- 
ever the original person- 
een, the child with read- 
ing disability manifests react; 

tration. The most commo; 


» Which inturn canleadto emo. 
tional maladjustment. Forth; 


gator endeavored to determine wh ether the child 
with reading disability is in general 
by a high proportion of іг ustration and how such 
frustration may interact with the reading situation. 
It was hypothesized that 1)the retarded reader 
will display more frustration-type reactions in the 
classroom reading situationthan the non-retarded 
reader; 2) the retarded reader will react to the 
reading situation in the way he reacts to frustrating 
situations in general. Specific ally, the retarded 
ader who repeatedly reacts to frustration with de- 
PE dence, aggression, or withdrawal, will show de. 
dr GB, aggression, or withdrawal in his beha- 
ur pes the reading situation. 
у 


Procedure 
Procedure 


o groups of thirty retarded and поп-ге- 
ер Be A each, were matched on the basis of 
tarde 


tnotes will be found at the end of this article, 
*Footno 


race? › School class3, grade, sex?, age and in- 
telligence. They differed with regardto reading а- 
bility. The extent to which the groups were similar 
in age and intelligence and differ ent in regard to 
reading level appears in Table I. 


TABLEI 


COMPARISON OF I. Q. , CHRONOLOGICAL АСЕ, 
AND READING LEVEL FOR RETARDED AND 
NON-RETARDED READERS 


pacc e c A MN 


Retarded Non-Retarded 

Readers Readers 
Mean I.Q. 100. 63 101. 37 
Mean С.А. 10. 60 10. 66 
Mean Reading Level 3.3 7.1 


Each teacher was familiar with the procedure to 
= The Вай informed the class af the experi 


ae 
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normally used when the class was engaged in а 
reading lesson. 

The next procedure comparedthe retarded read- 
er’s reactions while reading, with his frustration 
reactions in general. In order to sam ple a suffi- 
ciently large number of subjects, ultimately to form 
relatively pure groups descriptive of the variables 
dependence, aggression, or withdrawal, fifty-nine 
retarded readers were selected. The retarded 
readers were chosen on the same basis as those in 
the matched groups. Each subject participated in 
the classroom reading situation just des cribed and 
ìn addition participated in an individual or controll- 
€d equivalent reading situation. In the controlled 
reading situation, each child was called out of class 
individually and presented with a selected passage 
in the reader customarily assigned to his class. 
They were all given identical instructions. Reac- 
tions during this reading situation were also record- 
€d on the Check Sheet for Recording Frustration Re- 
actions, 

. These fifty-nine subjects were then examined 
With regard to their frustration reactions in situa- 
tions other than reading. These situations yielded 
data gathered from school records, peer ratings, 
teachers’ judgments, and a f rustration-type task. 
Suitable instruments were devised to record depen- 
dence, aggression and withdrawal reactions mani- 
fested during these varied circumstances. Com- 
POSite scores for each variable were then derived. 
These were next compared with composite reaction 
Scores derived from the two reading situations. 


Results and Conclusions 


The children with reading disability manifested 
S Significantly greater proportion of dependence, 
th Егеввіоп, and withdrawal reactions while reading 
mt did the children without such difficulty. Re- 
ts can be seen in Table II. 


TABLE II 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RETARDED AND NON- 


RETARDED READERS' SCORES ON THE CHECK 
SHEET FOR RECORDING FRUSTRATION 


REAC TIONS 
Retarded Non-Retarded 
Readers Readers 
22 кимек екенын. 
Mean 7.60 E 
$. 
E 3.02 .97 


о Бев 


tay. сап also be deduced from this table that re- 
tration readers perceive the reading task as a frus- 
lon Situation. 
*condly, a significant relationship existed be- 


tween the retarded readers’ reactions in the read- 
ing situation and their reactions in frustration situ- 
ations other than reading. Comparison of data se- 
cured in situations other than reading with data des- 
criptive of reactions to reading is shown in Table 
IH. It can be seen from this table that all the like 
variables are in a positive direction, while all but 
one of the unlike variables are negative. Onthe ba- 
sis of this analysis, it would seem justifiable to 
conclude that frustration-type behavior for the re- 
tarded reader in a reading situation can be predict- 
ed from what is known of his behavior to frustration 
in situations other than reading. 

Further evidence to substantiate this conclusion 
was gathered when the subjects were classified into 
criterion groups. Out of the fifty-nine retarded 
readers, eleven were able to be classified as mani- 
festing a predominance of dependence, thirteen ех- 
hibited a preponderance of aggression, while eleven 
utilized mainly withdrawal reactions. Тһе frequen- 
cy with which subjects from each of these ‘pure’? 
groups could be reclassified interms of dependence 
during reading is shown in Table IV. 

Table V shows how those subjects whose behavior 
was first categorized as aggression could be reclas- 
sified as a result of observed reactions in a reading 
situation. 3 

Subjects who could be reclassified into the with- 
drawal category on the basis of reactions during the 
reading situation are shown in Table VI at the top of 
the last page. It might be justifiably concl uded 
from these data that children with reading disability 
will tend to exhibit in a reading situation, the same 
kind of behavior that they normally display in frus- 
tration-type situations. 


Implications 


The two major findings of this study lead to im- 
portant implications. The first implication relates 
to the high degree of frustration found in ће retard- 
ed readers. Such disproportion of detrim ental 
characteristics, in turn, must lead to interference 
with the learning process. This finding suggests 
that school personnel in general and remedial spe- 
cialists in particular concentrate their efforts onthe 
prevention and decreaseof such frustration through- 
out the school years. Itseems of particular impor- 
tance for pupils in the early grades to be free from 
frustration-producing situations so that emotional 
reactions connected with school work can be avoid- 
ed as far as possible. А 

The second implication suggests that ch il dren 
with reading disability аге in need of specialized in- 
struction which combines appropriate techniques 
from the fields of both psychology and education in 
order to deal effectively with the decided frustration 
component found in these children. Іп other words, 
the child with reading difficulty, in all probability, 
carries with him feelings of defeat, anger; and be- 
wilderment. Remedial procedures which 1 ee 
these interfering characteristics may prove fytile 
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TABLE Ш 


› AGGRESSION, AND WITHD RAWAL 
IN SITUATIONS OTHER THAN READING 


— т == C" 


Schools 
А В С 


Between Like Variables 
ee variables 


Dependence-Dependence 


.650ж . 588* . 037 
Aggression- Aggression ‚145* . 624* .728* 
Withdrawal-Withdrawal .577жж .121ж . 679* 

Between Unlike Variables 

Dependence- Aggression -.085 -.469 -.407 
Dependence-Withdrawal -. 351 -. 055 -. 092 
Aggression-Dependence -. 265 -. 275 . 147 
Aggression-Withdrawal -.422 -.482 -.446 
Withdrawal-Dependence -.192 -.070 -.428 
Withdrawal- Aggression -. 480 


-. 531 -.562 
ж Significant at the one percent level of Confidence 


** Significant at the five percent level of Confidence 


s 3 
ви 
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TABLE IV 


TESTING THE CRITERION GROUPS FOR 
DEPENDENCE IN READING 


— ImU U I IIIo 


Dependence Aggression Withdrawal 
a ee ee ee eee 
Classifiable 5 1 0 


Non-Classifiable 6 12 11 
cCC——-—--—————————— 


TABLE V 
TESTING THE CRITERION GROUPS FOR 
AGGRESSION IN READING 
аач MER 
Dependence Aggression Withdrawal 
РИН == = =——— 
Classifiable 0 8 0 


Non-Classifiable 11 5 п 
Dd RO E 


TABLE VI 


TESTING THE CRITERION GROUPS FOR 
WITHDRAWAL IN READING 


Е зо — 
Dependence Aggression Withdrawal 

а= номи 

Classifiable 0 0 8 


Non-Classifiable 11 13 3 
енга 


н. ineffective. Ап approach, оп the other hand, 
чы. recognizes and treats the child’s attitudes as 
Қ. as his academic weaknesses, may result not 
i Y in the mastery of reading skills, but in the ul- 
Mate improvement of his emotional disturbance. 


FOOTNOTES 


Published in monograph form by New York Uni- 
Versity Press, December, 1959. 


2. Only white children were selected. 

3. For each retarded reader selected in a particu- 
lar class, a non-retarded reader was selected 
from that same class. 

4. The sample was limited to children in grades 
five and six. 

5. The experiment was limited to boys. 

6. The “Сһеск Sheet forRecording Frustration 
Reactions’’ together with the accompanying 
manual can be found in Personality Patterns 
and Oral Reading, by Gladys Natchez, New 
York University Press, 1959, New York. 
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WHAT UNDERSTANDINGS DO SECOND GRADE 


CHILDREN HAVE OF TIME RELATIONSHIPS? 


J. D. McAULAY 


Pennsylvania St: 
University Park 


G THE month of Sept ember, 1959, one 
rud Sixty-five second grade children Were 
tested on their understanding of time relationships, 
The study revolved about the question: have Second 
grade children developed understandings of tim e 
which are (a) associated with self , (b) associated 
with the immediate environment, (c) ass Ociated 


with historical events, It was hoped a Study of this 
question might indicate: 


(b) Are these children capal 


cluster or focus? 
(c) Are these children Capable 
themselves from the imme 
into past time? 
(4) Do these Children h: 
of past socia] reality? 
(e) Do these Children 
of the continuity o; 


of projecting 
diate present 


have an understanding 
f time? 


By time relationships is meant Continued du- 
ration, existence and progress affecting persons, 
things and events, 

Eighty Children from the st 
from School A, 
economic famili. 
City; forty-two Were selected fr 
dren from lowe i 


cted from S еһоо1 e, 
Serving a professional college community, 


two third grade children froma consolidated schoo] 
Serving a farming community were als 0 tested on 
their understanding of time relationships, It was 
hoped the study of these third grade children might 


i i the development of 
е a comparison and trend of 
е understandings with second grade children, 


\ 
ate University 
» Pennsylvania 


The range of I, Q. Scores from the Otis Quiot 
Scoring, given during the first week of the ЕБ ian 
year, 1959, for these children are shown at the 
of the next page, 

The een chronological age of the 165 saree 
graders was 7 years, 4 months, The mean chr 
Ological age of the 63 third graders was 8 ee em 

П Were given the following prob: dad 
orally and individually and the responses pee p- 
either by the child himself on answer shee tS fa | 
plied or by the adult giving the question on a da 
recordung sheet, ups: 

The problems Were divided into three lege = 

* Those problems Concerning time concepts 
Sociated with self. your 
1. Whom do you think has lived longer. 


mother or your grandmother (or gran 
father)? 


2. Here on the blac 
ing how long (m 
grandmother 


! w- 
kboard draw a line pont 
any years) you think Yane 
has lived, Now draw a 


tendi 
Showing how long your mother has phen 
3. Draw a line Showing how old youare. other 
draw a line Showing how old your та 
is, 
4. Write ho 


ur 
w old you are, Write how € : 
brother (or Sister) 15. Now draw ied 
Showing how olg you are. Drawa line 


о 

der it Showing how old your brother 

Sister is, : en- 

B. Time concept associated with the immediate 
vironment, 


1. Which is longer -- a week or a month 
a month or a year 


inute 
Second or a minul 


a 
2, Which Will be here first, 


Christmas 0 
Easter? | ав? 
What do you remember about Christm 
What d 


" 

9 you remember about Easter? 0 

3. Which; longer, the summer vacation 
the Christmas vacation? ident 

» Who is older, your father or presi 


ны 
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DISTRIBUTION OF I. Q. SCORES AMONG SCHOOLS 


I. Q. Range School A School B School C 3rd Grade 
65 - 85 9 11 4 8 
86 - 105 27 19 9 12 
106 - 125 33 9 21 31 
126 - 145 11 3 9 11 
80 42 43 62 
Eisenhower ? to be understood by the majority of the second grad- 


5. Which is the longer time, between Hallo- 
ween and Thanksgiving; or between Christ- 
mas and Easter? 

С. Time concept associated with historical events. 

1. Who lived first, Washington or Lincoln? 

(a) Tell something about the time when 
Washington lived. 

(b) Tell something about the time when 
Lincoln lived. 

Who lived here first, the White people or 

the Indians? 

(a) Draw something about the long-ago 
White people who lived here. 

(b) Draw something about the Indians when 
they lived here long ago. 

Which was a state first, Pennsylvania or 

Alaska? 

How many years do you think-- 

(a) Pennsylvania has been a state? 

(b) This town has been here? 

(c) This school has been here? 

The problems were arranged and given in order 

of their power. 


8 
<tmmary of the Study 


chil The study seemed to indicate that second grade 
dren have a more clear understanding of the past 
tar they do of the present; they seem to have a bet- 
tha Understanding of the removed time environment 
tiene the immediate andper sonal time environ- 


(a) Second grade children have difficulty as- 


Sociass i 2 
ong ating the past with the present in the immediate 
of ronment. There seems to be little understand- 

hild, mother, and 


е time relationship between с 


Er 
grandmother (or grandfather). Ho 
€ child has a clearer understanding of the time 


геј © f 
5 tionship between the father and the President of 
9f th пед States, and an even fuller understanding 
Suc} time relationship of the present to the past, if 


tin are completely disassociated from self. The 
Е relationship of Indians to white pioneers seems 


wever, the second 


ers interviewed more clearly thanthe time relation- 
Ship between mother and child. 

These second grade children do seem to have 
an understanding of the past as related to the pres- 
ent if the time relationship is removedfrom self and 
the immediate environment. 

(b) Second grade children seem to be capable 
of understanding periods of time. However, periods 
of time are more clearly understood if pivoted about 
events rather than persons or places. The child has 
a finer conception of experiences associated with 
Indians and the pioneers than with Washington and 
Lincoln, or with the school, town, and state. The 
child seems to be able to project himself into the past 
as regards persons, places andevents, but probably 
more efficiently with events. He is capable, seem- 
ingly, of understanding the relation of himse 1f to 
past events, whether it be the summer vacation re- 
cently completed, or the time of the Indians and pi- 
oneers. 
(c) Second grade childrendo have some under- 
standing of past social reality, if such is not related 
directly to the immediate concern of thechildor his 
personal environment. He seems to have some un- 
derstanding of the lives of Lincoln andWashington, 
of the pioneers and early Indians but little of the 
the background of his own mother and grandmother. 
He has collected a greater number of understandings 
about calendar events such as Christmas and Easter 
than he has about persons related to time sequence. 
Time events seem to be more efficientfor the accu- 
mulation of information than persons or places. — 

(d) Second grade children seemingly have lit- 
tle understanding of the continuity oftime, again 
particularly as related to the immediate and that 
closely associated with self. The child seems to have 
no understanding of the resumption and continuity of 
family from grandmother, mother to child. He has 
a better understanding of calendar continuity ~~~ he 
knows the summer vacation is longer thanthe Christ- 
mas vacation, that the calendar perio d between 
Christmas and Easter is longer thanthat between Hal- 
loween and Thanksgiving. He has less understand” 
ing of time continuity as related to place than he 
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of calendar continuity. He is somewhat confused in 
the time continuity of his native state as compared 
to one of the more recent states. His understanding 
of the time sequence relationship of school to town 
and to state is not clear, although he seems to have 
some understanding that the school is first in the 
time sequence. He seems to see little continuity in 
time between the older locationandthe younger one. 
The overall conclusion of this study would 
Seem to be that thesocialstudies curriculum for the 


Second grade underestimates the childs understand- 
ing of time. Perhaps the seven year old is able to 
comprehend large events of the past as they relate 
to the present; he is capable of associating histori- 
cal persons one to the other, and retainsome infor- 
mation concerning each event and person. The child 
would seem to have little comprehension of time as 
it relates to the immediate family and community. 
However, it is about the family and community the 
Second grade social studies curriculum revolves. 


#7 


-Ж 
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THE ALIFERIS MUSIC ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


AS A PREDICTOR OF SUCCESS IN MUSIC 


THEORY AT ST. OLAF COLLEGE 


ADOLPH WHITE 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota 


_ COLLEGE FRESHMEN who enroll as music ma- 
jors have a great deal at stake when they register 
for the beginning course in music theory. They 
commit themselves to study in a course which de- 
mands a specialized background and aptitude, and 
which usually involves earning from four to eight 
Credits over the period of a semester ora year. 
The outcome of this investment in time and effort 
(and money) is often left in doubt, and the student 
сап only hope that he will be successful. 
di The first attempts to provide some basis for pre- 
icting success in music dealt alm os t exclusively 
mae aptitude tests. It was supposed that a mea- 
B rement of a student's capacity to learn music was 
dil predictor of his subsequent success. Some 
idee i was encountered, however, as aptitude 
= ‘S were challenged as valid instruments іп шеа- 
ii. musical talent. In addition, it seemed that 
уни variable--the student's background іп mu- 
ic--might be even more important to success than 
18 basic aptitude. 


Problem 


T The Aliferis Music Achievement Test is specif- 
ically designed to measure what the author calls 
‘‘auditory-visual discrimination.’’’ This ability to 
Bed with the ears” and “һеаг with the eyes” is a 
Cognized competence indispensable to musician- 
{дег An important part of the total work in music 
Seq is devoted to developing this ability. It 
those” to be a tenable premise, therefore, that 
Se students who show a marked development in 
thos ability will excel in music theory study, while 
sans with limited ability in this area will be at a 
=o disadvantage. The extent to which this 
56 is true can be shown by correlating test re- 
S With grades earned in music theory. 
t More complete picture ofthe worth of achieve- 
tests in predicting success in music theory 


ИКЕ 


1 
` Ali Я 
2. 5 Meris Musi nt Test Manual, Unive 
" Bane віс Achieveme 

ashore Measures of Musical Talents, 


The Psy 


may be obtained by comparing the correlation re- 
sults described above with those derived from cor- 
relating aptitude test scores and music theory 
grades. In addition, the standardized norms should 
be compared with the mean and standard deviation 
computed for the group to be tested. 


Procedure 


Data were compiled from a group of 59 St. Olaf 
College students who are m embers of the classes 
graduating in 1960 and 1961. For eachof these stu- 
dents, the following information was available. 

1. Aliferis test score at beginning of freshman 


year. | 
2. Seashore aptitude test score at beginning of 


freshman year. 

3. Aliferis test score at end of sophomore year. 

4. Grades in music theory for four semes ters 
of study. 
The music theory grades ranged from AtoD, and 
were given a numerical value as follows: А = 3, В 
=2,C=1,D=0. There were по F grades in the 
study since those students earning an F in music 
theory did not complete four semesters of work. 

The students were tested on four parts of the 
1956 revision of the Seashore Measures of Musical 
Talents.2 Due to limitation in time, only the tests 
on pitch, loudness, rhythm and total memory were 
given. 


Results 


res at the beginning 
grade averages for 
fficient of correla- 


In comparing Aliferis testsco 
of the freshman year with theory 
four semesters of study, the coe 
tion was .63. In comparing Seashore test scores 
at the beginning of the freshman y ear with theory 
grade averages for four semesters of study, pe 
following coefficients of correl ation were found: 


rsity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1954. 
chological Corporation, New York, 1956. 
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i dness .19, Rhythm .15, Tonal Mem- 
T qs readily be seen that the Alferis 
Music Achievement Test is far superior to the Sea- 
Shore Measures of Musical Talents as a sore 
of success in music theory forthe 59 students stud- 
Eu the 59 students involved comprisea rather 
Select group, by virtue of their having completed two 
years of theory study, it is not surprising that the 

mean for this group is considerably higher than the 

derived scores mean reported in the Aliferis Man- 
ual. Other students in their respective class ез, 
who scored low at the beginning of the fr eshman 
year, were subsequently eliminated before complet- 
ing four semesters of theory study. Indeed, some 
were eliminated before beginning any theory study. 

The mean for the 59 students on the Aliferis test 

was 36.27, and the standard de viation 9.68. Тһе 

derived scores mean reported in the Aliferis Man- 
ual for 1,768 students is 31. 13, and the standard 


deviation 10.15. Тһе total number of items in the 
Aliferis test is 64, 


However, further stud 
classes of 1960 and 1961 i 


Further, a Study of 369 St. Olaf College students 
who took the Aliferis test at t i 


the end of the sophomore year, or after two years 
of theory study. Іп comparing Aliferi 
at this point with the average % 
59 students involved, the coeff. 
was .77. This correlation shows ап even higher 
degree of unanimity between the test results and the 
grades given by theory teachers, The mean for the 
59 students after two years of theory Study was 
ole theory grades earned by 
ranged from a C- ог D average (two C's andtwo 
D’s) to a straight A average for the four Semesters 
of theory study. Students with lower averages did 
not complete four semesters of study and could not 
be included in this study. On the basis of numerical 
equivalents listed above, a straight A average is 
гергазешса by a 12 (4 3’s) a straight в average b 


the 59 Students 


an 8 (4 2’s), а straight С average by a4 (4 155), 


r all other possible Combinations x 

and so — mean grade for all 59 students was 

rades. slightly under a Baverage. This compar- 

T; sc pln average may partially be accounted for 
ative. 


by the fact that most students with poor grades did 
not finish four semesters of theory study. Р 
Using the data given above ; it was possible to 
construct a table giving the estimated average grade 
in music theory for each score on the Aliferis test. 


1 
The formula for computing these predicted grades 


is as follows: 


- я оу qs 
Yi2Ye туу (ox) (X; - X) 
Where: 
Y; - Estimation of avera, 
feris test score 
Y - Mean for theory grades 


гуу = Correlation coefficient for theory grades and 
test scores 


бу = Standard deviatio 
9х = Standard deviatio 
Xj = Test score 

X = Mean for test scores 


Then, for example, the predic ted average theory 
grade for a test Score of 40 іс: 


Yi = 7.29 + „63 (2-69) (40 - 36.27) - 7.94 


ge theory grade from Ali- 


n for theory grades 
n for test scores 


Thus, a predicted 
Score of 40 is app 

The standard e 
ed grade is comp 


average theory grade for atest 
roximately а В. 


rror of estimate for this predict- 
uted as follows: 


= eee 
SEE оу Уі Tay 


-2.69У1-(6%7 = 2.10 


Thus, we may conclude that for persons with 2 
test score of 40, we would be right two times in 
three if we estimate their average theory grade ро” 
tween 5.8 апа 10.0. д Complete table for predict- 


ades appears at the top of the 
next page (Table 1). 


7 Опе of the і factors CO 
tributi t ^ 1M portant 


Pitch test, the rang 

h Р 9 students measured ыы oe 
ot ТЕЦ Student with the lowest sc a 
Was able to Set 78% of the items correct, mr 
re was possit dines 
еуеп more Strikin, кее ae кіш 


: e 
5 example may pe found in th 
emory test wh 

t 


9 30, with 2 


as 
еге the range of scores V 
perfect Score 


ing 
2 of the 59 students scoring 
of 30. 


is 
“Пеп used with other measures the Alife?! 
ue Achievement Test is anim р ortant C 
ү icting Success іп music theory study at St. і 
ollege. These other measures include a pia? 


WHITE 


TABLE I 


TABLE FOR PREDICTING AVERAGE THEORY GRADES FROM TEST SCORES 


Aliferis Test Score 
Grade Predicted Grade Predicted 
64 12.14 39 7-11 
63 11.97 38 7.59 
62 11.79 37 7.42 
61 11.62 36 7.24 
60 11.34 35 7.07 
59 11.27 34 6. 89 
58 11.09 33 9.12 
57 10.92 32 6. 54 
56 10.74 31 6. 37 
55 10.57 30 6.19 
54 10.39 29 6.02 
53 10.22 28 5.84 
52 10.04 27 5.67 
51 9.87 26 5.49 
50 9.69 25 5. 32 
49 9. 52 24 5.14 
48 9.34 23 4.97 
47 9.17 22 4.79 
46 8.99 21 4. 62 
45 8.82 20 4.44 
44 8.64 19 4.27 
43 8.47 18 4.09 
42 8.29 17 3.92 
41 8.12 16 3.74 
40 7.94 15 3.57 


Ауегасе Тһеогу T Aliferis Test Score 


TABLE II 


SEASHORE TEST SCORES AND MEANS 


Average Theory 


Mean reported 


Number of Items 
in Norms Table 


Mean for 59 St. 
Olaf Students 


Pitch 50 40.4 45.9 
Loudness 50 42.8 45.1 
Rhythm 30 26.5 28.2 

30 25.0 28.7 


Tonal Memory 


NN 


te, 
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178% 

lea" the American Council on Education Psycholog- 
tank mination for College Freshmen, and the 
the student’s high school graduating class. 


The last two measures, however, are more pd 
to be predictive of a student's success in any COl- 
legiate endeavor. 


RESEARCH NEWS 


JOHN SCHMID, Editor 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


NEW STATUS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


NEW YORK STATE CENTER FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
The State Commissioner of the New York State Education Department, 
James E, Allen, Jr., has proposed the development of a state center for edu- 
cation experiments to act as a clearing house for new idea: 
cators by challenging old ways, and to stir interest in new possibilities. It iS | 
hoped that this center will reduc 
while experiments in ed: 


Readers are invited to send items of research inter- А 
est to John Schmid, Professor, College of Education, 


р The Federal Government is Supporting research which covers a wide var- | 
iety of problem areas relati i 


Grants are made to pub- 


ons. Тһе program currently supports more than 


rojects. Recently, a small grant program has been 
all scale exploratory studies and to pro mote active 


by relatively inexperienced investigators: <, 
$ plus an allowably fifteen percent for indirec 
-called small grants. 


А her information or in receiving News and Re- 
ite to: Educational Media Branch, Office of Education, Depart- 


Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 
RESEARCH AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Two studies i 
to Dyslexia” and 
American Childre A 


» the University of tino} lotted five 
V of the National Defensa y of Ilinois was al 

, "Education Psycholo8? 
.. _ The principle aim of this new РГ 5 
rs in this field of knowledge as well as Ге 


o e 
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search workers and staff specialists concerned wi i 

of curriculum development in instructional impr d 5. Se ae NL. 

military, and industrial settings. The program leads to a doctoral degree in 

education. Further information may be obtained from Professor 1. Y Stol- 

urow, Research Coordinator, Institute оп Research for Exceptional Children 
, 


University of Illinois. 


RESEARCH AT THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
Some research dissertations under way in the School of Education at the 


University of Kansas are: 


1. Anexperiment in Grouping for Arithmetic Instruction in the Sixth Grade. 
2. The Effect of External Feedback on Vocal Production. 


3. The Relation Between Intelligence, Music Ability, and Asetic Sensi- 
tivity. 
4. A Music Achievement Test for Intermediate Grades. 


5. A Comparison of Certification Regulations for Superintendents, Prin- 
cipals, Counselors, and Supervisors Established by Educators with 


Regulations Established by Lay Persons. 


6. A Study of the Aspects of Differentiation of Abilities in Interpretation 
of Reading with a Group of Gifted Children. 


A Differential Analysis of Some Intellective and Effective Characteris- 
tics Peer Accepted and Rejected Adolescent Children. 


THE PREDICTIVE VALIDITY OF SCAT 
Mr. Fred M. Smith at Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College conducted a study on the predictive validity of the School 
and College Ability Test for u ndergraduate academic achievement. Three 
hundred and forty-eight male and female students were used. This study is in- 
teresting in that prediction of long range undergraduate achievement was in- 
vestigated. The validity coefficients for the first, second, third, and fourth 


years respectively меге . 46, . 35, . 39, апа. 39. 


EXPERIMENT ІМ FRENCH LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 
ent was conducted at Antioch College on the use of new 


A two-year experim 

teaching procedures in French language instruction, The new program reor- 
ganized the teaching procedures so that a major portionof the classroom time 
previously conducted by the instructor was now handled by two student labora- 
assistants. These assistants worked froma series of previously prepared les- 
son units which had been drawn on acetate visuals or transparencies and which 
had been mounted for use with anoverhead projector. The acetate lesson units 
were accompanied by tape recorded sound and were designed to cover the basic 
instruction materials for French I. Two principle hypotheses were examined: 
1) Students participating in an experimental course іп French I, which made 
use of certain audio-visual and workbook materials and was taught in large 

ld demonstrate a degree of 


ecially trained student assistants, wou. 
e de Иоанне asgreat as that of a comparable group of students 


lar course in French I, but not using the audio- visual 
its entirety by the course instructor. 


als and taught in i 
h an experimental course would demonstrate а 


e and the instructor as great as that of a 


participa 1 
and workbook materia’ 
2) Students participating т suc 
degree of satisfaction wl t 
comparable group of students taking t 

The design of this study met high st 


The major findings of the study wer 
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French 
Y Students in French I, French II, and 


" iting to Dr. 
formation about this study may be obtained tees ection 
Samuel Baskin, Director of Educational Research, Antioch 


x some 
: He said, “I would а 
give a grant of Several million dollars to a university to 
this." He 


i ant as 
uch research could be as import 
developing а vacine for polio, 


FRIENDSHIP INTERRELATIONSHIps 


A Study, accepted аз а Ph.D 
ову, Princeton University, was 


chol- 
+ dissertation by the Department of Psy 
more friendly students in 


that the 
conducted which tested the hypothesis tha 


with girls, socia] ba 
groups were Studied; afour dimensional 
one groupthe major friendship dimensio 
or the other frate 


é- 
ighly r 
Thity, the major friendship dimension was most hig! 

latéd to intelligence and grades, 


d. D. PROGRAM АТ WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY f Education 
A study has been completed on the e Valuation of the Doctor о 
Appraisal was made о 
u; 


tet isfaction, 
f instructional intent, recipient sati 
ation, and dissertation quality, 


н T ional Guidance 
Dr. A, Gordon Nelson, Professor of Educational and. Vocatio 

at Cornell University, Spent six i 

Liberia, 


report has been pr 


iversity О 
Weeks m aking a Survey of the Unive 

h 
Appraisal and Re 


iberia: 
“pared entitled «phe University of Lib 
commendations, = 


Devoted to the scientific study of education 


JUST IN CASE YOU HAVEN'T HEARD: 


You can make a substantial saving by entering or renewing your 
subscription to THE JOURNAL OF m na RESEARCH now before | 


our rates go up this fall. 3 


And you'll certainly want to be with us in September, because 
The JER will be adding to its size and scope--with more pages 
and new features--the better to bring you rapidly and Ё - 
oughly the latest developments in basic investigations and | 
advanced practices throughout education. 


Yes, we'll have more full-length papers by distinguished 
scholars, a handy digest of "What's New in Educational Research," 
and other editorial departments 


field news, book reviews, | 
id orientation and thorough 


designed to meet your needs for rap 
insight. 


sinedrely yours, 


A 5 Ралли 


A. S. BARR 


Editor / 


If you receive another announcement of our Special offer, 


PS: 
we'd appreciate your passing it on to a colleague. 


At the growing edge of productive scholarship 


THE WORLD OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
IS EXPLODING 


It is almost commonplace to say so, but it is true. 
The growth of educational research is almost incom- 
prehensible in its size and impact. In the past 10 
years, more time, talent, and money have been іп- 


vested in pushing outward the frontiers of educa- 
tional knowledge than ev. 


Devoted to the Scientific study of education 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 18 GROWING, TOO 
In scope, in size, 


marked step forward — with even more pages de- 
voted to selected research reports, new editorial 
features of added appeal and utility, and a revised 
typography that typifies the forward-looking role 
of The JER. 


In Investigation and Interpretation 

7 > 

FOR 40 YEARS THE “MOST-QUOTED” 
JOURNAL 


та! of Educational Research is the first 
The Jow its field — the oldest, the most frequently 
* nal in 110 
journa 


cited in professional literature. Since 1920 The 
JER has been the recorder of progress in ap 
In that period the "frequency of use" of the ici 
educational publications has twice been cipe 
Both times The JER ranked No, 1. In the past ras 
years JER circulation has almost doubled. We thin 


vix and 
these a striking recognition of JER acceptance 
coverage, 


The Scholarly journal with the common touch 


D 
FROM BASIC RESEARCH TO ENLIGHTENE 
APPLICATION 


We can assure you that The Journal of anna i 
Research is not just another journal. It bridges ї 4 
Sap between fundamental investigation, арине 
Scholarship, and practical application. The anna 
reports findings, yes, but it also illustrates the ал 
that alert educators can study their own В ee 
and devise improved practices. For both the (ес 


] ine 
nical work and the field worker The JER is a mi 
of ideas, 


In the universe of education 


A RUNNING RECORD oF LEADERS 
AND LEADERSHIPg 


Traditionally the "big names" 
added Substance to The JER. 

Through the years The Journal of Educational ER 
Search has presented early evidence on all the mJ 5 
break-throughs in education: individual difference 
nd learning problems, training technique 
measurements. curri 
methods of teachin 


" ve 
in education һа 


learning a 
tests апа 
guidance, 
levels, sup 
education, 


culum, counseling + 
g in all subjects ест 
ervision, investigations of reading, tea? in- 
evaluating teacher effectiveness, en 
e winning of Public support, and o 


The World, Th 


es 


Ournal, and You 


By and for educators at all levels 
WIDE OUTLOOK FOR A WIDE READERSHIP 


The Journal of Educational Research belongs to no 
One country, no one institution, no one association. 
Its outlook is not circumscribed by geography or 
Slant. The JER lives at the growing edge of produc- 
tive scholarship in the universe of education, devoted 
to the discovery, documentation, and dissemination 
of the knowledge and insights by which new truths 
are found. 


The readership of The JER testifies to its broad sig- 
nificance, Leading libraries are represented almost 
Without exception. So are college and university 
administrators, professors of education, psycholo- 
8158, elementary and secondary school specialists 
and teachers, vocational and agricultural education 
qme adult education leaders, research workers, 
Or agi associations, armed forces educational 
ors, students, interested laymen. 


Nearly 20% of The JER circulation goes overseas. 


Di 
‘Scovery, documentation, dissemination 
т 
OMORROW’s EDUCATION TODAY 


Чегара you used to be able to keep abreast of edu- 
bs Опа] developments by reading annual abstracts 
s al digests. But no longer. The field of 
ee is too swift and complex for that. Today’s 
ни сана become next week's concepts апа next 
вед $ practices. Only by making up-to-the-minute 
in t rch your “must” reading can you hope to stay 
е forefront of your profession. 
5 ed field there is a journal that stands for excel- 
fiore a regular reading is a requisite, Now 
id han ever before, in the expanding universe 
of 5, аЙопа] knowledge, the journal is The Journal 
cational Research. 


Фе Себе 


Nine issues around the calendar: 
September, October, November, 
December-January, February, 
March, April, May-June, 
July-August. 

Twenty percent more pages 
devoted to the latest research 


papers. 
“What's New in Educational 
Research" ...a monthly digest of 


late developments for the reader 
who needs rapid orientation 

and insight (and who doesn’t?). 
Thought-provoking editorials on 
emerging trends, problems, 
break-throughs. 

News Summary ...а page of 
highlights and sidelights on 
conferences, grants, appointments, 
projects. 

Book reviews and article citations 
... providing a running over-view 
of the entire field of Education. 
Critiques . . . “think pieces” 

by leading educators on the state 
of the discipline. 


Lh for еге ХХ other 


VITAL REPORTS 


COMING IN SEPTEMBER: 
How to Evaluate Teacher 
Performance. A remarkable 
synthesis of the latest literature 
on this critical subject. 
COMING IN FEBRUARY: 
Why Johnny Can Read. 

A collection of current papers оп à 
topic of perennial significance. 
COMING IN MAY: А special 
issue devoted to Teacher 
Personnel Problems. 

PLUS periodic reports of new 
research on testing, learning, 
curriculum, administration, 
guidance, identifying the 
exceptional student, and many 


other areas. 
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NONTEACHING ACTIVITIES OF TEACHERS 


IN A STAFF UTILIZATION STUDY 


| FRED GUGGENHEIM 
University of the State of New York 


IN THE FINAL analysis the true effectiveness of 
ж School depends upon the teacher. Her well-being, 
d eM and efficiency converge on the pupils to 
ictate a particular quality of teaching. This influ- 
ence is exerted directly during the face-to-face 
Contacts the teacher has with her pupils. Any eval- 
uation of the efficiency and/or effectivenessof a 
School must consider these facts of prime impor- 
tance, 
aes there exist other factors associated 
Hes the teachers’ role that have either a direct or 
cage effect on the end product and which, by and 
hee have been neglected in educational research. 
ee might be lumped together under the classifi- 
b on of nonteaching activities that are, although 
ЕМ varying degrees, related to the actual teaching 
n еа One of these is the amount of time spent 
5 он or, conversely, away from teaching. If 
Шел ers are, to a great extent, occupied throughout 
diu by nonteaching activities, this would have a 
di есі bearing on the amount of actual teaching they 
Sd the assumption of congruity of goals between 
ue and levels is accepted, then there should 
as = some relationships between schools andlevels 
then what teachers do or don’t do. This assump- 
vai; at the administrative level was found to be in- 
id. ж 
wh One of the questions raised in this studywas 
ВЕ any congruence existed on specific activi- 
twe among teachers either between schools or be- 
stern levels. АП of the data collected were re- 
ome to activities that were performed in addi- 
was t teaching. The rationale for this limitation 
cod that a study of teaching activities should be 
feos to a study of teaching methods and effec- 
т) ыз. While nonteaching activities are related 
re €ctiveness, the relationship is much more in- 
give s and tenuous. Nonteaching activities also 
and 1 Packground or setting to the teaching function 
Offer another approach to building a theoretical 


BE ee 


ж 


tate of New York, (unpublished research report 


Kowitz, Gerald. Preliminary Study of Staff Utilization, 


model of school organization and function. 

Many of the teacher activities investigated, such 
as lesson planning, are directly related to actual 
teaching activities. Others, like hall duty and school 
money collections are activities that are additional 
to teaching. In other words, certain activities are 
required precursors of teaching activities while 
others can or cannot be added without influencing 
the teaching process. This distinction is made in 
order to indicate that the nonteaching activities 
listed belong together only under a gross system of 
classification. 

The data were classified an 
and low expenditure schools and between el 
and high schools. 

Teachers were encouraged to give more than one 
response to a question. They were requested, how- 
ever, to give them in order ofimportance. The 
tables used in this report contain first, second, and 
in some cases, third responses. The activities in 
each table were compiled from the teachers "тег 


sponses. 


d examined for high 
ementary 


Results 


Regardless of school level, 64 percent of the 
teachers stated that they worked an average of eight 
hours per day in school. This is a surprisingly 


long time in view of the fact that most pupils attend 
school between 9:00 a.m. and 3:00 p.m., & total of 
s that this 


six hours including lunch. This mean 

sample of teachers spend 25 percent of their time 
in school engaging in activities that are other than 
face-to-face instruction. If free periods are taken 
into account, then the percent of time spent іп ас- 
tual teaching is shortened even further. It was 
found that high school teachers had an average of 
five and a half free periods per week and elementary 
school teachers had an average of three and a half 
free periods. Adding this to the 25 percentloss al- 
ready reported would bring the total to above one- 


ion, The State Education Department, University of the 
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j school day being spent in nonte ac h- 
лез. The need for knowing how this pe 
is accounted for becomes increasingly apparen ы 

The distribution of the number of hours per day 
teachers work and the number of free periods they 
have per week is presented in Tables I and II. ч 

The number of hours teachers worked per day 
ranged from five hours to tenhours. There were 
no significant differences in the nu mber of NOUIS 
worked between elementary schools and high Schools 
or between high expenditure and low expenditure 
ое. differences were found betw een 
high and low expenditure schools in the number of 

free periods teachers had. However, there wasa 
significant difference in the number of free periods 


achers. Not 
re free peri- 


as alsogreat- 
er. Free periods in the high school 


specialized instruction. 

Each teacher was asked 
important nonteaching activ 
suming activities. Althoug 


ost time-consumin 
esponses were for 
ons, whereas 60 p 
teachers responses 
instructional mat 


g activity, 
Sponsor- 
ercent of 
indicated 


ship of pupil organizati 
the elementary school 
that the preparation of 


erial Was 
the most time-consuming activity. The Spearman 
rank-order correlation was used to determine the 


extent of relationship between the activiti 
listed as most important and the activities listed as 
most time-consuming. A correlation coefficient of 
81 was obtained which was Significant at the Ai 
level. The distributions in Tables III and IV are of 
ore | cond, and third responses. Although the 
айы, ee between the most important activities 
Mar eye ost time-consuming activities is high, im- 
и на] discrepancies still exist. An ex- 
portant in hese discrepancies can be seen in Table 
zy eee Varie of first responses to two of the 
V fro i 5. 
highest uea due ап activity іп an educational 
The у ә es not necessarily determine the а- 
organization onde in its performance. The na- 
mount of time ic would be most crucial in dictat- 
ture of the nU In the example cited, prepa- 
ing the енота material is a constant, ongo- 
ration of in 


€s teachers 


ing activity, whereas sponsorship of pupil Mo epe 
zations usually occurs during the school day 
initely established time limits. 
а E group of teachers were asked to агг 
three nonteaching activities which they felt nee a 
more time and three which they felt should be — 
ped. The activities which teachers named as de 
serving more time are presented in Table VI. o 
In all classifications teachers responses A 
internally consistent and also consistent with those 
activities which they reported as being most impor 
tant. Preparing instructional materials and a 
vidual work with pupils accounted for 55 percent e 
the responses. А conflict in educational activitie 
becomes apparent when these responses are rod 
pared to the responses in Tables III and IV. Int : 
high Schools, sponsorship of pupil Organizations жа 
reported as being the most important nonteac hi ПБ 
activity and the second most time-consuming acti 
vity. Individual work with pupils was ranked as 
fifth in importance and Seventh in time consumption. 


However, it was ranked first among activities whic 
needed more time. 


The meaning of this disparity becomes clearer 
when the data 


are examined against the backdrop Ба 
the school Organization. Nonteaching activ ities, 
Such as pupil organizations, study hall, monitorial 
duties, etc., are established through adminis t ra 
tive policy., Preparation of instructional materials 
and individual work with pupils are executed on <; 
individual basis. They have little bearing on schoo 
Organization ог с] 


tivity is compared to those activities which rias 
feel deserve more time. There were only six firs 


ог second res isting this activity as deserV- 
ing more time. 


There are sever 
count fo Pparent discrepancies ex- 
isting among activities c 
important, the most time-consuming, and pers il 
ing of more time. For One thing, each questio 
might have been an 


Swered against different frames 
of reference. For example 
Organizations might h кн 
important nonteaching activity because the аан, 
tration Considers it the most important or Hoan. 
" Оссиріеѕ most of the teachers nonteaching time. 
might be Teported as the most important nonteach- 
‘ng activity, yet not be even mentioned as deserving 
more time. This might be because it receives suf- 
ficient time or because of other, more subtle e 
SONS. Before definitive Statements can be made Fs 
conclusions reached concerning nonteaching activi 
ties, especially what teachers believe about рч 
further Study in depth must be made. Some of pi 
conflict in the data is more apparent than rea Ж 
probably being due to the varying degrees of amal 
gamation in the responses of facts with attitudes- 


TABLE I 


HOURS WORKED IN SCHOOL PER DAY 


СО 


5 6 Т 8 9 10 La No Data 
High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low 
High Schools 1 2 7 1 9 18 3 4 1 
Elementary 1 2 2 2 9 7 1 о 1 
Combined 1 0 3 2 9 3 18 25 + 9 1 1 
a eg ее оба Ж 
TABLE II 


FREE TIME IN PERIODS PER WEEK 
лр ы -—є=———ї——ї———————————————=———————————_——_— 
Мопе 1-2 3-4 9-6 7-8 9-10 11+ No Data 
High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low 


а I 


High Schools 2 1 2 


3 1 8 16 4 1 5 3 2 
Elementary 2 3 5 8 2 4 3 1 1 
Combined 2 3 2 1 7 32. . 12 19 4 2 6 3 2 


“е 


INIHHNHWODO 


LZE 
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TABLE Ш 


MOST IMPORTANT NONTEACHING ACTIVITY 


Activity 


Preparing instruction materials 
Individual work with pupils 
Conferences 
Correcting homework and class tests 
Personal study and planning 
Official class reports 
Other official reports 
Counseling 
Monitorial duty 
School collections 
Administrative assignments 
Faculty and department meetings 
Study hall 
Coaching athletics 
Sponsorship of pupil organization and activities 
Field trips 
Teachers association activities 
Homeroom 
None 


Discipline 


MM a 


High 


14 


High School 


Low 


Elementary 
High Low 
8 9 
3 6 
1 2 
4 2 
1 4 
2 1 

1 

2 3 

1 

5 4 

4 2 
2 

1 2 

1 

4 

i 

1 


Combined 


High Low 


13 17 
8 9 
1 4 
T 12 
4 6 
2 6 
2 
3 2 
3 8 
1 1 

12 6 
6 3 
1 4 
2 3 

15 15 
iL 
6 2 
3 1 
3 1 


« 
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TABLE IV 


MOST TIME-CONSUMING ACTIVITY 


Activity High School Elementary Combined 
High Low High Low High Low 
Preparing instruction materials, lesson plans 12 15 10 6 22 21 
Individual work with pupils 2 3 2 1 4 4 
Conferences 1 1 
Correcting homework and class tests 10 15 8 8 18 23 
Personal study and planning 3 3 1 1 4 4 
Official class reports 4 4 a B 5 18 
Other official reports 
Counseling 1 a : 4 
Monitorial duty 1 " : я ; 
1 
School collections 2 з 1 6 
і 2 2 7 3 
Administrative assignments 5 1 
i 3 2 5 3 
Faculty and departmental meetings 2 1 
1 2 
Study hall " Е 
і 1 1 1 1 
Coaching athletics 
: 10 9 2 10 11 
Sponsorship of pupil organizations 
1 2 1 
Homeroom á 
Obtai 1 1 
btaining supplies 
1 
Audio-visual i 
А 1 " 
Discipline 
1 1 1 1 


Teachers Association 
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TABLE V 


EXAMPLES OF DISCREPANCIES IN HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS FIRST RESPONSES 


Most important Most time-consuming 
Preparing instructional material T 12 
Sponsorship of pupil Organizations 15 5 
TABLE VI 


ACTIVITIES WHICH DESERVE MORE TIME 


Activity 


Bé roy Шешеншу High Dow 
Preparing instruction materials (i 7 9 y 16 14 
Individual work with pupils 9 9 8 7 17 16 
Conferences 4 3 2 3 6 
Correcting homework and class tests 1 3 1 1 9 4 
Personal study and planning 2 6 1 1 3 7 
Official class reports 1 1 2 
Other official reports 
Counseling 1 1 2 
Monitorial duty 
School collections 
Administrative duties 3 2 1 1 2 
Faculty and departmental meetings 1 
Study hall | 
Coaching Athletics 
sponsorship of pupil organizations 4 2 4 2 
Visitation 1 1 
Field trips i 1 2 
Teachers Association 1 1 1 1 
None : 3 2 
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Conclusions and Summary 


As a result of this study, certain questions and 
hypotheses are raised conc erning the relationship 
between administrative goals and teachers activi- 
ties. Kowitz*, in а study of congruence in admin- 
istrative policy, using the same school population 
as in this study, found little orno agreement among 
administrators on educational policy. Contrary to 
his findings as to the lack of agreement among ad- 
ministrators, the teachers іп the same schools ех- 
hibited a marked agreement among themselves in 
what they reported. The congruity was found, by 
and large, between levels and between schools. A 
lack of congruity was found among activities. 

_ The results of this study and those of Kowitz in- 
dicate а marked incongruity existing in school func- 
tioning. One would expect, atleast to a noticeable 
degree, that if there was dissonance present at the 
administrative level, an equalor greater amountat 
the staff level. This would be because of the down- 
Ward flow of educational policy. That this was not 
found is all the more remarkable. Several conclu- 
Sions lend themselves to these results. However, 
2€Cause of the relatively few schools and personnel 
Involved in the study, the conclusions are used to 
raise certain questions that need further study. 

At first glance the results indicate that teachers 
1sage in activities that are fairly uniform regard- 

ess of administrative policy. This might be due to 
Similarity of training, meeting of minimum legal 
requirements, or because there is no relationship 

etween the administrative policy studied and the 
activities that teachers were queried on. It should 
Py be kept in mind that the datacollected was 
rom what the staff said they did and not what they 


зз +. РЕ — 5 


* Ivia, 


were observed doing. 

The congruity found at the teaching level can, at 
least in part, be explained by an inherent tendency 
of the units themselves. This canbest be illustrat- 
ed by an analogy to a building structure co m posed 
of multiple components. It can readily be seenhow 
given units can be organized into a variety of pat- 
terns to yield similar or dissimilar, depending on 
the architect’s inclinations, structures. However, 
among the components them sel ves there exists a 
tendency to maintain individual integrity. By defin- 
ing the teacher and her pupils as the components of 
the school structure, the aforementioned logic can 
be applied. Indeed, the teacher and pupils, taken 
together, are the single unit that has remained his- 
torically constant. 

The question of incongruity among activities was 
discussed in some detail in the body of this report. 
It was found that different, but logically related, 
questions about the same activities resulted in ap- 
parent conflicts in responses, The hypothesis was 
raised that the conflict might be a result of obtain- 
ing responses that were mixtures of varying de- 
grees of facts and attitudes. 


The results of this study, individually and com- 
pared with other sections of the staff utilization 
study, indicate that research on teachers’ activities 
presents several multidimensinnal and complex 
problems. Any research design inthe future should 
take congizance of the interrelationships between 
the reporting of facts and the influence of attitudes, 
values, and expectations upon these facts. This is 
illustrated by a comparison of two questions —what 
do you do, as compared to, what isthe most impor- 


tant thing you do? 
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FOUR CRITERIA OF PRINCIPAL EFFECTIVENESS 


WALTER В. BORG, JACK Е. BURR, J. 
Utah State University 


PERHAPS ONE OF the most important problems 
in educational administration is the lack of satisfac- 
tory criteria of administrator effectiveness. This 
study is concerned with fou 
principal effectiveness, 


Review of the Literature 
——  tterature 


The need for research in the fiel 


d of school ad- 
ministrator criteria has been em i 


cational administrators (15:2... 
13, 14, 15). Some of theselists ar 


» 7, 
ise from Surveys 


; Some upon com 
ports, while others are bas 


school teachers in a given high school 
district. These studies make a real со 
our thinking concerning the nature of the adminis- 
trator’s responsibilities and are certainly valuable 
as far as they go. Their weakness, however, is 
that they provide no sound, measurable yardsticks 
against which we can weigh new systems of admin- 
istrator evaluation, selection, or prediction. 


ntribution to 


Method 


The present study made extens ive use of the 
lists of school administratorcha racteristics 
many le in the literature. These were coded and 
availab а іп order to evolve а composite picture 
combine s felt would be more representative of 
ушеш wofessional opinion concerning adminis- 
pyerall pro teristics than would be any single 
trator charac d in this field. After some 35 of 
study conducte re coded and combined into a com- 
these studies МЕ TCS list, this list was used as a 
ite characteris ating and observational in- 
pos) developing на 4 
pasis for ае pe used in obtaining the four functional 


struments ee compared in this study. 
iterion me 
criterio 


ARTHUR SILVESTER 


Criterion data were gathered on 27 elementary 


principals and 1 high school principal, from three 
districts. 


Study consisted 
principals und 
dent, a teache 


d have an influence on those cha ra c- 
teristics that he i i 


ae marks indicating which character- 
istics were included in each of the criterion mea 


› it appear 
cessful in appraisin 


Findings 


ated against the ratings of vd 
iding a split-half reliabi 
teacher ratings, Intercorrelation$; 
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( TABLE I 


VARIABLES RATED ON THE FOUR CRITERION MEASURES 


Variable Superintendent Rank Teacher Rating Faculty Meeting Rating — Self-Rating 
l. Personality Ы d В : 
2. Administrative Ability v ш Ы i 
3. General Knowledge У ш 
4. Professional Knowledge y 
5. Cooperativeness M 7 | 
6. Tact y M in ' 
7. Stimulates Co-workers Y ы к i 
8. Socially Active у и - А 
9. Good Judgment у а a | 
10. Originality y й = р 

| И. Communicative Skills y : : у 
12. Forcefulness Y и i 
13. Physical Characteristics j 

v 


* Combined under Intellectual Ability 


* Combined under Human Relations Skills 
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TABLE II 


RELIABILITIES OF TEACHER RATINGS 


Variable Rho 
Cooperativeness -.04 
Administrative Ability .42 
Personality . 65 
Stimulates Co-workers . 62 
Communicative Skills .46 
Socially Active - 40 
Good Judgment +25 
Originality 228 
Tact 247 
Forcefulness .33 

Total . 65 
ы 2 2 ЗЕЛЕНИН 
ТАВІЕ Ш 
PACULATER RELIABILITY OF THE 


ETING OBSERVATION 


NES Т = — 


ariable Rho 
ЖА та а МИИ 
Human Relations 56 
Communicative Skills . 63 
Teachers’ Attitude .95 
Personality ‚18 
Physical Characteristics 179 
Intellectual Ability 256 
Administrative Ability т 


Total 278 
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interesting to note that such variables as personal- 
ity and ability to stimulate co-workers can be rated 
with reasonably good reliability by the teachers 
while such variables as cooperativeness, good judg- 
ment, and originality show very little reliability. 

_ It was also possible to compute interrater relia- 
bilities for the faculty meeting observations as two 
independent raters were employed in this activity. 
These raters were trained in the use of the faculty 
Meeting observation sheet prior to the start of the 
Study which probably explains the somewhat better 
reliability than was obtained with the teacher rat- 
ings. The reliability of the total faculty meeting ob- 
Servation rating was .78, with the reliabilities of 
Specific subareas of the rating scale ranging from 
:96 to . 95 (See Table Ш). Ratings of human rela- 
tions skills and intellectual ability were the least 
reliable in the faculty meeting observation scale 
while ratings on teacher attitude, personality, рһу5- 
ical appearance, and professional skill were of sat- 
isfactory reliability. 

Correlations were computed between the total 
Scores of the 28 principals on the four criteria as 
well as on the specific subareas which occurred on 
More than one of the criterion measures. Because 
Of the small number of cases involved, the rank dif- 
ference correlation was employed in these compar- 
lsons, 

The comparison between the faculty observation 
ratings and teacher ratings may be found in Table 

It may be seen that the correlations between the 
two total ratings is only .45 with correlations 
ranging from -.08 to . 51 for specific subareas that 
Were included on both of these scales. With the in- 
Struments employed in this study it is apparent that 
(Пе agreement between these two criterion measures 
is low. Correction for attentuation, which provides 
an estimate of the maximum relationship that might 

е obtained with reliable measures, raises the cor- 
relation between total scores, administrative abil- 
i intelligence, and personality to . 65 or above. 

t was thought that the teacher's attitude as observ- 

in the faculty meeting would be related to the to- 

al teacher rating of the principal but this correla- 
tion was not significant. The total teacher rating 

ЇЧ correlate significantly, however, with physical 

Aracteristics of the principal, such as energy, 
Tactive appearance, and poise. | 
Comparison between faculty m Г. ое 

5 і ratings yielde m 

а epee one for teacher 

ude to .56 for cummunicative skills (see Table 
ТУ). The correlation between the overall fac ulty 
vation rating and overall s up erintendent тар. 
іу 2 however, was only . 40 indicating that тай 
thes He common variance is being mensure Pd 
Sup © two criterion measures. As no estima! cd 
ig Pet intendent rating reliability could be made, 

Ot possible to make corrections for attentuation. 

‘comparison of the rating made by the реет: 

teachers with ratings made by the pr incipals 

B occu interesting а5 


both of these evaluations are important to the func- 
tioning of the principal in the school system. There 
is no reason to expect a high level of agreement to 
be present between superintendent andteacher eval- 
uations as the superintendent certainly sees the 
principal in a markedly different role than the 
teacher. Thus, it is not surprising that the corre- 
lation between overall teacher rating and overall 
superintendent rating is low (see Table IV). 

Some of the correlations between specific char- 
acteristics as rated by the teachers and the super- 
intendents are interesting. It may be seen that there 
is reasonably good agreement (c o n sidering ће re- 
liabilities of the ratings) between the teachers and 
superintendents in the areas of communicative skills 
(г = . 65), level of social activity (r = .54), апа ad- 
ministrative ability (r = .55). The correlation of 
-. 02 between the teacher rating and superintendent 
rating of the principal’s judgment certainly suggests 
that the two criterion groups view the princip al 
quite differently in this area. It seems likely that 
the types of principal judgments perc eived by the 
superintendent are considerably different from 
those judgments observed by the teacher in the 
principal’s day-to-day contacts with them at school. 

Relationships between the fourth criterion, the 
principal’s self-evaluation and the other three cri- 
teria were so low that detailed treatment is not ap- 
propriate. Correlations between the overall self- 
perception score and overall ratings inthe other 
three criteria range from -. 02 to .19, sugges ting 
that no significant relationship exists between the 
principal’s self-perception and the way he is per- 
ceived by superintendents, teachers, and faculty 
meeting observers. The results of the self-ratings 
seem to suggest that as a group the princ ipals in 
this research displayed relatively little insight con- 
cerning their professional capabilities, etc. It ap- 
pears doubtful that the self-rating can be developed 
into a satisfactory criterion. 


Summary and Conclusions 
Summary ac’. 


osite of desirable character- 
listed in 35 studies, a series 
ures were developed. These 
measures consisted of a superintendent ranking, а 
teacher rating, a principal rating based on faculty 
meeting observations, and а self rating rendered 
by the principals involved in the study. Com par- 
isons of the scores earned by 28 principals on these 
four criterion measures indic ate relatively little 
common variance between the various C riterion 
measures. Reliabilities of the meas ures are, m 
many cases, low and the development of more re 

liable measures would raise the rel ationships Ыг 
mong the various criteria to а considerable degree. 


i ly low relationships between 
fhe таңы, | een | terion measures a- 


the criteria, however, the с ril є а 
greed to а satisfactory degree incertain specific 


rating areas. SA. : 
This study certainly indica t 


Based upon a comp 
istics of principals as 
of four criterion meas 


es that studies in- 
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TABLE IV 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THREE FUNCTIONAL CRITERIA 
Variable Faculty Meeting Rating Faculty Meeting Rating Teacher Rating vs. 
vs. Teacher Rating vs. Superintendent Rank Superintendent Rank 
Administrative Ability .51** .40% .55** 
Intellectual Ability* .33 .22 
Originality .13 
Good Judgment -.02 
| Human Relations SkillsXX .03 27 
Cooperati 1 
operativeness .30 
Tact 
. 38* 
Socially Active 
.54* 
Stimulates Co-workers 
.43% 
Personality .42ж 
a 497% 228 
Communicative Skills +32 .56** .G9** 
Teacher Attitude*** -.08 «uii 
Physical Characteristics .45ж + 43* 
rcefulness 
ва ‚26 
* 
Total E . 40* .28 
TR % level. 
* Significant at the 5% 
жж Significant at the 1% level. 
жжж These scores on faculty meeting observation were correlated 


cu г with total teacher ti 
Intellectual Ability score was arrived at by combining tw : Originality’; 
x ks Teacher Rating and Superintendent Rating. 8 two subscores- Originality ana Good Judgment 
Human Relations score was arrived at by Combining four Sub. В 1 
хх p and Stimulates Co-workers on Teacher Ratin inet nt К ргайуепевв, 


; t, Socially 
g and Superintendent Rating. тз 
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volving different criterion measures of principal 
Success cannot be compared with any degree of con- 
fidence. As far as the relative merits of the cri- 
terion measures themselves, it isimpossible to de- 
termine this from the results of this research. It 
15 possible, excepting the self-ratings which seemed 
to be related to nothing else, that the other criterion 
measures are all reasonably valid and yield differ- 
ent results merely because the principals are being 
measured in different roles. Certainly the respons- 
ibilities of the principal involve a num ber of roles 
11 which he must behave and his behavior in one role 
шау not necessarily be closely related to his effec- 
tiveness in his other roles. A composite criterion 
measure might be developed from these three mea- 
Sures which would provide a reasonably valid over- 
all criterion of principal effectiveness. 

Although criterion measures similar to those 
employed in this study have been used successfull у 
ІП other areas of job evaluation, it appears that the 
roles and behavior requirements for school admin- 
istrators are so varied as to render simple rating 
Criteria of the sort employed by this study basically 
inadequate. In alllikelihood, what is needed in the 
development of criteria of. administrator effective- 
ness is a bold behavior-oriented approach which 
Would include measures of human relations skills, 
effectiveness in dealing with adm inistrative prob- 

ems, and group interaction effectiveness using role 

playing, leaderless group discussion, and similar 
techniques taken from the fields of psy c hology and 
Sociology. Certainly, we have ample evidence from 
education and other fields to indicate that such un- 
Imaginative criteria as college grades in education- 
al administration courses would be almost entirely 
"Seless for predicting successful performance т 
the field (о); 
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THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN CATEGORIES 
OF BEHAVIOR OF THIRD GRADE TEACHERS 


GEORGE I. BROWN 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 


MANY ASSUMPTIONS have been made about 
teacher behavior. For example, itis oftenassumed 
that a teacher who is given to using pr edominantly 
directive statements in the classroom rather than а 
more pupil-centered problem structuring approach 
in her teaching is usually more ‘strict’? and would 
thus use more reproof than praise with her pupils. 
The converse is, of course, also assumed. 

The purpose of this Study is to present data con- 
cerned with the interrelationships of various cate- 
gories of teacher behavior inorder to suggest 
whether certain “соттоп Sense’’assumptions such 
as those stated above have any empirical basis. 

The measurements made in the study were those 
of categories of teacher behavior essentially verbal 
in nature. These verbal categories could be con- 
ceived as approximations of the teacher’s total 
classroom behavior or may be considered Only in 
terms of the category descriptions; similar impli- 
plications concerning the relationships between cat- 
egories would probably be drawn in either case. 


Instrument 


A technique developed by John Withall (3, 4) to 
measure Classroom climate was used to measure 
and categorize teachers’ verbal behavior, Withall 
separated all teacher verbal response int 
categories. His definitions of these categories were 
stightiy re iT mis study. Supplementary com- 
ments are included along with Withall’s original 
definitions as follows: 


0 seven 


Category 1. ‘‘Learner-supportive statements 
or questions. tatements tions that 
These are teacher Statements or questions і 

reement with the ideas, actions ог opin- 
express аё learner, or that commend or reassure 
ions of the Agreement is frequently expressed by 
the Jeano Ne response Such as ‘Yes,’ ‘Right,’ 
a nd the like. Commendation ог reassurance 
*Uhhuh, 


in terms of: 
may be pepe epted criteria or goals 
a: 


or rivate goals and subjective criteria of 
the p 


the d nt intent of these statements or 
The 


b: 


questions is to praise, encourage or bolster 
the learner."' (4:96) 


Sometimes teacher responses in this category 


combine two or even all three of the above purposes 
in the intent of à response. 


For example: 


l. Why that's fine, Tommy. Keep upthe good 
work! 


2. Yes, now you’re getting it. You certainly 
got that one quickly, 


3. Jane, you are Writing better every day. 


Responses in this category are relatively easy 
to identify if the observer holds fast to intent as the 


criteria for evaluation. ‘The words “That’s fine,” 
can range in meaning from a sarcastic ‘Whata stu- 
Pid thing to do,” to paens of praise meaning, ‘‘What 
а wonderful, sy 


perb piece of work you have done. ”’ 
There are times whe 


n the emotional tone alone is not 
enough and the obser 


classroom situation 
Sponse, 


Category 2, “Acce ifying state- 
ments. or quastions. ptant or c larifying 


ese are teacher s 
Which either: 


8: accept, that is, evidence considerable un^ 
derstanding by the teacher, 
r 


b: clarify, that is, restate clearly and вис” 
Cinctly in the teacher's words the ideational 
or the feeling content of the learner’s state~ 
ment. The dominant intent of these teacher" 
responses is to help the learner to gain in- 
Sight into his Problem, that is, define hi$ 

real’ problem and its solution in more ор” 
erational terms, ›› (4:96) 


tatements or questions 


Some typical examples follow: 


1. Pupil: WhenI put the three on top of the 
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two instead of the two on top of the three 
it wouldn’t change the sum. 

Teacher: You mean the order of the num- 
soi doesn’t make any difference when you 
add. 


2. Pupil: If we could only take a trip to South 
America and see how the children there 
live then we’d really know. 

Teacher: The best way to learn about South 
American children probably would be to 
actually live with them. 


3. Pupil: Why do we have to practice hand- 
writing every day? It gets 50, SO, ~ bor- 
ing. 

Teacher: Sometimes you can’tsee any 
reason why we have to practice our hand- 
writing every day, and you wish we didn't 


have to. 


It may be seen from the examples given that 
acceptance and clarification sometimes occur соп- 
Currently, as in examples 1 and 2. Probably state- 
ments made for the purpose of clarification must, of 
necessity, give evidence of acceptance, if accept- 
ance is thought of as giving *teyidence (of) consider- 
able understanding.’ It is possible, however, to 

Уе pure acceptance without anaccompanying intent 


9f clarification as in example 3. 


Category 3. ‘“‘Problem-structuring statements 


Ог questions. 
oft Problem-structuring respons 
er facts or ideas or opinions to the lear 
а: phenomena, 
T b: procedures, Eo. 
= non-threatening and objective тат Е 
*Sponses contain NO element of advising ОГ recom 


Mending the adoption of certain ideas ог procedures. 
re frequently posed 


35 questions which seek further informationfrom the 
him; or they 


o the 


es by the teacher 
ner about 


е manner. These 


lnions tha him 
t are presented to him. ә 

ее соры may be questions which the 

S 87 asks (1) to further increase his E ет 

ao has said, or 

i ng of what the learner por 


ner Е , 
the case the precisionof this learner’s 8 


Probi -structuring 
lem. Problem-str e лдер ÓT 


Prob] Я 
lear em-centered ratherthan 61 т 
Mor ; eless, they do tend to sus 
х тағалы. oe | oblem-solving 


the learner by facilitating his рг 
t intent is to elu 


cilitate the learn 
(4:96-97) 


nses in this category 
е easier if the observer remembers that ше 
er’s responses are directed at structuring the 


tiyit; 

Whee The dominan 
lem „ёт and therefore fa 
Solving activities. ” 


er's prob- 


* пъ identification of respo 
ас 


learner’s problem. This is true without regard to 
how or why the problem became the learner’s. It is 
conceivable that immediately preceding such a re- 


ponse, the teacher could have insisted a pupil solve 
an example in subtraction as illustrated below: 


1. Teacher: John go to the board and do the 
first example. 


2. Pupil (going to the board): I don’t know how 
to begin. 


3. Teacher: Do you remember what we did 
yesterday? 


4, Pupil: Yes. 


5. Teacher: Is there anything about today’s 
example that is similar? 


6. Pupil: You mean change the tens to ones ? 
7. Teacher: What would happen if you did? 


Here, teacher statement 1 imposes a problem 
upon the learner. But teacher responses 3, 5, and 
7 would іп any case fall іп Category 3 as problem- 


structuring questions. 
It is important for the observer to keep inmind 


that responses falling into Category 3 focus prima- 
rily on the problem of the learner, nota problem of 
the teacher. The property of being concerned with 
a learner's problem is essential to the definition of 


this category. 


A large percentage of teacher responses will 
probably fall in this category. 


Category 4. ‘‘Neutral statements evidencing 


ло supportive intent. 


These statements are neither teacher-sustain- 
ing, nor learner-sustaining nor problem -centered. 
They constitute a very small percentage of the total 
teacher-responses. These responses include state- 
ments in which the teacher: (1) questions himself 
aloud; (2) repeats verbatim a $ tatement that the 
learner just made; (3) uses а polite formality, et 
cetera. Statements having to do withadministrative 
procedure--the room in which the class will meet, 
the hour at whicha conference willoccur, especially 
after concensus has been achieved, fall into this cat- 


egory. ” (4:97) 
Some examples are: 


1. At eleven o'clock, we will go to assembly. 


2. Who knows where the yardstick is? 
3. My, it’s certainly cold out today. 


Relatively few teacher responses fall in this 
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category. Withall’s definition adequately covers the 
content and limits of this category. 


Category 5. ‘‘Directive statements or ques- 
tions. 


These are teacher-statements Or questions 
which advise the learner regarding a course of ас- 
tion or his future behavior and which narrowly limit 
his choice or offer no choice. These statements 
recommend to the learner the facts or procedures 
that the teacher proffers him. These Statements or 
questions convey the impression to the learner that 
the teacher expects and hopes that he will follow her 
prompting and that she will approve if he does. The 
dominant intent of these responses is to have the 

learner take up the teacher’s point of view and pur- 
sue a course of action that she advocates. ''(4:97) 


Again, as in Category 3,a lar 
of teacher responses will probably f 
egory. Some examples are given be 


£e percentage 
all in this cat- 
low: 


l. Jean, take your Seat 


and open your book to 
page 10. 


2. Be sure to tell the reasons Why you liked 
the book. 
3. Read quietly and w 


hen you have finished, 
hold up your hand. 


4. Tell me why Jimmy didn'tlike the Circus, 


9. Are you going to finish your work? 


Examples 4 and 5 might easily fallin other 

categories if they are spoken with different teacher 
intent. But if they are teacher-centered in intent 
they belong in Category 5. This illustrates the need 
to hear the emotional tone оға response as well as 
observe the context in which it is made. 

To repeat, the observer will be assisted in 
identifying those responses belonging in Category 5 
by remembering that it is essential that these re- 

y es display the primary intent of being teacher- 
SP "in red as opposed to the responses of Category 3 
көз center on the pupils’ problems. 


Category 6. **Reproving, disapproving Or dis- 
ing statements or questions. 
ia means of these statements a teacher m ay 
к omplete or partial disapproval of the ideas, 
expr Gh я а, to him, personality weaknesses of the 
monn poss teacher's internalized societal values 
кереге ter into these responses. By means of 
largely en ents some teachers believe they are 
these c responsibility of inculcating in young 
fulfilling mel standards of acceptable and desir- 
“эч е н and achievenent. 
a 


Th dominant intent of these statements is: 
e 


a: to represent to the learner societal values 
aS the teacher sees them; 

b: to admonish the learner for unacceptable 
behavior and to deter him from repeating 
it in the future; 

c: to impress on the learner the fact that he 
has not met the criteria for successful a- 


chievement which the teacher accepts. '' 
(4:97) 


То these might be added those responses 
whose purpose it is: _ 

d: to strike out at those learners whose be 
havior has been perceived by the teacher 
aS a threat to her; 

e: to get relief from the teacher's own ‘‘bot- 
tled ир” pressure by using a learner а5 
an object to **let off steam”? at, etc. 


past, presentor po- 
tential--is perceived by the teacher as being in con- 


S that an appropriate Category 
6 response might be made 


Examples of Category 6 responses: 


1. I don’t Want to see you do that again! 


2. Don’t be so Silly! 


3. I’ve never se 


en а Class act the way this 
One does. 


Sit down and be quiet! 


Now, you know better than that. 


Responses in this 
ficult to identif 


Supportive responses. 


Category T. 


“Теасһег- ive statements 
or questions Supportive 


ы i 
These are Statements or questions in which 


the teacher refers to himself and expresses a defen- 
Sive attitude, Or refers to his present or past inter- 
ests, activities От possessions with the purpose of 
reassuring himself and of confirming his position ОГ 
his ideas in 


inant intent Of thes 


idea, a belief or а 
uld fal] in this cat 


egory, By ‘pers of, 

‘ake eant a persisting in, a reiteration of, 

and rigid advo opinion by the teach- 
ег despite add ng presented to her 
Which calls fo amination of the original idea 
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TABLE I 


TEACHERS' MEAN SCORES* OF CATEGORIZED BEHAVIOR 


Cat. 2 | Cat. 3 


Cat. 1 


Teacher 


4. 0 
48. 0 
7.0 
3.5 
8.0 
42.0 
1.9 
1.0 
6.5 
6. 0 
33.0 
6.0 
8.0 
9. 0 
5.9 


ы 
- 


17.0 


1.0 


1.0 
1.5 
1.0 


19.5 
18. 5 
17.0 
11.5 
12. 5 
16. 0 
17.0 
10. 0 
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TABLE П 


BEHAVIOR CATEGORY INTERCORRELA TIONS (PRODUCT-MOMENT) 


1. Cat. 1 (Pupil- 


Supportive) 
2:2 Cate 2 (Acceptant) 
9. Cats, 142 .96 


4. Cat. 3 (Problem 
Structuring 


5. Cat. 5 (Directive) 


6. Cat. 6 (Reproof) 


7. Cat. 7 (Teacher- 
Supportive) 


8. Cats. 6+7 


9. Cats. (1+2)-(6+7) 
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| As in Category 2, many of the responses which 
might belong in this category might be interpreted 
by observers as a Category 6 response because they 
are usually also intended to reprove, etc. However, 
the unique characteristic they possess is that of the 
teacher feeling the need to defend something she had 
done or Said, or even thought she had said or done 
м The following are examples of this cat- 

ory: 


1. If you had listened to me you would have 
done it right in the first place! 


2. Idon't care what Mrs. Johnstondid, in 


this room you. . .! 


3. Well, I didn't understand what you said. If 
you'd speak more clearly inthe firstplace 
we'd all understand you better! 


4. Russians are stupid. That's all there is 
to it and I don't want to hear any more 


about it! 


X. That's enough. * 5. I don't want to hear 
any more arguments. We'll do it my way. 


" Not many responses in this category seem to 
© be used by most teachers. 


. The next problem facing the observer who de- 
Cides to use Withall's technique is one of criteria 
for determining what one complete and distinct re- 
Sponse is, 

. А response may be a single word or a combi- 
Hen of words, often more than one sentence. In 

his study, a response must express or imply a 
Single, unified, complete and distinct intent within 
the total classroom context in its utterance. Each 
response in context can stand alone оп its unique 
meaning, 


Sample and Procedure 


The sample consisted of fifteen third grade 
teachers, Reliability between two observers Was 
€stablished during the observation of six of these 
€achers, (There were an insufficient number of 

ategory 4 statements to justify the inclusion of this 
Category in the study.) The correlations between ће 
9bservers! measurements were ав follows: 


tatements . 90 


tatements . 92 
і5.78 


Category 1statements.74 Category5s 
category 2statements.82 Category 6s 
ategory 3 statements.93 Category statemen 
After observer reliability was established the 

t maining observations were made individually by 
е observers, The measurements used in the 


CIOCTK-—————— ЕВЕ 


*х " 
is a Category 6 response. 
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intercorrelations in Table 2 were confined to those 
made during the teaching of reading. (This was due 
to the nature of the parent study (1).) Each teacher 
was visited at least twice at weekly intervalsfor an 
observation period covering about one hundred 
teacher responses. 

Table 1 presents the mean percentages of cat- 
egorized statements for each teacher. It will be 
noted that (a) Category 1 and Category 2 and (b) 
Category 6 and Category 7 are combined. In (a) 
this was done to form a more comprehensive meas- 
urement of praise. Both categories here could be 
interpreted as having praise as the teacher's intent. 
Similarly, in (b), the total percentage of responses 
falling into both Category 6and Category 7 could be 
defined as having reproof as partofthe intent of the 


teacher. 
The difference between these two combinations 


of categories is also included in Table I. This re- 
veals how much more praise than reproof, or vice 
versa, was used by each teacher. (Theconstant 30 
is added to eliminate negative values in the table.) 

The reader will note the range and relatively 
even distribution of the scores in the columns. The 
teachers are listed in order of ‘‘pupil-centricity”’ 
from Teacher A whose total behavior is most pupil- 
centered down to Teacher 0 who is least pupil-cen- 
tered in her approach to teaching. Pupil-centricity 
is determined by the percentage of responses fall- 
ing into Categories 1, 2, and 3, defined as those 
containing pupil-centered responses. 


moment correlations between 


The product- 
d may be found іп Table 


categories were computed an 
п. 


Summary and Conclusions 

Although the sample of the study is not large, 
the data presented in Table П contain strong impli- 
cations about relationships between various aspects 
or categories of teacher classroom behavior. 


Some of these are as follows: 


1. Teachers who were inclined to use more 
praise than other teachers were likely not to be а5 
directive nor use as much reproof in their teaching. 

2. Teachers whose behavior was inclined 
more toward the punitive seemed to use relatively 
little praise and were more directive than problem- 
structuring in contrast with other teachers. 

3. Itappears that teachers who 05 ed more 
praise than reproof were strongly inclined со Бе 
problem-structuring rather than directive in their 
behavior with children. 5 

4. It should also be noted that the correlation 

and Category ? 


between Category 1 « 2 (Praise) у 
(Problem-Structuring) is .48 while the correlation 


between Category (1+2) - (6+7) and Category 3 is 
. 74, (Although tests of significance between cor- 
relation coefficients having a common variable are 
not entirely satisfactory, Hotellings test (2) seems 
to be the only practical way of determining whether 
the difference is significant. When thistest was 
used a significant difference at the .01 level was 
found. Тһе conditions of Hotellings test are diffi- 
cult to meet and they were not met here. But as 
Stated before there is no other testavailable. ) These 
results suggest that for the teacher who hada prob- 
lem-structuring teaching approach, whatever the 
amount of praise she may use, there willbea much 
higher portion of her total verbal classroom 


responses falling into the praise category compared 


to those responses she may use tochastise her stu- 
dents, 


Certainly, the findings of this study within the 


limits of the sample tend to confirm assumptions 


that have commonly been made about the classroom 
behavior of teachers. 
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THE PREDICTION OF TEACHING 


PERFORMANCE 
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. THE PURPOSE of this paper is to report the 
findings of a five-year study conducted to determine 
if material obtained from certain measures of per- 
Sonality was useful in predicting success іп elemen- 
tary and secondary teaching. The criteria of suc- 
cess were two-fold: the ratings given ateacher by a 
Classroom observer, and the rating given a teacher 
by his principal. Findings relative to the first cri- 
terion will be discussed here. 

The test data used were the results from the 
Sroup form of the MMPI andthe group Rorschac h, 
both tests taken during the credential candidate’s 
Undergraduate training. The predictive efficacy of 
these data was compared with that of data otherwise 
used in the selection of applicants for the credential 


Program, 


Preliminary Steps and Method 


Two years prior to the full-scale follow-up, 60 
of the teachers on whom test data were available 
Were observed in the classroom by Dr. JohnGowan. 

© rated these teachers, using a scale developed by 
Yans (3, 4), The ratingsgiven by Gowan were then 
related to the previously obtained test data. Five 
Aracteristics were identified which seemed relat- 
to high or low Gowan ratings. An elevation of 

е Schizophrenic scale of the MMPI seemed asso- 


Ciated wi i The presence of quantita- 
А ith low ratings. р ааа Du Бот» 


wely and itatively good M score 
Schach was а! Sith high ratings. The bet- 
or rated teachers were more apt to have a domin- 
nce of FC over CF scores on the Rorschach. An 
Percent exceeding 70 percent was М... = 
ratings. jective expressions 0 у, = 
emplified by i a to the stimuli as “‘frighten- 
ПЕ,» “threatening, ” “аһош to pounce, "' etc., ap- 
geared more commonly in the protocols of the low- 
rated tea 3 M 
it PUMA conga above into tentative denongan 
Su PPeared that when the personality test ma = 
“Бегей more than ordinary difficulty in етра у; 
tional control, or heightened rigidity or anxiety, 


ж 


Nano; 
?ncial support for this study- 


The author wishes to acknowledge the Rosenberg Foundation, 


the teacher in question was a poorer than average 
risk, as judged by a classroom observer. 

Using these empirically derived cues as a basis, 

predictions were then made, as to the ratings which 
would be received by a sampleof over 200 teachers. 
These predictions were made without reference to 
the identity of the teacher, and the aim of the pre- 
diction was to place each teacher in a quintile, as 
compared to teachers of equivalent experience, and 
teaching at a similar grade level. Onehundred and 
forty of these subjects proved to be accessibleto 
observation, and the data derived from such obser- 
vations constitutes the basis for the balance of this 
paper. 
At the time of the observations, the observer did 
not know what predictions had been made forthe 
teacher in question. None ofthe observees covered 
in this phase of the report had been seen earlier by 
Gowan. Both Gowan and the present observer rated 
another sample of teachers simultaneously, howev- 
er, to maximize the likelihood that the new observ- 
er would interpret the Ryans scale as Go wan had 
done in the pilot observations. 

In the major follow-up, each teacher was visited 
twice, except in exceptional circumstances. Each 
visit was for about forty minutes. If, after two vis- 
its, the observer was unsatisfied as to the consis- 
tency of the teacher's performance, a further visit 
was arranged. In each case the teacher was rated 
by the Ryans scale, and the final score for a given 
teacher was the mean score of the two totals. No 
teacher was visited who did not consent to the visit. 
The teachers were interviewed, as were their prin- 
cipals. A single observer made all contacts. 


Results: Preliminary Considerations 


It was necessary to divide the 140 subjects into 
a number of sub-groups, in order that a teacher 
might be compared with a peer sample. First-year 
teachers generally received lower ratings than En 
perienced teachers, and so were treated as а Dd 
arate sub-group. Teachers working at the inter 


San Francisco, California, which provided fi- 
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mediate grade levels were generally rated above 
teachers at both younger and older levels. ; This 
was perhaps an artifax of the Ryans scale, as inter- 
preted in this study. The scale appears to be built 
around two focal areas: the area of the handling of 
Subject matter, and the area of interpersonal rela- 
tionships between teacher an d pupil. Teach ers 
working with very young pupils tended to score high 
in this latter area, butfound it difficult to Score 
well in the subject matter area, while the converse 
was often true at the upper grade levels. Teachers 
of the intermediate grades seemed best Situated to 
Score in both areas. Hellman (1) has s uggested 
that the intermediate grades are aptto producea 
teacher's optimum performance because children 
in those years are least threat 


ening to the teacher's 
defenses. 


In any event, teachers Were com 
own approximate grade level peer 
with the sample as a whole. Ineac 
tile placement received by such c 
contrasted with the predicted quin 
Scores obtained from observation 
match the proportions of quintiles predicted for the 
Sub-sample within whichtheteacher was being com- 
pared. Thus for the total Sample, 20 percent had 
been predicted for the top quintile, but ina given 
Sub-group, it might turn out that 30 percent of those 
included had been predicted tor the top quintile. In 
such an event, the top thirty percent of the sample, 
as rated by observation, were con 


Sideredto consti- 
tute the top quintile. This avoided inaccurac y of 


prediction which would have otherwise arisen mere- 
ly from the necessity of forming the Sub-groups af- 
ter the initial blind predictions had been made, 


pared with their 
S, rather than 
h case, the quin- 
Omparison was 
tile. The quintile 
Were adjusted to 


Results: Relation of Observer Ratings to C Опуеп- 
tional Selection Criteria 
The teachers seen in this study had been admit- 
ted to credential candidacy on the basis of several 
criteria. These included their lower division grade 
record, their entrance examination Scores, the e- 
valuations made of them by faculty members, and 
aluation made by the Dean of Men or Dean of 
ап еу ав appropriate. After the observer ratings 
Women, obtained, the personnel files of the sub- 
had been e studied, and their status with reference 
jects a завод criteriadetermined. Where pos- 
to these 5 e were translated into quintile rankings, 
sible, thes ompared with the quintile placement from 
and these с tings. А composite quintile was also 
observer ra pased on the several selection mea- 
determined, 5з also compared with the quintile 
sures, oe d on classroom observation. These 


lacement marized in Table I. 
Paulis a pere that a non-significant correlation 
It will be 


i lower 
n observerratings and the 
nd vepres the various measures from 
езді composite predicted quintile from 
HN The ratings by the person- 
ion 


was fou 
division В 
the ACE, 
the select 


TABLE I 


CORRELATION(OF OBSERVER RATINGS WITH 
РВЕГІСТІОМ5 FROM VARIOUS CRITERIA 


— 


Criterion r Pose 
A.C.E. © 19 06 
А.С.Е. L -.09 ск 
A.C.E. T 01 -07 
Faculty Ratings 26 08 
Composite from above 15 #06 
Personality test data . 65 . 03 


= CN 


nel deans could not be han dled in this manner and 
are discussed later. 


‘A special co 
О the usef 


: ed into two parts. One part con- 
sisted of that third for whom all ratings had peen 
positive. A distr of the quintile 


and this dis 
Chi Square te 


ul in t 
› Or that th 


resulting г of .26, re- 


ported in Table I, approaches sj gnificance, an 


p—— 
M M— CY 


may suggest that faculty references, if m ade with 
more care and discrimination, may be a useful pre- 
dictor of future success in teaching. It may also 
р. that when a faculty rater pleads ignorance, 
и in fact, hesitating to express anegative feel- 
The ratings by the personnel deans could not be 
satisfactorily translated into quintile placements, 
Since they consisted of open-end comments. It was 
possible, however, to translate these into the three 
categories of ‘favorable, ” “neutral,” and ''unfa- 
ии ог hesitant." When this was done, it was 
en possible to consider the frequency with whicha 
perkon identified as more than ordinarily promising 
zi the personnel dean was in fact rated by the ob- 
= ean as below average, as well as the frequency 
M e converse of this situation. This was termed 
b reversal, э and was a process which could also 
€ applied to the other criteria. Thusany candidate 
Predicted for one of the top two quintiles who was 
brad in one of the bottom two constituted a'*rever- 
," as would the converse of this situation. The 
LPs pen of such reversals for each standard cri- 
A ion measure is described in Table II. It will be 
Oted that by this measure, the evaluations by the 
Personnel deans are not more valuable than the 
er conventional criteria. 


TABLE П 


PERCENTAGE ОҒ ‘“REVERSALS” BETWEEN 
RATINGS AND PREDICTIONS BASED ON 
VARIOUS CRITERIA 


I і ААА 
Percentage of Reversals 


Criterion 
ам gi ааа 
Lower division grades + 32 
A.C.E. Q 31 
А.С.Е. L 41 
ACE. T 38 
Faculty Ratings 25 
Ratings by Personnel Deans 33 
Composite from above 33 
11 


Personality test data 


Results: Relation of Observer Ratings to Predictions 
Om Personality Test Materials 
en noted in Tables I 


These relationships have be 
It will be noted 


а 
nd Ц, at the bottom of each table. 
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that a significant correlation was found, and that the 
percentage of reversals was far below that found by 
other criteria. 


Discussion 


The fact that the established criteria for sel ec- 
tion of credential candidates proved ineffective in 
predicting their eventual success is not sufficient to 
warrant discarding these criteria. The presen t 
data do not of course speak to the validity with which 
these established criteria identified those eliminated 
from the credential program. They do sug gest, 
however, that once a candidate met the established 
criteria, these criteria were of no further useful- 
ness in predicting his success in teaching. By con- 
trast, the personality test materials do appear use- 
ful. Inspection of the materials, after the results 
had been determined, suggested that the two most 
useful cues within this material were the quantity 
and quality of the M scores on the Rorschach, and 
the FC:CF balance on the same instrument. Teach- 
ers who had fewer than three таіп М scores, ог 
who gave M scores which were consistently associ- 
ated with derogatory specifications appeared to have 
difficulty in anticipating and understanding the feel- 
ings and needs of their students, and difficulty in 
gaining their cooperation. Teachers who showed a 
preponderance of CF scores over FC scores showed 
evidences of impulsivity, and difficulty in express- 
ing controlled, forceful emotions which maintained 
classroom discipline, without resorting to ор en 
hostility or aggression. They seemed handicapped 
by their own impulsivity when called upon to meet 
the impulsivity of the children. 

This paper has not dealt with the ratings given 
by the principals. This is due tothe fact that these 
ratings were So skewed to the high end of the scale 
as to make comparison with the predicted ratings 
very difficult. In a further study, now under way, 
an attempt is being made to correct this situation. 


Summary 


g to determine if material in 
d MMPI could be used to 
predict success in teaching, as dete rmined by the 
ratings of a classroom observer, significant rela- 
tionships were found. Prediction based on the con- 
ventional selection criteria was not significantly a- 


bove chance. 


In a study attemptin 
the group Rorschach an 
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ANALYSIS OF ATTITUDE INVENTORY DATA 
ON MINNESOTA VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE TEACHERS 


GORDON I. SWANSON, University of Minnesota and 
LOYAL W. JOOS, Baltimore County Schools 


Purpose of the Study 


THE PRIMARY purpose of this study is to secure 
basic information concerning the attitudes among 
Minnesota Vocational Agriculture instructors, as 
measured by the Sundet Attitude Inventory. А 

А secondary purpose of the study was to deter- 
mine the correlations (if any) between attitude 
Scores and each of five categories of additional in- 
formation: 

1. Total years of teaching experience. 

2. Years of experience in present school. 

3. Graduate work expressed in quarter credits. 

4. Percent of teaching experience years that 


teacher had a Young Farmer instructional program. 


5. Percent of teaching experience years that 


teacher had an Adult Farmer instructional program. 


It might be expected that there would be some 
relationship between years of experience and atti- 
tude Score; and it is also reasonable to assume a 
Strong relationship between a high attitude score 
and a high incidence of Young Farmer instruction 
expressed as a percentage of total instructional 
time since the Young Farmer program in most 
Cases is optional for both teacher and student. 


Procedure 


The Sundet Attitude Inventory, together with an 
answer sheet and an information sheet, with a соу- 
ering, explanatory letter, was sent to each of the 
319 Vocational Agriculture Teachers in Minnesota 
іп 1958. After one follow-up request, 304 com- 
Pleted, usable returns were available. This num- 
ber constituted 95. 3% of the pop ulation of agricul- 

Ure teachers in the state of Minnesota. | 

. The returns were tabulated, measures of varia- 
lon and central tendency were com pu ted, and а 
table to translate raw to percentile scores was pre- 
Pared, Relationships between attitude scores and 
Other measures were determined. 


НЕ d 


eachers of Vocational Agriculture. 


The following statistics were calculated: 
a. Attitude Scores (from grouped data) 
Mean score - 108. 32 
Standard deviation = 22.3 
Median score - 106. 75 
Range in scores - 111 
Low score - 55 
High score - 166 
Interquartile range - 32.38 
Mode - 113 
b. Total Years of Experience 
Mean = 8.8 
Range = 38 years 
С 50 = 6. 8 years 
c. The average teacher had been in the present 
school system 5. 45 years and he had acc u mu- 
lated 19.7 quarter credits of gr aduate work. 
No averages were calculated on the Young Ғаг- 
mer and Adult Farmer Programs. 

On the basis of group data on attitude scores, 
Table I was prepared. The purpose of this table 
is to aid in interpreting such scores in the future. 

The overall Pearson Product mome nt correla- 
tion for attitude scores and experience value was 
102. This value appeared to be smaller than ех 
pected. Since the scattergram indicated some lin- 
ear relationship over the first ten years of ехрег- 
ience, and less over the entire range of experience , 
a second r was calculated, using only scores of 
teachers with ten years or less of experience. The 
resultant value, г = . 182, is significant at the . 01 
level for N = 230. A regression line fitted to the 
plot of attitude scores of these teachers, by method 
of least squares, has the formula 

Y = 108 + 1.4 (x-5) = 1.4 x + 101 

The correlation coefficient between attitude score 
and Years of Experience in Present School was cal- 
culated to be . 069. This value is too low to be sig- 
nificant. Moreover, there appears to be no ration- 
ale which might explain any COT relation if it were 


significant. 


» Unpublished Ph, D. The- 


| д... 
ntory for di University of Minnesota. 


f Minnesota. 1955. 97 pp. Library, 


Sundet, Stanley, ‘‘An Attitude Inve 
Sis, Graduate School, University о 
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TABLE I 


CONVERSION OF ATTITUDE RAW SCORES TO PERCENTILES 


се ———————————Є—_ 
Бау 5соге 


Percentile 


aa a NM 
156-160 


100 
151-155 98 
146-150 97 
141-145 95 
136-140 92 
131-135 86 
116-130 "Я 
111-115 ей 
106-110 55 
101-105 ad 
96-100 т" 
91-95 1 
86-90 Ж 
81-85 РЕ 
76-80 " 
71-15 А 
66-70 У 
61-65 д 
56-60 4 
51-55 


о... 
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TABLE П 


YOUNG FARMER PROGRAM 


Attitude Score Have had a Young Never had a Young Total 
Farmer Program Farmer Program 
100+ 139 48 187 
99- 65 50 115 
Total 204 98 302 


ee a с «ае ЧЕН 
Chi-square value = 9. 996, significant at 1% level. 


TABLE Ш 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ATTITUDE SCORE AND TOTAL 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE PROGRAM 


Attitude Score No Young Farmer Adult Program Both Young Farmer Total 
or Adult Program Only and Adult 
SS чи 

108+ 5 21 116 142 

107- 20 50 92 162 

Totals 25 71 208 304 
А 7.1495 8.3667 6. 8555 22.3717 
5% 5% 5% 1% 


Level of Significance 
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tergram plot of graduate credits versus 
Perdona өсетіні to show atrend toward higher 
scores for those with more graduate work. Closer 
examination of the plot suggested, however, that 
the increase might well be due to the fact that, in 
general, those teachers with more gr adu ate work 
would be those with more years of experience. To 
partially exclude the effect of experience, a contin- 
gency table was set up on the 71 teachers that had 
from one to three years of teaching experience. 

The resultant Chi-square value was 5.69. This 

would be equalled or exceeded 15% of the time by 
chance. The hypothesis that there is no significant 
difference between attitude scores of teachers cate- 
gorized according to graduate credits earned would 
not be rejected on the basis of these data for this 
group. 

In order to determine the rel ationship between 
attitude score and the presence or absence of a 
Young Farmer program, a contingency table and 
Chi-square test of independence was prepared, as 
shown in Table II. 


A reasonably direct relationship between attitude 
score and the presence or absence ofa Young Farm- 


t се, іп most 
cases, a teacher will have such a pr 


One out of a hundred times, 

tionship between the Young Farmer program and at- 

titude. Accordingly, the h 

ship was rejected. 
A calculation of Pearson 


Product moment cor- 
relation between Attitude sc 


ore and the extent of 
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experience with Young Farmer programs yields a 
value of r= . 26. А 

А more complete tabulation of the relationship 
between Attitude score and the total program car- 
ried on by agriculture teachers is shown in Table 
ш. 

We may safely reject the hy pothesis that there 
is no relationship between Attitude score and type 
of program carried out as И pertains to Young 
Farmer and Adult programs. 


Summary 


This study presents certain basic information 
concerning attitude toward teac hing by Minnesota 
Agriculture teachers, It also provides a conver- 
sion scale for interpreting percentile scores from 
raw scores based on attitude measurements of 304 
teachers. ; 

A small but statistically significant relationship 
is established between average Attitude scores and 
years of teaching experience with an appropriately 
fitted regression line for experience up to tenyears. 

In general, the evidence of the study indicates 


that a significant relationship exists between atti- 
tude score and 


the type or program conducted as it 
relates to Youn 


Е Farmer and Adult Farmer instruc- 
tion. In most schools, the Young Farmer and Adult 
Farm programs are о 


al to students. It may be said, 
relationship of 
provides an ef- 
tpertains to the 
nnesota. 
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A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF TEACHING 
CANDIDATES 


J. С. GOWAN, CARITA CONNER, AND PHYLLIS KENNEDY* 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, California 


THIS REPORT gives details of a follow-up study 
of 329 teaching candidates who completed student 
teaching and whose school of employment was known 
two years later. Although this group was aselected 
Sample, there is no reason to believe that it is in 
any way unrepresentative of the teaching candidates 
generally enrolled in the Education Divisionof Cal- 
ifornia State Colleges. All of the 329 subjects were 
enrolled at the Vermont campus of the Los Angeles 
State College between 1953 and 1956. A breakdown 
by credential and sex reveals the following figures: 


Sex Elementary Secondary Special Total 


Men 41 116 26 183 
Women 83 41 22 146 
Total 124 157 48 329 
Problem 


The primary purpose of this research was to 
Study the relationship between training ratings and 
tests of student teachers with the ratings of ргіпсі- 
Pals of these teachers several years later. 


Method 


Measures used were of three types: 1) training 
ratings, 2) tests, 3) principals’ ratings. Training 
ratings were obtained from cumulative records and 
the training consensus was obtained by pooling a) the 
ratings of the master teacher inthe candidate’s stu- 
dent teaching, b) similar ratings of the supervising 
College instructors, and с) a placement office rat- 
ing. Test and other results on many of the candi- 
dates included 1) raw score on the MinnesotaTeach- 


hed Attitude Inventory, 2)percentile s "Y e = an 
perimental teacher prognosis test, 3) graces in 
4 ә Educational Psychology 


the introductory course in 10а 
‘andled by the senior author, and 4) aclare gvass 
ion of the candidate in the same Course. 

Since the field ratings were within the control 


ж A 
All footnotes will be found at end of article 


of the study, a specially prepared questionnaire was 
designed to elicit as much information as possible 
from the principals and to assist in interpreting the 
internal consistency of their report. The final in- 
strument, (available upon request) consisted of a one 
page sheet involving three types of information: а) 

an evaluation of ten categories of the overall per- 
formance of the teacher, b) a fifteen item forced- 
choice selectionof one of four descriptive adjectives. 

Of these, according to a previous study^, one was 

valent and positive, one ostensibly positive but ac- 
tually non-discriminating, one valent negatively, and 
the escape phrase “попе apply”, andc) a list of 
some twenty-one statements about the teacher, any 
or none of which might be checked. The instrument 
was sent to principals of 285 subjects, and usable 
replies were received from 222, Training consensus 
statistics on the 107 cases from which no usable re- 
ply was received indicated no significant difference 
in the mean or standard deviation from the usable 
sample. A field rating consensus Was constructed 
by combining the over -all categorization of the 
teacher's performance by the principal (which was 
heavily weighted), with a score summing the positive 
adjectives and phrases checked minus the negatives. 
Tests of reliability betweenthe various training rat- 
ings, (see Table I) yielded correlations over .7 50 
that consistency was Satisfied, and it may be рге- 
sumed that the same variables are being assessed by 


different methods. 


Results 


The principal results of the study, namely the 


correlations between training and field ratings are 
given in Table I. There is significant correlation of 
“28 between training and field consensus ratings. 
The largest correlation between a training statistic 
and field consensus is between class evaluation and 
field consensus where the correlation reached . 3% 
While class grades had some relation to field con- 
sensus, neither test used showed any relationship- 
In general it may be Said that the Way inwhich teach- 
er candidates are seen by their fellows is the best 


TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS OF MEASURES IN TEACHER FOLLOW-UP STUDY 


——————————————— 


TRAINING CONSENSUS FIELD RATINGS 
N r S.E. Signi, N г S.E. Signi. 


Measure 
2-2 m A NU uu ы Быз domo Se о m и 
А 2 .28 4306 401 


TRAINING CONSENSUS 
FIELD RATINGS 


Minnesota Teacher 


Attitude Inventory 86 -. 09 2512 


Experimental Personality 
Test 156 . 14 . 08 ge 119 418 18 --- 
Grades in Education 
121 429 ‚ 09 xin 91 23  .10 05 


Class 


Class Evaluation in Same 70 . 48 . 09 . 01 44 ӨТ „14 .01 


* Reliabilities of main variables are compiled as follows: for training consensus, T(M) is 
correlated against T(S), for field ratings, F(1) is correlated against F(2). Both give 


minimal estimates of reliability. 


yae 
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predictor of the way they are going to be seen both 
by training authorities and field raters later. 


Discussion 


It should be noted that in a study of this kind we 
are not comparing excellent teachers with candidates 
who are poor enough tobe screened, but instead with 
those who are successful in student teaching but who 
have some initial difficulty in the school system. 
This is a much narrower range, and makes high de- 
mands on the accuracy of our measuring instru- 
ments. Some of these initially poor teachers may 
improve significantly with time. It is perhaps too 
much to expect that we can predict accurately at the 
training level in areas of competency in which we 
often do not train. | 

When control groups, suchas provisional teach- 
ers, have been used in follow-up studies, ithas some- 
times been found that factors which discriminate be- 
tween criterion and control groups appear to be 
outside the control of the training institution. Toa 
large extent the worth of the individual teacher is 
decided before, not after, she enters training^. As 
another study puts it: “Ап effective teacheris the 


social legacy of a good home’’?, We do need con- 
tinuing research to find out how training institutions 
can simulate such a climate which will induce desir- 
able attitudinal changes toward the profession andas 
a result toward children. 


FOOTNOTES 


*  J. C. Gowan is Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Carita Conner is Placement Supervisor 
and Phyllis Kennedy isStaff Psychometrist at 
бап Fernando Valley State College. 
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EVALUATION OF THREE METHODS OF TEACH- 
ING READING, SEVENTH GRADE 


FREDERIC R. WALKER 
West Sayville, New York 


ee classes, 
In addition, some measurement of the 


the lower half of each class was deter 


The eighty-six childr 
members of three, heterog, 
es in Sayville, New York. 
seventh graders, largely from middle class homes, 
There were no Significant differences am Ong the 
three classes in size, intelligence, reading grade 
level, or chronological age, According to the school 
grade level and 
the intelligence quotient fell between the 55th and 

60th percentile. The entire study was Conducted 
over a period of six weeks for one period (forty- 
five minutes) of instruction each day. 

In order that the instruction would be relative- 
ly free of holidays, the program was putinto oper- 
ation during January and February, 1959. The pro- 
cedure used in each of the three classes was ав fol- 
lows: 7-1, (Experimental Group), was ac lass in 

à i of materials were used inanattempt 

nm е child’s particular difficulty, 
lo ШЕ n without any particular difficulty were given 
Lorain in critical reading, especially analyz ing 
ie tisements. About one half of the time was 
sd doing these activities, which were either 
apen in made, or carefully selected parts of differ- 
MS man The aim was to have the child de- 
ent wori idea particular skills in which he was 
velop pe! not to waste time doing repetitious drill 
pe ede he already knew. The remainder of the 
in Ski 


7-2, (SRA Reading Group), received instruc- 
tion only as directed by the SRA “Reading Labora- 


and 7-2 used a form of individualized 
instruction, However, the individualized instruction 
ng Laboratory” is merely placing 
at his grade level, whether he 
here is no consideration Гог 
S, although the most recent e- 
ing Laboratory” teacher's man- 

ual has taken Steps to Correct this, 
_ 1-3, (Control Group), followed a pattern 
Which resembled a more Conventional approach to 
ne seventh grade textbook, and 
К, were used with the en- 
The teacher Spent time developing the 


terial employed. 


met i sses 
Were used; Біледі б evaluating the three cla: 


1. Тһе го 4 сар- 

; БТе55 of comprehensionand vo 
ulary in each clas f each 
Class, was A S, and ће lower half o 


Sanur ed by the Diagnostic Reading 
Ts Загуеу Section, Lower Level, Frances ©. 
ine 2g OW York, Committe onDiagnostic Read" 
ind ter oon 1952). Forms А and В were use 
e жене the pre апа post instruction scores: 

;, The amount of time requi teach" 

i quired by the te = 
gure of class in preparing and planning was re 


the toe Dugh the reading grade level for each of 


Ses averaged between the 55thand 60th 
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TABLE I 


COMPREHENSION AND VOCABULARY PROGRESS 
BEFORE AND AFTER INSTRUCTION 


Compre- 
hension 


Entire Class: 


7-1 (Exp) 2.05 
7-2 (SRA) 1.40 
7-3 (Con) 

Lower half of 

each class: 


7-1 (Exp) 
7-2 (SRA) 
7-3 (Con) 
*Significant at the . 05 level of confidence 


**Due to the higher starting level, this score was pro- 
rated. Actual increase was 4. 5%. 
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i school’s standardized tests, the 
м sane Diagnostic Reading Tests was 
somewhat lower. The average starting levels of the 
three classes fell between the 35th and 39thpercen- 
tile in comprehension, and between the 50thand 56th 
percentile in vocabulary. The lower halves of the 
classes all started at the 20th percentile incompre- 
hension. In vocabulary the lower halves of 7-1 and 
7-2 started at the 23rd percentile; 7-3 Startedabout 
six points higher. This wouldtendto distort the per 


cent increase of 7-3, however this distortion was 
not significant. 


Conclusions 


Table I shows the p 
the significance of the inc 
and vocabulary, as calcu 
test raw scores. 


Although there was a difference inthe percent 
increases of the entire class 


er cent of increase, and 
геазе, in comprehension 
lated from the pre and post 


the progress of the lower halves 
of each class, Substantial and Significant progress 
was made in both 7-1 (Experimental Group) and 7-2 
(SRA Reading Group). Vocabulary and co 
Sionabilities made muc 


the poorer readers. 
Additional data revealed that 


7-2 was quite even; each pupil made a small degree 


of improvement. In 7-1 Some children made very 
large increases, others made almost no progress. 
In comparing the time spent out of class by the teach- 
er, there is little question thatthe 7-2 class required 
7-1 required the most time, 
aS Spent in preparing mate- 
again and again. The meth- 
Similar to 7-1 are subject to 
and revision, whereas the 
A''Reading Laboratory’’, are 
determined by the publisher, 

y reason forthe greater improvement 
in 7-1 and 7-2, than in 7-3, was due to the individ- 


ualized instruction, It is Possible that the better 
readers in 7-1 


could have made greater improvement 
if they had received Specific comprehension train- 
ing, instead of critical reading which was not meas- 
ured by the tests. The poorer progress displayed 


by 7-3 was probably due to the one level of materials, 
which met the diff 


iculties of only a small part of the 
class, 


Ina final analysis, the results of this study 
tend tosupport an individualized program. Since 
Significant progress was made with the SRA ‘‘Read- 
ing Laboratory”, it Should be given a definite part 


Sram. This would be very true of 
a class where the 


or future development yi 
5 meeting of the child’s difficulty. А h 
So, 1-1 has a more active part for the teacher whic 
brings та human element, that eventhe finest ma^ 
terials cannot replace, 


